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Our Favorite Flowers: How We Grow and Use Them—A SYMPOSIUM 









American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 





HOW TO M 
ON PRODU 
sell apples, 
onions or ot 





























New usefulness and charm 
_ FREE HOME BOOK. Shows how modern 
for your home ; mentee aati heating and plumbing can give your home ltyour nearh 


son rove sou greater comfort and beauty. Illustrated in 
full color. Send the coupon below for yout Goodye 


@ Want to modernize your bath or powder room? Make it better looking, more useful, free copy .. . today. urd to Sales 


smarter? Here, in a single handsome fixture, is the way to work an exciting transformation. ‘ 


The new Dresslyn lavatory-dressing table by American-Standard combines a lovely modern American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Dept. F50, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


lavatory of genuine vitreous china, lots of counter space beside it, and lots of storage space 
Please send me, without obligation, your 48-page HOME BOOK. 


below in the neat, ready-built cabinet. You have a wide selection of counter top —— ; 
finishes, a choice of colors and cabinet styles. The Dresslyn is available for re- /: y i ne RRO ANE: 
modeling on easy time payments. See your heating and plumbing retailer who is canis 

sells, services and installs. 


LOOK FOR THIS In Canada: Standard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator, Lid., 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto. 
MARK OF MERIT . 


RO REP MOR ahi nn 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD » AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IROM 


























































Helpful hints for saving time, work 
and money around the farm 


sell apples, potatoes, 
onions or other heavy 

items, it will pay 
you to pack them in Plio- 
film super-market bags. 
Hundreds of tests prove 


that produce in these tough, transparent bags sells 
faster at both wholesale and retail levels — and com- 


mands top prices! 


DONT GET CAUGHT 
WITH YOUR SPRAY 
HOSE “DOWN.” Spray- 
ing time is here, so don’t 
lose time with a spray 
hese that has sprung 
leaks over the winter. 
You'll save money by 
getting Goodyear’s Hy- 


Pressure Spray Hose now. It’s built of special rubber 
that spraying solutions won't rot, and bodied with 
mperstreng rayon cord to hold highest pressures for 
years of extra service. At most hardware dealers’. 


S8T FOR THE HARD 
PULL. Hardest job for 
fam belts is driving your 
7 |. You need a 
ete. its strength 
fr years under high 
extreme flexing 

wad exposure to weather 
—t beh like Goodyear’s 


Hamermill Special Belt. It’s built truly endless and 
ii protected against mildew. Available in all lengths, 
§, 6 or 7 inch widths, at implement and hardware 


dealers’, 


QUICK CURE FOR 
A SLOW STARTER. 
There's no grind or groan 
when you start your trac- 
tor or truck with Good- 
year’s YEL “Dry-Proof” 
instant-starting battery. 
This power-packed bat- 


STICKS “ANYTHING 


| ]T0 ANYTHING.” Want 


to anchor a shovel to its 
or repair a broken 








dern 
home 
ed in 

your 


“i 


oronto. 
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DA IRON 







or teacup? You can 
anything to anything 

t PLIOBOND — the 
“plastic glue” 


by Goodyear that bonds with outstanding 


h, permanence, and quick set. Sold in handy Note how th i 
. ° e strat, 
and larger cans. Ask your hardware dealer ght 


variety store. husky lugs come closer to- : 
ar gether at the shoulders—to oe i 
¥' hold the soil with a wedge-like sondund 0 | 


year products, send a post- 
to Sales Promotion Dept., Good- 
» Akron 16, Ohio, for name of one 








ON PRODUCE. If you \ 








Ti prego at n order You get more pull with 20 to 25% 


we because of its high-quality construction. Plates 


—— ee Super-Sure-Grip at no extra cost 
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Here’s why more people ride on 


SUPER JCUSHION 


by GOODFYEAR 
than on any other low-pressure tire 




































HE public judges a tire by its performance on the 
Ei That’s why more people buy Goodyear’s 
handsome Super-Cushion — it has proved itself a 
super tire in many ways. 


It gives you a softer, smoother, easier ride— protects 
your car from jolts and rattles—because you ride on 
more air at lower pressure. It gives you more trac- 
tion, quicker stops, greater safety—because its wider 
tread insures more road-grip. And with all this you 
get greater mileage, too! 













You can put Super-Cushions on your present wheels. 
Your Goodyear dealer has them. Ask for them on 
your new car. 





more mileage 






tractor 


ean Goodyear’s 


This new improved truck 
tire has a flatter, tougher tread 


That’s why most farmers non-skid traction. 


prefer Super-Sure-Grips. 








Buper-Cushion, Super-Sure-Grip, Hi-Miler, Plioflm, Hy-Pressure, YKL, Piiobond—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akroa, Obio 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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That’s Because 
This Tough, 
Genuine 
Pigskin 
Leather Is 
Tanned That 
Way By 
Wolverine’s \ ? 

Secret a3 
Triple -Tanning ss. 
Process — 







\g 
NF 


HINK OF IT... work gloves made “™® 

of that super tough, wear-defying 
leather— genuine pigskin! Now, Wolverine 
Tanners have found a way to tan that 
fine, long wearing glove leather so soft, 
so smooth and so pliable that it’s next 
thing to bare-hand freedom when you work in 
WOLVERINE PISGKINS. The secret is pig- 
skin triple-tanned by Wolverine’s world-famous 
triple-tanning process with soothing, softening 
Lanolin added. Man—what comfort and— 
WHAT WEAR! See your Wolverine dealer 
today—try on Wolverine Pigskins and let your 
own hands tell you how wonderful they are. 


WOLVERINE 
PIGSKIN cistt 


GLOVES 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Rockford, Michigan 


WOLVERITE 
PENCIL 


. .. Writes up to 
22,000 words with- 
out reloading! We'll 
see that you get one 
FREE if you sign 
the coupon below— 
hand it to your 
Wolverine dealer 
and try on or 
inspect a pair of 
Wolverine Pigskins. 





i 


TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 
Bearer is entitled to a Wolverite Pencil FREE after 


| inspecting or trying on a pair of Wolverine Pigskin Gloves. 
! Name 
| Address 


l Deaier’s Name 
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Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 


\s 4 The sleek, dangerous MAKO SHARK, or 

_ “Blue Pointer,” is marked by a long, 

THE pointed snout and the iridescent 
blue of its back and sides. 


mark the difference 


in sharks 


The TIGER SHARK is 
marked by tiger- 
like stripes and 
bars on the back 
and upper sides. 
Don’t go swim- 
ming with it. 


wuty, 128; 
ers, 109; 
nts’ Cor- 


SHARKS are quite different from other fish. 

They have no true bones—their skeletons 

being made entirely of cartilage. And, unlike 

most fish, their skin is not covered with scales, 

but is embedded with thousands of hard, bony 

he ag cana, ver ~y —— a x The HAMMERHEAD 

paper. Shown here is a typical shark—the a SHARK certainly is 

GREAT WHITE SHARK, or ‘‘Maneater. sg different — it has 
ahead likea ham- 


4 mer. It’s one of 

e ; the few sharks 

; Health i er THE “s | known to be dan- 
2 it 4 a Le \ gerous to man. 

LA: a é yy y\\ = = 

Did ‘ols 4 BR Wa “ETHYL ¢ re MYL 

3 ~ may 


marks the important 
=e 
ers; Assistant, 


difference in gasoline 


ints: Ray B. 
[, Claire Skel- 
idron, Kathryo 


nt; Assistants: 
Johnnie Hovey; 
mson Gilliam, 


ma, Pe iz él. a: <_ Emly THE DIFFERENCE / 





Memphis. 
wr Gene 
Mrs. Seymour, , i 
a _ ded Just fill your tank with gasoline from an 
els. - Peles : | “Ethyl” pump and feel the difference for 
Russell Lard: 4 yourself. Because “‘Ethyl’’ gasoline aver- 
ner, Pa Es ages five full octane numbers higher than 
mari m regular gasoline, it will bring out the full 


iisuianen power and performance of your car. 
U.S.A. When you see the familiar yellow-and- 
Lf black “Ethyl” emblem on a pump, you 
or " know you are getting the best gasoline 
; your service station offers—gasoline that 
as follow < : is improved with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, 
- r the famous ingredient that steps up power 


and performance. . The LEOPARD SHARK is marked by 
y bars and spots on the back, upper 








. a ti sides and tail. It’s one of wellover a 
este we hundred species of sharks that are 
ee products are "made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. quite harmless. 
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ro MASTITIS 


use the drug with 
the broadest activity , 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMEN 
Klerte 


Cut milk losses from staphylococcic and streptococcic mas- 
titis with aureomycin, famous as the antibiotic with the 
broadest activity in human and veterinary medicine. 
VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infu- 
sion Lederle is rapidly becoming the chosen treatment for 
mastitis because of the high percentage of infected cows that 
are quickly returned to production of salable milk. 
Try AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT—you will find it 
¢ MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 
¢ FLOWS FREELY AND SPREADS RAPIDLY THROUGHOUT 
THE UDDER 
ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 
WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH REGULAR MILKING HOURS 
e COMBINES SAFETY WITH EFFECTIVENESS— 
FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS IN PACKAGE LITERATURE 
PACKAGED READY TO USE 
e EASY TO USE, WITH SMALL ROLLED-IN INFUSION TIP 
REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBE 





For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT For Udder Infusion and best management practices 
and disease-control procedures for avoidance of reinfection, 
consult your veterinarian. 
Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 
USE AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT ALSO FOR PREVENTION 
OF MASTITIC INFECTIONS 


When obvious injuries to the udder or teat occur, it is ad- 
visable to apply this ointment locally to the wound and at 
the same time to infuse each quarter so affected with one 
full tube of Aureomycin Ointment as a preventive measure 
against mastitic infections. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN il COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 





Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


~ 














Name 
Town County. State 
My Dealer’s Name is. Town 








The Editor’s Uneasy Chair : 


NDOUBTEDLY, we've never 
had as many acres of good pas- 
tures as we have had this spring. 
Nor have we ever had so many 
thousands of acres to catch every- 
body’s eye. Where red once meant 


- galled and washed-away acres, on 


farm after farm this year it has 
meant the lifeblood of a new agri- 
culture— crimson clover in full 
bloom. 

All across the Coastal Plains 
country more thousands of farmers 
than ever have had the “blues” with 
blue lupine. It has been the kind 
of “blues” that makes a man sing 
“Happy days are here again.” Look 
at attendance records from a few 
of the tour reports: 

Bleckley County, Ga., pasture 
tour—5,000 (see page 141). 

Autauga County Reseeding 
Crimson Clover and pasture tour, 
Prattville, Ala.—2,000. 

Fifth Annual Blue Lupine Fes- 
tival, Vienna, Ga.—2,000. 

Alabama Button Clover tour, 
Gurley—400 (see 133). 

National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, Atlanta—1,200 
from 47 states (see April issue). 

10th Anniversary Celebration, 
Wiregrass Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, Geneva, Ala.—190. 

Talladega County, Ala., Crimson 
Clover tour—220. 


Legumes, grasses, pastures, 
and grazing are paying off, too. 
The Devalls of Perry County, Ala., 
(page 137) got 6,000 pounds of 
milk per cow last year without buy- 
ing any feed. Farm Security bor- 
rowers in Calhoun County, Ala., 
(page 127) have doubled incomes 
with pastures and milk; J. W. Fan- 
ning (page 18) tells what it has 
meant to one Georgia farmer to 
“think the livestock way”; Harold 
Benford (page 17) has already sold 
his steers, fattened during the win- 
ter entirely on clover and alfalfa; 
C. E. Bachelor (page 24) has 11 
legumes at work for him and good- 
ness knows how many livestock. In 
the mountains, Ladino-fescue (page 
128) is proving so good that one 
man described it by saying, “It 
makes your cows come fresh every 
day.” In Walton County, Fia., 
young farmers needing credit to 
start a milking herd (see page 129) 
must first have at least 5 acres of 
improved pasture. 

So might we go on. Next month 
we expect to begin a special series 
to help you do a still better pasture 
job. If you’re a hogman you will 
want to think soon about those ideas 
discussed on page 136 for cutting 
tankage costs when hogs are on 







corn. That’s a matter of more leg- 


umes and more grazing. 


Yes, sir, the South is outgaining 
the nation, as Dean Chapman 9 
effectively points out on page 19, 
We're taking the lead in a lot of 
other things as well as in pastures 
and cover crops. This summer we 
expect to see the best job of cot. 
ton poisoning that has ever been 
done. Dr. F. S. Arant of Auburn 


(16) and Cotton Specialist E. ¢ 


Westbrook of Georgia (130) bring 
us the latest thinking on contro} 
methods—so we can be ready on 
time. At least some of the airplane 
services are going to be prepared 
to spray as well as dust this time. 
One man with whom we were talk. 
ing the other day expects to spray 
for 40 to 50 cents an acre by plane. 
Planes covering 3 acres per minute 
can help a lot of folks to fight wee- 
vils if they get bad. 


“I follow everything The Pro- 
gressive Farmer says,” a good dairy- 
man remarked to us and then add- 
ed, “It had better be right.” He 
had just made a planting of kudzu 
from seed as described in March 
by R. Y. “Kudzu” Bailey. We re 
minded this friend that it must be 
hoed and cultivated the first season, 

From those kind enough to say 
nice things about our issues from 
month to month we have a habit 
of asking for new ideas for future 
issues. That’s how that story on 
“fire ants” (page 54) started. How 
far north this dangerous new pest 
will go nobody knows. It may. be 
come a serious handicap to pasture 
and livestock development. But 
when E. H. Pearson, Autauga 
County, Ala., told us we'd better be 
doing something about it, we did 


Next month will be another 
issue that we think you'll enjoy 
Features scheduled for it include: 

Preliminary Report on a South 
Wide Brannan Farm Plan Survey: 

UTD Practices Boost Incomes for 
Alabama Farmers—By Roy Sellers. 

Farm to City to Farm—and Sue 
cess—By Fred Hurst. 

The South Looks Ahead—By Paul 
W. Chapman. 

Concrete Floors Save Feed—By 
R. H. Driftmier. 

Let Your Kitchen Work for You 
—By Oris Cantrell. 

Make Your Own Wedding Cake 
—By Johnnie Hovey. 

Helps to Women on Buying 
Shoes—By Marquetta Griswold. 

And three Youngfolks features: 

Homemade Fun, He Sees Col- 
lege Ahead, and Kudzu in the 
Classroom. 



















































For the best in 
electrified farm equipment... 











| TOBACCO 


ELECTRIFIED WORKSAVER 
OF THE MONTH 


BUILT-IN GRAIN ELEVATOR 


With this belt and bucket elevator, 
Glenn Hay, Ashville, O., can handle grain, 
feed quickly and easily just by flipping a 
switch or opening a few chutes. The key 
link in his automatic poultry feeding sys- 
tem, it elevates 200 bushels per hour, and... 

















is driven by a 1/-hp General Electric ex- 
plosion-proof motor (above). This sturdy, 
all-steel elevator is available in sizes that 
handle 50, 300, 500, 700 bushels per hour. 
It comes in any desired height, and .. . 


, is ideal for multiple-story poultry houses, 


rooms, granaries, or other buildings 
(abéve), where large volumes of grain or 
feed must be handled. Sealed ball bearings, 
Sply rubber belt, 22-gauge, heavily gal- 
vanized steel housing assure years of serv- 
¢ with little maintenance. For more de- 
tails check “Grain Elevator” in the coupon. 


“ELECTRIFIED FARMING” 


is coming your way. 
Ask your local power supplier about it! 


General Electric’s new 

6 mm full-color, sound 
movie, entitled “Electri- 
ed Farming,” is now 
available for free show- 
ing in your neighbor- 7 
! Chances are your 4 
power supplier al- 
ready has this film. Ask him about it 
y. In the event that your power 
Supplier does not yet have his copy of 
this film, ask the leader of your 4H, 
Grange or other farm group to 
ange a showing for your group: by 
Fiting to Association Films, Inc., 


w 
$5 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
















One typical tobacco grower says, “You can’t 
beat the jet curer for economy and efficiency. 
I know! I’ve given mine a real test.” 





ELECTRIC PUMP KEEPS 
IRRIGATION COSTS DOWN 








O. O. Hayman, Shelton, Nebr. pumps 
about 60,000,000 gallons of water during 
a 40 to 60 day irrigation season. Like 
many other farmers, he finds this pump 
is economical to operate. Moreover, its 
ability to stand up under hard, continu- 
ous use helps keep power and mainte- 
nance costs down. 

Size, models to meet every need 

This deep well turbine pump is avail- 
able in sizes, models to meet every irri- 
gation need. Capacities range from 50 to 
16,000 gallons per minute. Compact and 
ruggedly built, this pump is driven by 
a G-E Tri-Clad® motor—can be safely 
mounted outside without housing. For 
more details, check “Deep Well Tur- 
bine Pump” in the coupon. 


7 a 

Today the low cost of electric pumping has 

made irrigation profitable on many crops — 
even in areas of high annual rainfall. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER through more electricity on the farm 


URER CUTS FUEL BILLS 30°! 








, 
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«+» look for these labels 
whenever you buy. 











Easy to install, it produces clean, smokeless heat,. 
using new method of getting heat from low-cost oil 











A series of tile ducts permits barn-wide distri- 
bution of hot air from the curer — assures even 
temperatures for each stage of curing. 








According to reports from tobacco 
growers, this new jet curer cuts fuel bills 
by 30 to 50%. So efficient that it gets 
about 98% of the heat value from the 
oil it burns, this unit can cure “average” 
barns on from 75 to 100 gallons of #2 
oil—and do it automatically. 


No soot, no smoke, no flues 


Because the curer produces no soot or 
smoke, there is no need for flues. Ther- 
mostatic controls assure even, constant 
heat for uniform, top-graded leaf. Op- 
eration stops any time barn temperatures 
rise above curing levels, thus minimizing 
fire hazards. The curer is easy to install 
and is driven by a %-hp G-E motor with 
low voltage protection. For more details, 
check “Tobacco Curer” in the coupon. 










WRenmostay 
ABOVE FLOOR) 





™n TO RISE APPROX. PTO EVERY 6.0” OF LeneTS 





onexe 
me 


WONCOMBUSTICLE FLOOR ANOLE IRON FRAwE 


AS8ESTOS CEaERT COVERING 
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rime mC 


Elevation diagram of jet tobacco curer installation. 
id 


HAMMERMILL MAKES GRINDING EASY! 





One of the best feed-room labor- 
savers on the market today, this ham- 
mermill whizzes through any grinding 
job in no time at all. Built to eliminate 
clogging up, it makes light work of 
grinding grain, corn cobs, and other 





Gene Farthing, Sugar Grove, N. C. finds this 
G-E motor-driven hammermill and other electric 
equipment on his Dad’s farm real time-savers. 


products. Simple design, rugged all- 
steel construction reduce chances of 
breakdown. Since it has only one mov- 
ing part, rocks and_ other foreign mater- 
ial will not ordinarily damage the mill. 


Wide range of screen sizes 

Screens for this hammermill are easy 
to install and remove, are available in 
sizes from 5/64 inch to 2 inches. A 7%4- 
hp General Electric motor supplies de- 
pendable, economical driving power — 
releases tractors for important field 
work. For more information, check 
“Hammermill” in the coupen below. 








General Electric Company 
Section B669-111 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


1 would like additional information on the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

(J “Tobacco Curer”’ 

C) “Hammermill” 

C] “Deep Well Turbine Pump” 

C] “Grain Elevator” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
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Never neglect a 
blister 





The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 


Always use BAND-AID*—the only 
adhesive bandage that gives you all 
this protection. 


Sure-stick 
adhesive 


Stay-neat edges 


Super-absorbent 
gauze pad 





Safety-sealed envelopes 
—etasy to open 





@ 100% STERILE 


Caution: Not all adhesive band- 
ages are BAND-AID. Only Johnson 
& Johnson makes BAND-AID — 
used by more families and doctors 
than all other brands combined. 


} look for the S 








| (BANDA) 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 


Gohwron.fohmwon 











\*BAND-AID MEANS MADE BY 











Early March in England 

I picked the first primroses yes- 
terday. Opposite the front windows 
looking out, masses of snowdrops 
are blooming on the bank under the 
woodside hedge by the water. They 
are a real picture. As for the rest 
of the garden—it is still sleeping! 
This year we hope to enjoy cutting 
the grass—we’ve bought a motor- 
mower!! Oh! the sweat and labour 
last year was too much! 

Jack has just killed his yearly pig 
and brought us a huge lump of 
pork, sausage meat, trotters, liver, 
and the like! We're living on the 
fat of the land this week! 

What about the outcome of our 
general election? Most disappoint- 
ing to us Tories. I brought all my 
blue hyacinth bulbs into the win- 
dow, showing my colours!! But—no 
good. Most people are speculating 
on how long labour will stay in. But 
I don’t know what to think. Hal 
says we shall be all right anyhow! 

We've had a very good farming 
year, and have now finished the 
threshing. Harold says we’ve never 
had so much corn. It’s a lovely feel- 
ing to know the farm’s a success. 

The turkeys are just beginning to 
lay, and we’ve some day-old chicks 
(pullets) coming on the 23rd. Then, 
my work starts outside and I love 
it. Mrs. Harold Tydeman, 

Suffolk, England. 


When an Englishman (or Eng- 
lishwoman!) says “corn,” he means 
“wheat.” The Suffolk country is a 
land of farms and small villages. 





New Plan for Cotton Acres 

I want to express my ideas on 
farm acreage reduction. We are do- 
ing it in an unfair and unreason- 
able way. It should be done on the 
same principle as the income tax: 
that is, allow each farmer enough 
exemption to feed his family on; 
then make the reduction from there 
up. It is not right to cut a small 
farmer to where he has to quit; 
especially if you do not find some- 
thing else for him to make a living 
at. Industries do not want him after 
he gets around 40 years old. So, it 
is not right for our Government to 
tell him he cannot farm, and not 
help him find another way to make 
a living. Charlie Smith, 
Escambia County, Ala. 


We'd be glad to have reactions of 

other readers. 
Quit Fighting Grass 

I'm proud of the fact that I’ve 
been a continuous subscriber for 
more than 80 years. I can’t recall 
failing to read Dr. Poe’s letter or 
Dr. Holland’s sermon. You can 
judge from this my birthdays are 
getting up in big figures and come 
fast. I told my doctor when he gave 
me a physical checkup some months 
ago I would have to live to be 104 
to correct all the mistakes I had 
made. His reply was, “Don’t you 
reckon you'll be making more?” 





That reminds me of one mistake 
I made. I fought grass for 40 years 
before I found out the grass was 
worth more than the crop. Now 


grass and I are 
good friends. I 
fertilize it and 
grow all the new 
grasses and leg- 
umes I see adver- 
tised and hear of. 
I laugh when it 
rains, where I used to worry for 
fear the grass would get me, or boll 
weevils would ruin the cotton. A 
light pickup truck load of lambs or 
calves will bring me $500 off grass. 
Whenever we need cash, we load 
up the pickup and we have what 
we need to pay insurance, electric 
bills, taxes, etc. Our standard of 
living is as high as if we were in 
town. And we have a feeling of se- 
curity and peace of mind we never 
had before. M. S. Pearson, 

Monroe County, Ala. 





Likes Dr. Poe’s Editorials 

Each month Dr. Poe flings forth 
with a flash of faith a fine editorial 
that causes the reader to think in 
larger terms of his personal respon- 


. sibility and of his relation to the 


social order of this day. “An Appeal 
to Congress and Our Churches” is 
most timely and challenging. I shall 
take courage and determination 
and make greater preparation to 
lift “a Banner of Hope” in my min- 
istry. I have tried to lead my peo- 
ple to see that the church must be 
the main institution in which peo- 
ple shall find guidance for peace in 
this war-stricken world. 
Rev. Arthur B. Carlton, 
Elmore County, Ala. 


Those Brown Leghorns Again 

You say the chickens on your 
February cover were Brown Leg- 
horns. I believe that you are mis- 
taken. The painting has the exact 
features of the old-time Irish Gray 
Game. That is for the mother and 













father. I am not positive about the 

baby chicks. I enjoy your Mail Box, 

It gives us all a chance to stand up. - 

for our ideas, or speak for programs: 
we like, or to criticize others. 

Arthur Mite 

De Kalb County; 

No, they were Brown Leghe 

There are one or more other bree 

very much like them in coloring, 


Worried Over Today’s Tre 

I simply cannot see how these” 
Washington “experts” can explain. 
away the fact that they imported: 
potatoes in huge quantities, yet 
Americans do grow them rathepe 
well! Why do thev not try building® 
better markets and roads in they 
U. S., concentrate on aiding the 
“smaller” farmer in getting h ied 
products to the equally “small” city” 
consumer, instead of dealing with” 
international farming and huge 
combines on one extreme, and the 
leech who wants something for 
nothing on the other? If we try, the 
U. S. can work out a balanced eco- 
nomy and will not need foreign ex- 
port markets for the U. S., or im- 
ports from them. 

I have five children. My husband 
works in a huge auto plant for 
money to run our little 50-acre 
farm. We read all the labor news 
we get; we know the need for 
unions and also their shortcomings 
and those of farmers! We despise 
the idea of dictation from any 
source and: hope for a good future 














































for our children on the farm! Buikd 
Mrs. George Stephens, at lov 
Gwinnett County, Ga. with 
We'll be ready next month witha 
preliminary report of thinking by REYN 
Southern farm folks generally on 
farm programs. Longe 
Boost for Church Grounds no pri 
I have just read Dr. James Sells’ tion | 
most interesting article in the April summi 
issue on pretty church grounds, I ductio 
wish to thank you for the fine pub- ask fe 
licity you gave to soil conservation bonde 
of church grounds. I am sure this Reyno 
article will mean much toward in- 
creasing interest in this work in the , 
future. Your choic 
We are now working on a large sipple-err 
number of church grounds and ex corr 
pect to continue throughout the av 
year. O. D. Hall, 
Acting Georgia Conservationist, oo 
Soil Conservation Service. 4 " 
curt 
< Our Cover: sana 
A Southern “Rose Queen” 





ie would be hard to say which ele- 
ment in our beautiful cover ; 
spire more people to redouble or te 
new their interest in growin roses © 
—the attractive young lady or the — 
on sag blossoms themselves. The y’ 

ady is Miss Rose Marie Young 
Tyler, Tex., who was the Rose Queen 
of the Ty ler Rose Festival. 

The Kodachrome was made by C. C. 
Cowen. Mr. Cowen says: “Every 
helped graciously in making the pic- 
ture. The roses 7 Hn are left to ri 
Eclipse (yellow), Texas Cente’ 
(red), Peace (yellow), and Etoile de 
Hollande (red).” 
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Build this complete modern “MACHINERY CENTER” 
.»»AT HALF THE COST of an ordinary machine shed 


a ...With Pole-Frame construction and 


Ss" REYNOLDS /ifetime ALUMINUM 


any 


ture 
Build any Farm Structure better... 


hens, at lowest long-run cost... 


with rustproof, heat-reflecting 
ith a 


cy F REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM 


longer life, with minimum maintenance... 






Here’s the new concept in farm building applied 
to your mechanized operations center. It groups every- 











thing together: machinery repair and service shop, handily 
set up for year-round work, plus big garaging and storage areas. 









ads no protective painting needed! Heat reflec. You'll be truly amazed at the time-saving and labor-saving ideas packed 
Sells tion keeps interiors up to 15° cooler in . : BEN : 7 ° F 

April summer... . increases poultry and milk pro- into this building. It is quick and economical to erect. Just set the chemically 
nt — a et shod ee neem treated poles 4 feet in the ground—and nail the rest. No excavations, foot- 
ation bonded to asphalt felt, in rolls. Insulate with ings or foundations. 

- this Reynolds Aluminum Reflective Insulation. 

1 in- Developed by the Doane Agricultural Service, this building is the second 
1 the 


of a series of modern farm designs made available as a service of Reynolds 
Your choice of smooth or 


large tipple-embossed finish in Farm Institute. For detailed plans, directions for construction, list of 






1 ex- , ; 
the  gaaaotand materials and sources for treated poles, send $5.00 with the coupon. 
Hall 5-V CRIMP 
mist, WEATHERBOARD 
vice. SIDING 
CUTTERS AND Reynolds also serves the farmer with 
DOWNSPOUTS 





F A R M Aluminum Cable (ACSR), Portable 
SLING Irrigation Pipe, Siphon Tubes, 
INSTITUTE Paint Pigment and Freezer Foil. 

















clee -aan a a a i  ———— KK Se Se a <x <a << sue ee 
PF-5 
. REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. 
—— Please send me [] FREE “Aluminum Adaptor Plan” [] FREE 8- j 
oung page Catalog of Aluminum Farm Building Products [_] More infor- j 
a mation on Machinery Center [_] Literature on Labor-Saving Barn i 
a | I enclose $5.00 (check, cash or M.O.) for which please send me 1 
c.Gy | full set of Machinery Center plans. 1 
tr | I 
ist ! Name 
 é Reynolds Metals Company | Address ' 
L 


Building Products Section, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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Ordinary washu ? 
oe ane LAVA is amazingly gentle! \ 


as LAVA..-- 
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After field work or 


farmhouse chores am EVEN 
EXTRA DIRTY HANDS 
COME EXTRA CLEAN 


in 30 to 50 seconds 
with LAVA SOAP! 














ps miss this stub 
hands so clean. - 


born dirt .-- 


. so fast.-- 



















TT. i, ae Ree 


Pen3 Bs katt 








Towels Saved—Smudged No More! 
Yes, dirt’s off hands and down the drain 
—in 30 to 50 seconds. Not wiped off on 
your clean towels, but cleaned off clean. 


FETTER THAN 


LAVA 


The good gray bar with 
the creamy, snow-white lather 


‘UNIQUE DOUBLE-ACTION WHICH 
NO OTHER LEADING SOAP HAS! 


(1) In every inch of LAVA’S lather, 
50,000 tiny scrubbers rout out ground- 
in dirt. 

(2) Yet LAVA is amazingly gentle. 
LAVA contains the same soothing 
ingredient as in costly hand lotions. 


FOR POP, THE KIDS... AND MOM, TOO! 


It’s amazing how quickly LAVA routs 
out grimiest dirt, even grease and oil! 
Animal odors disappear. Rust, tar, even 
paint and vegetable stains vanish! LAVA 
works in hot or cold, soft or hard water 
...Cleans so thoroughly it routs many 
germs — helps nicks and cuts heal. 

But note: Speedy, though it is, LAVA 
is gentle enough for Mom’s or the chil- 
dren’s tender skin. Buy LAVA for the 
whole family — today! 





CLEANS 











WHAT’S NEW 


in Asriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 

















What Have Price Supports Cost ? 


OW does the Government, through its Commodity Cr 
Corporation, stand on price support operations? For the 1 
years from 1933 to Dec. 31, 1949, it is $468 million in the hole, 


On some commodities it has made money. It is ahead on cotton’ 


about $206 million. CCC has also made money on its tobacco 
soybean deals. But on a number of other commodities, it is in 
red. Irish potatoes with $348,500,000 is the big money loser. W. 

is $87 million behind; peanuts, $58 million; corn, $42,600,000; 
wheat, $40,600,000; and eggs, $39,300,000. Irish potatoes wi 


about one-third of 1 per cent of U. S. cultivated acreage is respon= 


sible for 75 per cent of the total loss to date. 


But the above figures tell only a part of the story. CCC still hag. 
$4 billions of federal money tied up in farm commodities, chiefly 


cotton, corn, wheat, and tobacco. Last Jan. 31, it actually owned 


$1,743,400,892 worth of commodities on which it pays storage | 
costs of $500,000 a day. It also had made loans in the amount of ~ 


$2,204,022,898. For example, CCC actually owned 3,686,241 bales 
of cotton and has loans on an additional 2,793,258. Most of these 
commodities are likely to be taken over as payment of the loans, 

During the next 12 months, CCC holdings of farm commodities 
will undoubtedly increase. In most cases, it cannot sell storable 
commodities at less than what amounts to parity. Only a limited 
give-away program for perishable commodities is being tried. So 
Uncle Sam seems stuck with a vast supply of farm commodities, 


Taxpayers Are Fussing 


Taxpayers are complaining bitterly about the heavy expense of 
the support program. Gone are the days when nearly everyone 
agreed that price support was a fine thing. It is a sign of the times 
that Congress has recently been flooded with leaflets from the 
Association for Abolition of Farm Price Supports, Inc., New York. 
Did you know that such an organization had been formed for the 
specific purpose of killing the farmers’ price support program? Well, 
it has. And friends of farmers, both in and out of Congress, better 
take note and quit fighting each other. 

In Congress, the once powerful Farm Bloc is split several ways— 
along political and sectional lines, and by commodity groups. View- 
ing the bitter squabble, Senator Russell of Georgia predicted recent- 
ly that unless there is a turn for the better at an early date, it may 
be “the beginning of the end of all farm programs.” Even so, it is 
not believed the rowing will upset the program this year. The Farm 
Bloc will manage to keep supports of some kind. But if it fails to 
patch up its differences, many farm leaders fear the program will 
fall to pieces under the attack of consumers in 1951. 


Acreage Allotments Not Enough 


March intentions to plant 17 principal crops demonstrate the 
futility of acreage allotments alone in reducing production. Farmers 
were asked to take about 15 million acres out of these 17 crops. 
Yet USDA’s survey shows that in March, farmers intended to in- 
crease these crops over 3% million acres. With the exception of 
cotton and wheat, farmers intend to overplant allotments of all 
crops to which acreage controls were applied. 

The present potato program has not worked well. But it has 
been a strictly voluntary program. It has called for acreage allot- 
ments, but there was nothing compulsory about them. About 85 
per cent of the potato growers complied. “But,” says Secretary 
Brannan, “production from excess acreage on noncomplying farms 
was over 50 million bushels, about 75 per cent of the surplus.” 

All this means that production and marketing controls are sure 
to be tightened in 1951. 

Farmers must decide soon whether they are willing to accept 
effective control measures in return for high level price supports. 
With any program that gives farmers what they want in the way of 
support prices, rather strict production control will be needed to 
protect Uncle Sam’s pocketbook. 

(See page 135 for additional “What's New.”) 
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TS looks do you proud wherever you 

drive, and you’ll find no greater 

motoring thrill anywhere than in this 
strapping valve-in-head straight-eight. 


But durability is important too—how 
does it fit into this beautiful picture? 


The answer comes straight from the 
sturdy stock beneath every 1950 Buick. 


The massive, X-type frame is firmly 
braced and non-weaving —foundation of 
Buick’s famed solidity. 


There’s lasting firmness in driving 
through a rigid, full-length torque-tube 
that’s held in perfect T-square align- 


Only Buick has 


(New F-263 engine in SUPER models.) 
close-up road view both forward and back *¢ 
between the axles « 















ment with the rear axle for trueness on 
the road. 


The 4-wheel coil springs are practically 
breakproof under the severest action, 
and never need servicing. 


Really wide Safety-Ride rims insure 
better road stability—low-pressure tires 
cushion every mile—specially calibrated 
shock absorbers snub jars and jolts with 
lasting quickness and precision. 


Rewer, too, is lastingly lively—be- 
cause every Buick Fireball engine has 
the extra durability of Durex main and 
connecting-rod bearings, Accurite cyl- 
inders precision bored and double honed, 
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Youls Like the way X Lasts 


and a host of other precision features— 
plus the basic efficiency of valve-in-head 
design. 


Even the liquid-cushioning smoothness 
of Dynaflow Drive,* if you choose it, 
adds longer life to the whole car. 


So durability is definitely part of the 
Buick story—as the years will show you. 


Go see your Buick dealer for the start 
of that proof—and for the good news on 
model selection and price that says 
**Better Buy Buick!’’ 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on 
SUPER and SPECIAL models. 2 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


and with it goes: HIGHER-COMPRESSION Fireball valve-in-head power in three engines. 


NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI-GUARD forefront, taper-through fenders, “double bubble” taillights * 
TRAFFIC-HANDY SIZE, less over-all length for easier parking and garaging, short turning radius °* 
SOFT BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Safety-Ride rims, low-pressure tires, ride-steadying torque-tube * 


WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, 
EXTRA-WIDE SEATS cradled 
WIDE ARRAY OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 





WHATEVER YOUR PRICE BANGE 


Seller 


When better automobiles are 





Tune in HENRY J, TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 





built BUICK will build them 





to Greater 
Value 
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Ramblings Over the Farm 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


in this much drier-than-usual 

spring. As this is written, our 
sericea seedings (about 25 acres) are 
coming up nicely. Mostly the land 
was prepared early and then har- 
rowed in time for soil to settle. Then 
we paid a neighbor 25 cents an acre 
for use of his cultipacker-seeder. It’s 
the most perfect planting tool that I 
know for small seeds. 

All our cornland was prepared 
early and all the water that fell has 
been saved. What 
trouble we’ve had 
with stands has 
come mostly from 
mice, doves, and 
crows, not dry 
seedbeds. 

When a dust 
and sandstorm 
struck us in 
March, worse 
than anything ever known before in 
the lifetime of our oldest citizens, 
everybody got a liberal education in 
the value of lands protected by 
green blankets. Roads along newly 
- plowed fields were almost impass- 
able for some hours; along farms 
sowed down to crimson clover and 
other crops, travel conditions were 
just about normal. 


Gin this» things have stood out 


Mr. Nunn 


For this never-normal-any- 
more weather, maybe you'd find as 
helpful as we have the new experi- 
mental 30-day forecasting service of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. We have 
been cooler and drier than normal 
all spring. Except for one month’s 
miscue on rain, these forecasts since 
January have been quite accurate 
for our section. The service costs 
$4.80 per year. Subscriptions can 
be sent to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Tricgems of the 1949 crop. It’s a peach that 


Watching our clover fields this 
spring, I’ve realized fully for the 
first time how important phosphate 
and potash are. Somehow we 
missed a few streaks the last time 
we put basic slag on the land. It has 
been no trouble to pick out these 
phosphate-short spots. Then last 
winter we put potash around all the 
apple trees in one patch. Clover 
about them was better than any- 
where else. I notice that Autauga 
County, Ala., growers talk about 
500 pounds of 0-14-10 annually. 


One question for which we've 
been looking for an answer is, “How 
many shotes and hogs will an acre 
of good crimson clover carry?” We 
carried seven this season; some have 
told us of four and five. Wadsworth 
Bros. at Prattville, Ala., carried 210 
on 10 acres from Feb. 1 until late 
April. They got a net yield of pork 
from the clover of at least 9,000 
pounds live weight. Enough growth 
was left to reseed the field for next 
fall. In a mild winter, on clover that 
is well fertilized and that gets an 
early start, it seems it ought to carry 
from five to 10 hogs from early De- 
cember on or as many as the Wads- 
worths carried if grazing doesn’t 
start quite as soon. 

We've shifted our crib corn 
acreage this year from Dixie 17 to 
Dixie 18. In the latitude of Central 
Alabama and Middle Georgia, there 
is just too much weevil damage to 
17. We had no trouble in complete- 
ly cleaning out weevils with two 
treatments of this ethylene dichlo- 
ride-carbon tetrachloride mixture 
(Di-Weevil), but it costs money and 
is messy to fool with. We did notice 
last year that hogs would complete- 
ly pass up U. S. 13 to get to Dixie 
17. So, with the good yields it 
makes, we still think it’s a mighty 


ES 





has size, quality, and early 


enough ripening that it can be canned before weather gets so hot. 


good variety for hogging-down. As 
Dixie 18 is later in maturing than 
most of our good hybrids, we plant- 
ed it a little earlier than usual. Late 
April to early May has seemed the 
best period in our latitude to plant 
most hybrids to hit July rains; we 
began planting 18 nearer April 15. 


The other day the farmer of 
the family and I did a little figuring 
on per-acre corn costs. We're aim- 
ing for 40 and 50 bushels per acre 
and better, with 400 pounds 4-10-7 
and 200 pounds ammonium nitrate. 
On that basis, cash costs quickly 
run up to $22 to $24 an acre. 

We think we've got to cut that 
cost and that we’ve got to get more 
legumes into our corn rotation. Of 
course, we are familiar with our ex- 
periment stations’ results over a 
period of many years. The possibili- 
ties were brought home afresh to us 
recently in visiting the Land Use 
Project at Tuskegee, Ala., with 
Supervisor A. A. Sheppard. On land 
put into a corn-Caley peas-and- 
vetch rotation with legumes getting 
400 pounds 0-14-10 in the fall, corn 
yields had gone from 10 and 12 
bushels an acre to 45 and 50 
bushels. The land is skipping corn 
one year in three to allow legumes 
to mature a heavy seed crop. It also 
got a two-year build-up of legumes 
in the beginning. 


We have begun a BHC spray 
program on hogs to keep down lice 
and mange and itching and rubbing. 
We had far too much screwworm 
damage last year. Anything that will 
eliminate possible cracks or breaks 
or irritated places on the skin we 
think will be a big help. Whether 
BHC is of any direct help in con- 
trolling screwworm flies we don’t 
know. We are quite certain, how- 
ever, that these results by indirect 
methods will pay off. 

Our hog goal is heavy marketings 
in August and early September 
while prices are still high. Our earli- 


We cultivate corn very little and very shallow. Look at this mass of roots from 
very top of the ground 51 days after patch from which it came was planted. 






est corn we've planted for ho - | 
down to begin in late June; our pigs | 
and shotes to go onto it we’re bring. 
ing along now; we don’t intend to 
let screwworms block us if we can 
help it. 


Another cost factor in hog rais. 
ing is protein supplement. We know 
what crimson clover will do in win. 
ter and spring; we've also found 
what alfalfa will do the year-round 
except in very dry or very cold 
weather. Unfortunately, those two 
alone are not enough to solve the 
problem. As a temporary expedient, 
we're planting soybeans in com 
skips this time. Next fall we expect 
to get in at least one good patch 
of Ladino or ALA-LU clover. We're 
thinking also that we must find a 
way to tie in our kudzu plantings, 
when they get fully established, 
with our hogging-off program. See 
page 136 for a roundup of ideas of 
others on this problem. 

We've planted our first fine- 
leaved sericea this spring. Maybe 
that will have more possibilities for 
hogs than ordinary sericea seems to 
have. For next fall, we're hoping to 
get at least a few pounds of the new 
strain of Caley peas to try out. Its 
known as broad-leaved rough pea, 
In station tests at Auburn and Camp 
Hill, Ala., it has made far heavier 
growth than ordinary Caley peas 
and made it earlier. 









If we are to continue to have 
winters such as the last two, it seems 
to us our folks in the Coastal] Plains 
will need to be planting for thei 
home orchards more peaches such 
as July Elberta, Southland, and one 
or more of the new varieties of 
R. L. Baker, Baileyton, Ala. 

Without winter weather, we've 
got to have varieties that don’t need 
much cold to break their bud rest 
Dixigem has set a fine crop for 
this time; last year it had almost no 
peaches. Our pet variety, Triogem, 
still seems pretty good to survive 
mild winters and make a crop. With 
ordinary winters we wouldn't swap 
it for any other we've tried for 
home use. We have enough trees of 
it set for all our own freezing and 
canning needs. 
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JULIE WILSON, 
lovely singing star 
of stage and radio 


r heavier 
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for their 
ches such 


a LG | N L y barn J Lord and Lady Elgins are priced from $67.50 to $5,000. Elgin DeLuxe from 
$45.00. to $67.50. Other Elgins as low as $29.75, including the Federal Tax 
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®Made of “Elgiloy” metal. Patent pending 


Oty ELG|N tote 
Dra. Feasor Meineyning, 


ELIMINATES 99% OF ALL REPAIRS 
DUE TO STEEL MAINSPRING FAILURES 


Blew extra proud you’ll be to give an Elgin—or to wear one yourself! Elgin Watches are styled so 
superbly that they are the choice of America’s “‘best-dressed”” men and women. 

And how doubly thrilling these new Elgins are! Sharing honors with fashion-correct beauty are such 
exclusive features as the DuraPower Mainspring. This is the most dependable power for accurate time- 
keeping ever put into a watch! It eliminates 99% of all repairs due to steel mainspring failures. 

For every gift occasion—birthdays, anniversaries, weddings, graduation—give the watch you know 
will give years of happiness. See the fashion-correct, dependable new Elgins at your jeweler’s now. 
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Rocket! Rocket! OC. ET! You 
the pedal—and the “Rocket” Engine “88” 
Oldsmobile takes off! “Rocket” response—ready and 
_._ eager! “Rocket” teamwork with Whirlaway 
> Hydra-Matic*—superbly smooth! “Rocket” Engine _ 
power—strong and sure down the wide open 
straightaway! This is the thrill that you ought to try— 


before you buy any new car. See your Oldsmobile 


H, V/A dealer. Make a date with a “Rocket 8” 


demonstrator. And remember—the Oldsmobile ‘*88”’ 


comes at a reduced price for 1950! 

















A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


*Whirlaway Hydra-Matic Drive, at reduced price, now optional on all Oldsmobile models. 
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HERE aren’t very many of them left... a 
| handful of very old men who were the South’s 
gallant boys at Shiloh, Kennesaw Mountain— 
Appomattox. 
here are, according to the Associated Press, only 
Confederate veterans living—23 of the 600,000 
who fought for the Lost Cause (against more 
in 2 million in the Union Armies). 
sven of these 23 live in Georgia, Alabama, and 
rida. Of these seven, the oldest is 104, and the 
mgest, 98. They are: 
R. Crump, of Rt. 1, Lincoln, Ala., who was born 
ec. 23, 1847. 
James W. Moore, of 610 Mabry St., Selma, Ala., 
Jan. 26, 1852. 
William Joshua Bush, of Fitzgerald, Ga., born 
ly 10, 1845. 
seph P. Robles, of Rt. 8, Box 911, Tampa, Fla., 
Feb. 14, 1847. 
pbert K. Boyt, of 54 Grove Ave., St. Augustine, 
‘born Jan. 27, 1848. 
George W. Keith, of Graceville, Fla., born Jan. 17, 
William A. Lundy, of Laurel Hill, Fla., born Jan. 
b, 1848. 
"Gen. James W. Moore, of Selma, Ala., is the life- 
commander in chief of the United Confederate 
feterans. He was elected at the UCV convention in 
MLittle Rock, Ark., last fall. Only four men attended 
this convention, but they vowed to continue to meet 
ntil there were no Confederate veterans left. (GAR 
/yeterans gave up their conventions some time ago.) 
General Moore (none of the surviving veterans 
were officers in the Confederate Army, but the years 
have given them courtesy titles) ran away at 13 to 
join Morgan’s Partisan Raiders. 
After the war, he attended Vir- 


y 1 he Last of a Gallant Band 


By ANN WALDRON 
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while younger veterans of more recent wars tired. 

General Moore recalls with some bitterness how 
Confederate soldiers, armed with old muzzle loaders, 
fought Yankee troops equipped with seven-shot re- 
peater rifles. 


Alabama’s other Confederate veteran is 102-year- 
old P. Riggs Crump, who has been a deacon in the 
Refuge Baptist Church near Lincoln for 70 years. 
He was born in St. Clair County, and moved to Talla- 
dega County about 12 years after the war. He wit- 
nessed the surrender at Appomattox. 


Gen. William Joshua Bush, Georgia’s last Confed- 
erate veteran, is 104. The State of Georgia recently 
appropriated $2,000 to pay off the mortgage on his 
home in Fitzgerald. Gen. Bush entered the Con- 
federate Army in Wilkinson County. 


Joseph Robles, who lives on a farm near Tampa, 
Fla., is 103 years old and still active. He was 14 
when the War Between the States began. At 16 he 
joined the Florida Militia and at 17 the regular Flor- 
ida troops. He spent most of his time guarding Con- 
federate cotton boats along the Florida coast and still 
recalls when Yankee gunboats lay off the shores of 
Tampa, maintaining a constant vigil against Southern 
efforts to run the blockade. 

Robert K. Boyt, 102, is the oldest citizen of the 
nation’s oldest city, St. Augustine. A native of Barnes- 
ville, Ga., he has lived in Florida since early child- 
hood. He enlisted in the Confederate Army in Ocala, 
Fla., at the age of 16, and served in the cavalry under 
General Dickinson around Palatka and Gainsville, Fla. 

Married three times and the father of four chil- 
dren, Mr. Boyt attributes his long life to clean living. 
He has never used tobacco and was in his late 90’s 
before he tasted liquor, and then it was a “hot toddy,” 
for medicinal purposes, he said. 
A broken hip now confines him 








ginia Military Institute and is 
the oldest living graduate of 
that school. Not long ago he 
_" 38 journeyed to Lexington to re- 
% view the VMI cadet corps. 
General Moore is a familiar 
figure at Armistice Day pa- 
rades throughout Alabama. In 
Birmingham last year he sat on 
the back of a convertible and 
waved jauntily to the crowds, 
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to his home. 

George W. Keith, 102, lives 
with one of his daughters, Miss 
Roxie Keith, in Graceville, Fla. 
He is in poor health and is not 
very active. 

William A. Lundy, 101, lives 
in Laurel Hill, Fla., and is still 
active, even visiting the nearby 
town of Okaloosa occasionally. 
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Joseph P. Robles, 103, Tampa, Fla. 











Robert K. Boyt, 102, St. Augustine, Fla. 





: ae 
Gen. James W. Moore, 98, Selma, Ala., lifetime 
commander in chief of the United Confederate 
Veterans. Photo by Ed Jones, Birmingham News. 















P. Riggs Crump, 102. of Lincoln, Ala. 
Photo by R. E. ‘Buster” Hogan. 


William Joshua Bush, 104, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
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Boll weevils, aphids, and bollworms robbed Alabama cotton farmers of more 


than 50 million dollars in 1949. 


losses we can’t afford in 1950. 


Georgia lost over 40 millions. 


These are 


Right now is the time to do something about it. 


To Save Your Profits, 


By F. S. ARANT 
Entomologist, Alabama Experiment Station, API 


cotton last season gave net profits ranging 

from $52 to $77 per acre. These were re- 
sults of experiments conducted by API Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in central and southern 
Alabama. Many farmers made similar profits from 
properly dusting their cotton. Others who failed 
to control the boll weevil and related pests lost a 
crop of cotton and contributed their part of the 
$50 million lost by Alabama cotton growers. 


CE coton tas sa insects on well fertilized 


The first step in a successful cotton insect con- 
trol program is to lay in a supply of the right 
poisons. If a dust is used, at least 30 pounds 
should be bought early for each acre of cotton. 
If spray is used, get enough emulsifiable concen- 
trate for three to four applications. 

Several new insecticides will effectively con- 
trol the boll weevil and other cotton insects. BHC- 
DDT, three-five mixture, and 20 per cent toxa- 
phene have given consistently higher yields under 
Alabama conditions than any other dusts used 
extensively against major cotton pests. Average 
gains of % bale per acre have resulted from use 
of these materials on well fertilized land in many 
experiments over a three-year period in central 
and southern Alabama. Emulsifiable concentrates 
of toxaphene and toxaphene-DDT have been ef- 
fective when applied as sprays. However, sprays 
have been used for only one year in experiments. 


Dust Gives Excellent Control 


A dust that contains 3 per cent gamma benzene 
hexachloride and 5 per cent DDT. gives excellent 
control of boll weevil, bollworm, cotton aphid, 
and other insects. It kills the boll weevil quicker 
than any other material tested. This is a real ad- 
vantage in controlling weevils during rainy weath- 
er. However, it will not kill weevils as long after 
application as toxaphene. 





POISON 


Twenty per cent toxaphene dust is effective in 
control of boll weevil, bollworm, cotton fleahop- 
per, thrip, leafworm, grasshopper, and plant bug. 
It will suppress aphids, but it is not highly effec- 
tive in eliminating heavy infestations. Toxaphene 
provides a quicker death than calcium arsenate, 
but is slower in action than BHC. It lasts longer 
in the field than BHC and is slightly more effec- 
tive during hot weather. 


Sprays as Effective as Dusts 


Sprays prepared from emulsifiable concentrates 
of toxaphene are as effective as dusts when ap- 
plied at the rate of 2 pounds technical toxaphene 
per acre. 

Calcium arsenate will give satisfactory control 
if used in alternate applications with three-five 
mixture BHC-DDT, or with 2 per cent nicotine. 

Aldrin and dieldrin are two new insecticides 
that showed promise in control of boll weevil in 
1949. These are still in experimental stage and 
not recommended for general farm use in 1950. 

Experiments conducted by the Alabama Station 
in central and southern parts of the state during 
the past three years have shown that early appli- 


‘ cations, made before and just after squaring be- 


gins, do not increase yield. Cotton that was given 
three early applications without later treatment 
averaged 70 pounds seed cotton per acre less than 
cotton receiving no insecticide. Where three early 
applications were followed later by seven dustings 
when the crop was being set and matured, aver- 
age gain was 483 pounds seed cotton per acre 
over undusted fields. Cotton receiving no early 
treatment, but dusted seven times while the crop 
was being set and matured, produced 508 more 
pounds seed cotton per acre than undusted areas 
in the same experiments. 

These results show that early dusting for boll 


as g* ‘ ey 


, Ala. The high yield of seed: cotton followed 11 dustings with 20 per cent toxaphene, 








weevil control in Alabama does not increase the 
yield of seed cotton. But early dusting does cause 
the crop to set a little earlier. And early setting 
of the crop may be an advantage in some areas, 

Highest yields from control of cotton insects 
result from applying insecticides while plants are 
setting and maturing the crop. After plants are 
fruiting freely, squares should be examined for 
boll weevil punctures. Begin applying insecticides 
on well fertilized cotton when 25 or more squares 
are punctured out of each 100 examined. 


During a fairly normal season, three applica- 
tions of insecticides should be made at five-day 
intervals. Following the third dusting, cotton 
should be examined at weekly intervals. When 
number of squares punctured exceeds 25 in 100 
examined, three to four additional applications 
should be made at five-day intervals. 


When To Make Applications 


During seasons of very heavy boll weevil in- 
festations or during swarming, interval between 
applications should be shortened to four days. 
Where infestations are extremely heavy and rain- 
fall is frequent, it may be necessary to put on two 
applications a week to bring insects under con 
trol. Applications of dusts or sprays should be 
made as needed until top bolls are mature. Very 
late treatments are. often most profitable. It is 
costly to stop treatments before bolls mature. 


During a normal season, dusts should be ap- 
plied at the rate of 10 pounds per acre per appli- 
cation. The rate should be increased to 12 to 15 
pounds on large cotton during a season of heavy 
insect damage or frequent rainfall. 


When sprays are used, the same number of ap 
plications are required as for dusts. The emul 
fiable concentrate should be diluted with water 
and applied at the rate of 2 pounds technical 
toxaphene per acre. When DDT is included i 
the mixture, the rate is 2 pounds technical tox 
phene and 1 pound technical DDT per acre 
Material should be applied at the rate of 2 to6 
gallons of diluted spray per acre. 


Ground or Airplane Methods 

Insecticides may be applied with ground m& 
chinery or by airplane. Ground dusters s 
have a distributor over each row. The dust sh 
be blown through the foliage in a thin cloud that 
completely envelops plants. The air should be 
fairly calm when dusting. In general, late after 
noon is the best time. 

Ground sprayers should have one to three no? 
zles per row, depending upon size of cottom 
‘When sprays are applied by airplane, flagmet 
should be used to insure complete coverage 
each row. Apply about 2 gallons per acre Wi 
aerial equipment and 6 gallons with ground. 
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No, this isn’t as daffy a farm program 
as it sounds, not if you’re interested 


in new methods and good profits. 


By HAROLD BENFORD 
Plainsman Farms, Chambers County, Ala. 


busy trying to finish those jobs that were 

planned before the spring harvest season. 
We are about to finish the job of gleaning rocks 
and grubs from clover fields to be combined. This 
is a job we always dread, but one that must be 
done. We have learned that rocks just don’t thresh 
out well. 

Cattle were moved from some clover fields be- 
fore April 1; from others in mid-April. Most of 
our crimson clover fields were kept grazed down 
rather closely all winter. As a result of earlier de- 
yelopment than usual of our clover and the close 

ing ours has had, we are taking our cows off 
a little earlier than we had planned. 

Ordinarily, our first major field job in spring is 
the first cutting of alfalfa hay. This year our plan 
is to move steers to the alfalfa and try to graze off 
that first cutting. We want to delay haying until 
after clover seed harvest. The first cutting of hay 
usually comes during the latter part of April or 
first of May with us. At this time, showers, soil 
moisture, and still relatively cool weather make 
hay curing quite slow and risky. Steers will save us 
the trouble of cutting, raking, baling, storing, and 
finding a market for it. There is always a market 
for a good fat steer. We are saving some rough 
hay to feed steers to help keep down bloat while 
they are on the alfalfa. 

Many of our steers are fat now, and I wouldn't 
be surprised if some of them didn’t reach market 
and possibly the table by the time this reaches you. 


oes April found us on Plainsman Farms 


Lessons in Feeding Steers 


After two years’ experience with buying steers 
in the fall, grazing them over winter, and finishing 
for spring market, we feel we have learned several 
things. See how this list compares with your think- 
ing and experience: 

1, Get steers that are healthy and in fairly good 
condition. If there is any doubt about health, 
don't buy. If they are too thin, don’t buy. I bought 
two steers last fall that were too thin. I knew it at 
the time, but took the chance. One pulled through 
and the other passed on. 

2. Get big steers (500-700 pounds) with the 
frame already there. They make much faster gains 
® grazing than do small ones (300-400 pounds). 
Its reasonable if you stop and think. A big steer 
just has a larger manufacturing plant.than a small 
one. Most of what he eats goes for flesh. He 
doesn’t have to grow the frame, too, as the small 
one does, 

3. Vaccinate all steers and other cattle for black- 

and hemorrhagic septicemia. We lost one last 
year from blackleg. 

4. Check cattle closely for bloat when they are 
® succulent green spring grazing. We lost two 
steers from bloat this past winter on alfalfa. 

5. Spraying or treating all cattle for lice would 

a good idea. I’m sure better gains would be 
made. We have not done this so far, though. How- 
ever, we have recently obtained, through an ad in 

: Progressive Farmer, a small pump which is 

ven from the power take-off of a tractor. We 
are now in a position to spray the cattle when 
necessary. We plan now to spray our cows every 


‘ 


three or four weeks this summer in an effort to 
keep down screwworm trouble. 

Well, we are still getting ready for reseeding 
crimson clover seed harvest. In an effort to par- 
tially avoid, if possible, some of the seed loss we 
suffered last year from rain and hail, we are going 
to windrow much of our clover this time. We have 
one windrow attachment for the mower and have 
placed an order for a windrower. We will start 
windrowing before clover is ready for combining. 
Clover seems to stand more rain in the windrow 
than it will if left standing. A new windrow pick- 
up attachment is ready for one of our combines. 

We have had a number of questions about com- 
bining clover seed. When is the crop ready? What 
make of combine should I get? How should the 
combine be set? We try to start combining when 
about 80 per cent of the clover heads will slip off 
easily. Clover on upland areas will mature and 
be ready before that on lower areas. 


How To Select a Combine 


What make of combine will do the best job? 
That’s the $64 question. I have seen several makes 
in operation on crimson clover and have come to 
this conclusion: All makes will do a good job if 
clover is ready and the machine is properly set, 
and the driver regulates his ground speed proper- 
ly. I think there is as much in the man (operator) 
as in the machine. 

With our combines, one has a much longer 
cutter bar than the threshing cylinder. We have 
been unable to do as good a job with this ma- 
chine as we have with the smaller ones in which 
the cylinder is almost as long as the cutter bar. 

My advice on what combine to buy is to get 
one on which the quickest repair service is avail- 
able. If more than one is needed, get them alike, 
then repair service will be easier and parts will 
be interchangeable. And, too, you will have only 
one machine to learn to operate. 
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‘Steers Making Hay; Combines Go to Clover 


How to set the combine is another big question. 
First we need to know what the various jobs are 
that the machine has to do: 1) cutting; 2) thresh- 
ing; 3) cleaning. To this list could be added trans- 
porting unthreshed grain from cutter bar to thresh- 
ing cylinder and elevating threshed seed to bagger. 


Combine Settings To Get Results 


We seldom have any trouble cutting. Adjust- 
ment of reel speed should be synchronized with 
ground speed. If reel is running too fast, clover 
seed heads will be knocked off before reaching the 
cutter bar. We use heavy rubber bat extensions 
on the reel to keep clover from piling up on cutter 
bar and going into the thresher cylinder in a wad. 

We use hacksaw blades to adjust spacing be- 
tween cylinder bars and the grate. A thickness of 
two to four blades is about right in the beginning 
of the season. We run with the cylinder speed 
about as fast as we can get it (1,500-1,700 r.p.m.). 
As the season advances and clover gets riper, it 
usually is necessary to increase space between 
cylinder and grate and slow cylinder speed to keep 
from bursting seed. 

The next job after seed are threshed is sepa- 
rating seed from chaff. This is done by screening 
and air. Adjustable sieves are set to let seed sift 
through and hold the chaff. We follow our manual 
instructions to begin with, then make finer ad- 
justments as needed. Enough air is used to keep 
screens and sieves clean and not blow seed out 
the back. With crimson, very little air is needed. 

Well, it looks like I can’t find a stopping place. 
My writing is getting kinda like my working. I’m 
going around in circles. Or maybe I’m like the 
newly-wed soldier just after his first major dis- 
agreement (not a fight) with his young bride, when 
he said, “Well, Mollie, I’m beginning to believe 
that this is one of those peculiar missions in which 
maybe I would have done a better job if I had 
stopped before I started.” 











Calf feeder and creep on Dr. W. N. Payne farm, Jefferson County, Ala. Feeder is built on 
runners and can be easily moved by truck or tractor. Changing location holds down rat 
hazard and unsanitary surroundings due to mold and manure. Capacity of feeder is about 
1 ton of ground grain. Twelve calves (six on a side) can eat at one time. Dr. Payne usual- 
ly has feeder split by fences and lets bull calves to it from one side, heifers on the other. 
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This Farmer Stands on 
Firmer Ground—Do You? 


With prices going down faster than costs, how can a man 


keep up his net income? There are ways to do it, says Mr. 


Fanning. Check your own set-up by this man’s methods. 


E made $212.59 above expenses in 1937 and 
$1,546.40 in 1949. 

When he looked at those two figures, two 
questions popped into his mind. What caused this 
increase? How can I hold on to it? 

Most everybody who has farmed for the past 12 
or 13 years has asked himself those same questions 
during recent months. They are good questions 
and need to be carefully considered. 

The farmer with these balances in income op- 
erates a 122-acre farm. He has records of what 
he has sold and spent during each of the past 13 
years. He likes to pull the figures out every now 
and then and do a little thinking. It was on one 
of these occasions that we sat down together to do 
some talking about those questions. 

The first thing we did was to take a look at the 


By J. W. FANNING 


Economist, Georgia Extension 
Service 


world in which this farm had 
existed during these 13 years. 
Here are just a few things that 
happened during this period: 

—A World War that cost this 
country more than $300 billion and left us owing 
a debt of about $260 billion. 

—An increase of 3% times in personal incomes. 

—An increase of 30 per cent in number of people 
gainfully employed in the U. S. 

—Level of prices received by farmers doubled. 

—The largest demand in the history of the world 


Mr. Fanning 





Pram coe 


@ CARING FOR 6,000 LAYING HENS is easy for Frank Thur- 
mond, Jackson County, Ga., poultryman, because he uses labor 
ouse. His hens are housed in one 
building. A track and carrier operating from one end of the build- 
ing to the other makes feeding and gathering eggs an easier job. 
The carrier is easily pushed along the runway in center of building, 
even when it’s loaded with several sacks of feed. Feeding troughs 
are located on each side of runway. Nests are built alon 
runway just above feeding troughs. A large electric fan 
of the building pulls hot air out of the house on summer 
days and steps up egg production. Automatic waterers save many 

j insure a supply of fresh water at all times. 


saving devices in his poultry 


an en 


steps each week an 





$145.06 per acre for corn “hoggec 


Dothan Eagle Photo. 
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“YIELDS OF % TON OF PORK PER ACRE > 
are becoming commonplace on farms where corn 
is hogged in the field,” says G. B. Phillips, Ala- 
bama’s extension livestock specialist. 
year test by the API Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Auburn, hogs paid $2.62 per bushel, or 
P in the field. 
“For the four-year period, this price was at least 
$1 more per bushel than cash prices for the grain,” 
says Mr. Phillips. Hogs in photo are harvesting 
corn for Joe Martin Stallings, Houston County, Ala. 


In a four- 








for many food and raw products from our farms, 

These developments alone could make for large 
increases in farm income. A farmer could gain jn 
income because of rising prices, even though he 
didn’t increase his volume of production. 

But there comes an end to most everything as 
far-reaching as the second World War. What kind 
of a world does this farm exist in at the present 
time? We talked about that for a while. Here 
are a few things we mentioned: 

—The possibility of another war is being talked, 

—This Government is running in the red, even 
with a yearly income exceeding $40 billion. That's 
more than the annual farm income of this country, 

—There is some talk that the national income 
could go higher. 

—Government controls in agriculture are jp- 
creasing as a result of surpluses. This means a te. 
duction in many important sources of cash income, 


—Costs are causing tighter squeezes and profits 


are becoming more difficult to make. 


These developments could cause real trouble to. 


this farmer, and he knows it. It’s a new world 
him and to thousands of others just like him, ~ 


This farmer has pretty well convinced himself 


that he could not hold onto his increased income 
farming as he did 13 years ago. Higher prices 
brought about a lot of his increased income. He 
realizes this. But now that prices he receives are 
falling faster than prices he pays, he can’t look to 
another price rise in the near future to hold his 
income up. It’s going to take something else. 

We did a little checking together to see what 
changes he had made on his farm during these past 
13 years. We tried to decide whether these changes 
would stand up against the problems we thou 
we could see out ahead and help him to hold 


income up. Here are some changes discussed: 
1. Have you increased the size of your farm? 


There is a pretty close tie-up between size of 
your farm and amount of your income. But size of 
a farm can be measured in several different ways. 

This farmer has not added any acres to his farm, 
but he is tending more acres now than he did 18 
years ago. He looked after 40% acres in 1937 and 
83% acres in 1949. These acres included his crop- 
land and improved permanent pasture. This is 
often spoken of as improved land. 


It was interesting to note that he doubled up on 
5% acres in 1937 but grew two crops on 16 acres 
in 1949. That practice alone counts for a nice little 
increase in acres tended. He has-put some idle acres 
to work. In addition, he has reached out and 
brought some woodland (Continued on page 198) 
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EADING the scoreboard of the nation’s 
RR presses reveals that the South outgained 

the nation in new nonfarm jobs, personal 
incomes, and bank deposits in the last decade. 

New records were established in livestock and 

production and sales, farm mechanization, 
gnd rural electrification. 

Southern cities, growing much faster than those 
in most other sections of the United States, are 

iding expanding markets for food products, 
especially meat, eggs, frozen foods, and milk. 

Greater gains in earning power were made in 
the South during the past 10 
years than in any other region of 
the United States. 

With these increased earnings 
have come higher standards of 
living, better tools and equip- 
ment with which to work, and— 
best of all—brighter prospects 
for the years ahead. 

Most important among the 
gains made are those that have 
brought higher incomes to farmers. 

For every $1 made by Southern farmers in 
1940, they averaged $3.87 nine years later. 

But Southern farmers who sold livestock, live- 
stock products, or poultry, in addition to crops, 
made even more. 

For every $1 made by Southern farmers from 
livestock and poultry sales in 1940, they made 
$4.11 in 1948. 


Decade’s History Impressive 


In no period of the South’s history have such 
rapid gains in farm efficiency been recorded as 
were achieved during the past 10 years. In no 
other region of the nation, during the past decade, 
did farm incomes increase so much as in the 
Southern States. 

Increased earnings from farming brought many 
good things to the South, including a higher level- 
of-living rating by USDA. 

The Department of Agriculture publishes what 
is called a Farm-Operator Family Level-of-Living 
Index. This index provides a simple way of com- 
paring one county, one state, or one region with 
others throughout the nation. It is based upon 
eamings, farm equipment, and home conveniences; 
itincludes such things as cars, trucks, electricity, 
radios, and telephones. 

In this index, which is published on a county 
basis, the South has always ranked low. But dur- 
ing the first half of the last 10-year period, South- 
em counties made greater gains than those in other 
sections of the nation. The South gained 34 points 
out of 100; other sections of the nation, 22 points. 

Living standards on Southern farms will con- 
tinue to improve for the next five years at a more 
mapid rate than those in other sections. 


Farm Electrification 


The South’s leadership in bringing electricity 
to farms and in extending rural telephone service 
contributed greatly to the region’s improved 
g standard. 

no.section of the nation has electrification 
of farms oe forward so rapidly as in the South. 

ho year has pr i 
in 194) $ progress been made as rapidly as 
The report of the REA (Rural Electrification 
tion) published last fall shows that 
about 3 million farms in the nation are now wired 
¢ service. More than one-half this total 

are located in the Southern States. 

To show how fast Southern farms are being 


Farming, Manufacturing, and Business, Records for Past Ten Years Show... 


The South Outgained the Nation 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Associate Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia 


electrified, it is interesting to note that more than 
100,000 additional farms were connected with 
current for the first time during the short period 
from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1949. 


For the nation as a whole, 78 per cent of the 
farms are electrified. In the South the following 
states make a better showing than the national 
average: Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia. 

In spite of rapid gains during recent years, the 
South still has 1 million farms without electricity. 
No other section has so many. But progress will 
continue at a rapid rate until most of these farms 
are served. And, in the years immediately ahead, 
increased use of electric energy on Southern farms 
will be greater than the rural expansion in all 
other sections of the nation combined. 


First in Telephone Expansion 


The South leads the nation in extending rural 
telephone service. It will continue to hold first 
place among the regions of the country for 1950. 
But the job of providing telephones to Southern 
farmers is so big that it will be many years before 
the demand is supplied. Consider the recent 
record of the Southern Bell Telephone Company! 

Last year, Southern Bell, which serves nine 
Southern States, installed 160,000 rural tele- 
phones. It led all operating companies in the Bell 
System in extending rural service. In 1950, South- 
ern Bell will add 175,000 new rural phones. Ex- 
pansion will be continued until all farms in the 
territories served by Bell have telephones. 

Of course, Bell doesn’t serve the entire South— 
40 per cent of the territory is served by other 
operating companies. But these companies will 
also extend telephone service to farms; and, under 
the new Government loan law, additional com- 
panies will be organized. 

Southern gains were not limited to farms and 
rural communities. Towns and cities in the South 
made greater progress than the national average 
in almost every “index”—including population, fac- 
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In 10 years, electrified farms in the South 
have increased from 420,700 to 2,240,976. 


1940 ‘41 '42 '43 ‘44 





tories, building construction, stores and other busi- 
ness establishments, jobs, and personal income. 


Most important in relation to the welfare of 
both town and country was the gain in new 
factories. 


The most recent accurate record—the Census 
of Manufacturers, 1947, U. S. Department of 
Commerce—shows that in the first seven years of 
the last decade the South added more than 16,000 
new plants to the list of factories in operation. 
This gain, greater in relation to previous develop- 
ment than that made in other regions of the na- 
tion, gave the South a better balance between 
farms and factories than ever before in the re- 
gion’s history. 

New factories, more than one-half of which buy 
farm and forest products for processing, created 
more than 1 millon (Continued on page 85) 
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Working capital of 
Southern farmers, 
1940 and 1948. Fig- 
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income, bank de- 
posits, saving bonds. 
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When the last farm census was taken, in 1945, 
Southern farms had 286,000 more owner- 
operators and 951,000 fewer tenants and 
sharecroppers than in 1930, 15 years earlier. 
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Weevil Year Again? Could Be 


OR a large area in eastern Georgia, 1922 seems 

to have been boll weevil year. If our memory 
serves us right, that’s the year the boll weevil ran 
thousands of people (a hundred thousand, some 
said) off the farms in a large block of counties in 
that area. Broomsedge, sassafras, persimmon, and 
small pines started taking over. Farm owners 
started thinking, first in terms of cows, then of 
markets for milk or cream, and then about pas- 
tures. Soon creameries were operating, milk routes 
were established, and by and by Grade A milk 
was being shipped. 

As this is written, the boll weevil is holding its 
threat over the allocated cotton acres of the mid- 
South. Present boll weevil population indicates 
that if the Lord and the people don’t work mighty 
close together, 1950 may be boll weevil year in 
the mid-South. Plenty of hot, dry weather at the 
right time would be of tremendous help. Strict 
use of approved poisons will be imperative. 


“Record numbers of boll weevils survived the 
winter and are now coming out of hibernation in 
the deep South,” U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture entomologists reported as early as April 10. 
As many as 3,200 weevils per acre went into 
hibernation in Louisiana last fall, says the report. 
About a third of these died during the unusually 
mild winter. Some 2,200 per acre lived over 
winter. “This is the greatest number per acre ever 
recorded in March in Louisiana adjacent to cot- 
tonfields,” continues the report. “Only 50 to 1,700 
per acre ever lived over the winter before. Only 
three times has the number exceeded 1,000.” 

No doubt some of this season’s surplus of wee- 
vils died before the new cotton crop was big 
enough to feed upon. But far too many are left. 
Hot, dry weather in May, June, and July will 
help a lot. But none of us can be sure that’s what 
we will get. There’s one thing we can be sure 
of, though. We can be sure that we have the 
approved poisons ready and the equipment for 
applying them. Detailed instructions for the use 
of poisons can be had from the entomologists at 
your state experiment station. Cotton growers of 


Alabama and Georgia need to be prepared to meet, 
in 1950, the heaviest onslaught ever suffered from 
the boll weevil. 


The farmer who has cotton and pastures, too, 
may find himself a bit mixed in his wishful think- 
ing. He will want hot, dry weather to help save 
his cotton crop. But he won’t want to see his 
pastures dry up. How about a suitable acreage 
in Sudan grass with which to supplement the 
pastures if the weather favors the cotton crop? 


This Chart Says, ““Get Ready!” 


veh ve. 
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Nation Cotton Council Chart. 


These tall black bars indicate how heavily insects, 
mostly boll weevils, injured cotton growers in 1949, 
They show insect damage in cents per pound of lint 
harvested, by states. Can Georgia and Alabama 
folks make money on cotton with a weevil cost of 
14 cents in every pound of lint? Can anybody 
afford not to get ready to fight weevils in 1950? 





Team Work Pays Off Again 


WE'D like to extend special congratulations to 
Walton County, Ga., and to other counties else- 
where who are getting results in the same way. 
Each year all agricultural agencies, the Farm 
Bureau, and other groups work together to plan 
and then to carry out a county-wide farm pro- 
gram. In early March The Walton Tribune pub- 
lished its tenth special agricultural edition, fea- 
turing the 1950 program. 

This teamwork is getting results, just as it has 
in Marion County, Ala., as reported in last month’s 
issue. While Walton has long been a good cotton 
county, it has pushed cotton yields to 300 to 500 
pounds lint per acre average. Last year’s half bale 
per acre was an exception. Broilers, eggs, and milk 
have become important crops. Last year the three 
brought in over $1,100,000. Beef cattle, hogs, and 
vegetables are growing in value. 

Paul W. Chapman of Georgia’s College of Agri- 
culture has said of Walton: “No county in Georgia 
has followed the basic procedure of outlining a 
farm ptogram better. No county has presented 
its program in a more effective way. Walton has 


made most remarkable progress during the past 10 
years in developing a balanced agriculture in 
which poultry and livestock are of increasing im- 
portance. The program has paid off well.” 

We notice over and over that wherever exten- 
sion workers, vocational teachers, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service men, Farm Security supervisors, Farm 
Credit representatives, and all other groups really 
work as a team, they get results for the farm fam- 
ilies of their counties—just as Walton and Marion 
are doing. 


**Thou Never Gavest Me a Kid” 


IN the parable of the Prodigal Son a phrase ap- 
pears which many parents might well consider. 
When the Prodigal got home and the fatted calf 
was being prepared for him, the steady, reliable 
stay-at-home son complained to his father, “ 
thou never gavest me a kid that I might make 
merry with my friends.” 

Very likely the son had never asked his father 
for a kid and a party, and the old man just never 
thought about suggesting such a thing. Anyhow 





ee 


it is an excellent thing for us older folk to recognize 
the cravings of nearly every youth for somethin 
with which “to make merry with my friends” 
Membership in 4-H clubs, FFA, and FHA organi- 
zations, Sunday school and church organizations 
helps young people increase their range of friend. 
ships. To let your sons or daughters bring their 
friends and kin to a party in your home is far 
better than letting them think they must go of 
to some town or city for fun and recreation, 


Nor need the entertainment be expensive. Much 
of it may be home-grown. “Plant plenty of water. 
melons and cantaloupes for summer pleasure, 
plenty of peanuts, pecans, and popcorn for winter 
pleasure” as often urged by The Progressive 
Farmer. This will add much to the children’s 
happiness with mighty little trouble or cash cog 
to their parents. So will a good home orchard tp 
provide apples, peaches, grapes, and figs in sum 
mer and apples for winter. Two or three inexpen 
sive books of games as rather constantly offered in 
our Progressive Youngfolks Department should be 
ordered for the children’s pleasure along with ow 
Community Handbook with its numerous po 
grams for parties and special events. 





“Thou never gavest me a kid to make mem 
with my friends” is a reproach that no child should 
be able to utter in words, or carry unspoken in bis 
or her heart. 


Six Rules for Prosperity 


SHORTLY after the war closed in the Pacilis 
and when a lot of loose talk was going around 
about the nearness of a depression, a Southe 
leader set down a half dozen rules by which} 
could maintain prosperity. They’re worth thinking 
about again now. % 

When he first made his list, some labor le; 
were talking about 8 million unemployed. Som 
farm leaders were trying to keep veterans f 
buying farms, saying that farm prices would 
go to pieces. This friend of ours made no cla 
to being a prophet, but he was thoroughly out@ 
sympathy with both groups. The months that hav 
passed have proved how right he was. More peopl 
are at work today than there were in 1946. Tot 
unemployed is still only about half that 8 million 
Thousands of veterans and others have boughtam 
paid for farms since then. Hes, 

The future prosperity of the United Sta’ 
this friend, depends on the ability of all of 1 

1. Keep both production and consum 
high levels. i 

2. Prevent a boom-and-bust price spiral. ~~ 

3. Maintain an economic balance between Of 
urban and our rural economies. 4 

4. Enjoy products, services of other countries 

5. Supply other countries with our surpluses 
in payment for their goods and services. 

6. Have a financial policy and program that Pate 
will curb speculation and booms; at all times et | 
courage investment in production and living on .. 
sound basis; especially emphasize consumption 09 ( 
products and creation of capital during recessid 
or when depressions threaten. 

If the list were being prepared today, we 
sure a seventh item would be added: 

7. Prevent another world war. 5 
And so closely is Point 7 tied to the first six Ga 
internationally known commentator Leland Stem 
said to Alabama teachers recently in Birming 
“The most important thing we can do to pre 
world peace is to prevent another depressid 
this country.” 
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countriss | The open center tread has Power-Curve cleats which are built extra high and tapered so they 
surpluses will slice into soil easily, bite deep to give top traction! 


grey Patented feature will save you on truck tires 


All BFG truck tires with 8 or more 
plies are built with the exclusive 
patented nylon shock shield. Extra- 
strong nylon protects the cord 
body, absorbs the blows. You 
save through higher mileage, 
less danger of tread separation, 
greater bruise resistance and 
more recappable tires. 
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CLEATS 


outpull other 
leading brands 


—give you more power, more 
traction and longer life! 


LOOK AT THE TREAD. The new B. F. Goodrich tractor 
tire has an open center tread that is based on a new 
principle of design. The husky, Power-Curve cleats are 
curved according to a special mathematical formula. 
Result: The distance between cleats is the same from 
the center of the tread out to the shoulders. This 
exclusive BFG feature gives you maximum cleaning 


combined with maximum drawbar-pull. 


Power-Curve cleats are higher—and tapered for 
deeper bite. The curve prevents bending and “‘scrub- 
bing’’ on hard surfaces... so you get greater wear. 
BFG tractor tires have always been a long-wear favorite. 
Now, Power-Curve gives you even longer wear. There’s 
more rubber in the tread. Sidewalls are reinforced. 
Many farmers will get as much as an extra year of wear! 





No wonder that in hundreds of tests in different 
parts of the country, B. F. Goodrich tractor tires out- 
pulled and outwore other leading makes. 


COMPARE THE 3 LEADERS. See for yourself! Examine 
the tread designs of the 3 leading tractor tires and 
watch all 3 perform. We think you'll select the B. F, 
Goodrich Power-Curve tread on every count—traction, 
cleaning, long wear, smooth ride and economy. 





The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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W. E. Barr Developed a 
Marketing Program Based on 


pened Peaches 


I get a fourth more bushels of peaches by leaving § 
them on the tree until ripe. And I get almost the | 
full retail price for my fruit. Last year there was _ 
a short peach crop and the price was good. I got 
50 cents a 2-quart till for some of my crop. That's 
$16 per bushel. Yes, I figure it pays me to dress 
up my peaches like I do.” 

“But how about the low-price years?” I asked, Es 

“In good years and bad, I've always figured jt 
paid me,” he said. “Whether I get 19 
cents a basket or 49 cents, it usually M 
seems to add up to more money than 
I could get by packing in bushel bas. the | 
kets and selling wholesale. prov 

“Furthermore,” he continued, 4 § this. 
figure that everybody profits from this , near 
way of selling. The customers must § plan 
like it—-they buy my peaches ahead of gros: 
other peaches, no matter what price year’ 
we've put on them. And that isn’t all, land 
They see from the streamer on the ed f 
basket that Barr’s farm is at Rex, Ga, tion 
They drive down here by dozens and one 1 
buy my canning peaches as fast as ] crop 
can get them ready. Store managers sult : 
must like the deal. They are guaran. 


Growers of perishable crops usually 


need a planned selling program to get 





their products to northern city con- 
sumers in good condition and at fair 


prices, This requires cooperation and 


, teed against any loss and they sell Se 

know-how. But here is a case where more peaches. They say my peaches ee 
e ° : ° - € 
an isolated grower worked out a good bring customers into their stores. In ot 


fact, they are always wanting more 
and more of my peaches. And I know @ 8" 
it pays me to sell this way. I figure on 
it pretty closely. My small peach o- @. Let y 
chard has paid off mighty well. I figure BY" 
I gain in three ways: 1) I get a fourth tified 
more bushels of peaches by letting Pr 
them get ripe; 2) I sell at near retail 
price; and 3) I always have a ready te 
market because I have built up a de “4 
mand for my peaches. Yes, I’m satis bog te 
fied with my way of selling.” 


marketing program for himself. 


By ROY SELLERS 


Associate Editor 





Mr. Barr cultivates, fertilizes, sprays, and thins 
carefully to get larger peaches for a fancy trade. 


says W. E. Barr, Rex, Ga. He packs his 


B: your own peach marketing program, 
peaches in 2-quart tills and delivers the fruit 


each day to a group of grocery stores in Atlanta, 
20 miles away. Stores handle his fruit through a 
deal worked out in advance. The same stores have 
handled his peaches for many years. But each 
year before peaches are ripe he goes to see each 
store manager and talks over plans with him. 

This is the plan he follows: Each morning 
early he goes to town and leaves some peaches at 
each store. Last year his route included 14 stores. 
He divides his fruit among the 14 stores accord- 
ing to the quantity of peaches they usually handle. 
As soon as he finishes his route, he goes back 
around and checks up with each store. 


On this second round he picks up any spoiled 
fruit from the day before and collects for fruit 
sold. Then he gets a memorandum on fruit left 
that day. While there he looks around to see if 


know peaches left on the tree until full-ripe are one-h 


much larger than when picked several days earlier. 
This streamer we put across the top of each basket, 
saying Barr's Tree-Ripened Peaches, is our guar- 
antee that every peach is top quality and ripe.” 


“But, does it pay you to do all that?” I asked. 
“You put in only the large, choice peaches; you 
get up at 5 o'clock and spend half the day deliver- 
ing peaches to stores and then back-tracking to 
check up on sales; and then you even go so far as 
to guarantee every single peach, replacing free of 
charge any that go bad in the store. How can you 
do it?” 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t have to replace many 
peaches. I try never to leave quite as many at a 
store as it will sell that day. Then, too, it is care- 
fully selected fruit, you know. It pays, all right! 


Mr. Barr is in the “peach business” six to 
eight weeks each year. He has small plantings of 
many varieties, early, mid-season, and late, to 
stretch marketing season as long as possible. He 
starts off with Mayflower about June 10. As one 
or two varieties play out, another one or two have 
have already started ripening. This continues 
until early August. 

After seeing the sort of job Mr. Barr does in 
marketing his peaches, you may be surprised to 
know that he isn’t considered a peach grower. I» 
stead, he is a general farmer. On his 398-acre 
farm he has 35 acres of peaches. Only 22 acres 
are really of bearing age. Six acres bore their first 
few peaches last year, and 7 acres were planted 
just two years ago. But he says that most years 
his peach business pays better than anything else. 































his peaches are being displayed attractively, if any ; 
baskets, streamers, or fruit need replacing, etc. less b 
His business arrangement with the stores is friend- Ae shows 
ly and cooperative. Nearly every day he and the ashes t 
store manager look over the situation together. moval 
They both want Barr’s peaches to be sold to satis- OW O a ¥ ecans ear vating 
fied customers. will ha 
, to di i day, but . 
Tan ag eae rg wee Pon Bl 4th **f HAVE four pecan trees about 30 years materials in the soil solution and the pH of the Bet 
ket in the area. If peaches have gone up or down old. They have stopped bearing. The soil determine to a great extent the kinds and are rey 
Gute « bit they get together on price changes trunks are scaly. What can I do about it? amounts of food materials which enter through faces y 
they will make. The price Mr. Barr gets is based (Answered by George H. Firor, Georgia's Exten- the feeding —— oe: 
on the price a store gets from the consumer. Mr sion Horticulturist.) ong mem feeding roots should be so i acid tre 
/ é ‘ ‘ that they can functio oper] d_ cultura’ Ment, | 
Barr and manager together decide on price to Pecans prefer a soil that is slightly acid. It suites pam scitieaion cnginiatin ne cha muck 
charge consumer, as well as price to pay Mr. Barr. has been my observation and experience that be so planned that the roots will dev elop. High y 
This is one case where the farmer gets within 2 the average pecan grower does more harm to The feeding root system area will be found lized ¢ 
few cents of the retail — oiler, He gets 85 to the fruit system by deep cultivation than he in the soil starting a few inches deep and going and ac 
90 cents of the consumer's dollar. does by any one common practice. Pecan trees to a depth of six or seven inches depending | has prc 





make the heaviest demands for nutrients dur- 


“Grading is the basis of my peach market- , ? upon physical condition of soil. | § Per 10, 
ing,” says Mr. Barr. “You see, P paak only large, ta ne a part of 5 wai gn me Apply fertilizer in late February and cult |§ is provi 
choice fruit in 2-quart tills. I sell the rest in bushel f mr ws ae soi Ser greeters ‘ae Bed ne vate shallow. Don’t expect a pecan tree to pro- 1.9 que 
and half-bushel baskets as commercial grade. ee & aha igs a duce a nut crop unless it makes on the average 137 q 
While I am in town each morning the family picks The food materials which are necessary for of 4-6 inches of growth the previous year. It | about 5 

/ 


usually takes from 3-4 years of good orchard | 
practices to produce good crops when the trees 
have been neglected for several years. 


the formation of the various complex foods 
found in the pecan tree are available to the 
trees only when in solution. The amounts of 


and packs the fruit. We make only two grades. 
Fancy grade goes to the stores; commercial grade, 
for canning peaches. We can’t get but eight or 
nine of these large fancy peaches in a basket. You 
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ABC’s in 
Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 


Executive Secretary, Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative 


ANAGEMENT of planted for- 

ests offers a double return: 1) 
the tree crop, and 2) work the trees 
provide. Two examples illustrate 
this. A study (see page 27) made 
near Cordele, Ga., shows that if you 
plant 100 acres, you may expect to 
gross as much as $25,000 in 30 
years. A report from distant Scot- 
land shows that a 3,000-acre plant- 
ed forest now coming into produc- 
tion will furnish full-time work for 
one man on each 80-acre plot. Add 
crop and labor returns and the re- 
sult shows good forestry pays. 


Seed from local sources will 
produce a higher yield than that im- 
ported from a distant state. You can 
encourage use of local seed by offer- 
ing to collect seed from your wood- 
land for the State Forest Service. 
Let your state forestry officials know 


‘ you want seedlings grown from cer- 


tified local seed. 


Pruning should be done in two 
operations, latest information 
shows, in order to get a clear 17-foot 
log to harvest. As soon as the tree 
is big enough, cut off one-third to 
one-half of the live branches to 8 
feet. Use a hand pruning saw. Prune 
again in about five years when re- 
maining log height can be cleared. 
Chief cost of pruning is labor, and 
arecent test showed the first prun- 
ing would average about two min- 
utes per tree and the second, four 
minutes. When job is done at once, 
the time is about nine minutes, or 
one-third more. Pruning twice is 
expected to return a profit of about 
$57.50 per acre when trees are 
about 30 years old. 


Young longleaf pines seem to 
grow much better after a fire. This 
has been used as an excuse for care- 
less burning. Study of test plots 
shows that it is neither burning nor 
ashes that helps the growth, but re- 
moval of competing grasses. Culti- 


vating young trees is lots safer and | 


will haye the same effect. 


Better naval stores practices 
are reported. In 1949, four million 


faces were worked with acid treat- | 


ment. This year even more will be 
acid treated due to improved equip- 
ment, such as spiral gutters and a 
much improved squeeze bottle. 
High yielding trees which are ferti- 

do better. Weekly chipping 
and acid treatment for four years 
has produced up to 500 barrels gum 
Per 10,000 trees. The larger size cup 
s proving very satisfactory. It holds 
1.9 quarts, while the standard holds 
1,87 quarts. Dippers can harvest 
about 5% barrels a day instead of the 
usual three barrels. There is no ap- 
Preciable loss in turpentine content 


of gum due to longer periods be- 
tween dippings. 





Tm LY | 
answer is 


BIGGER 


YIELDS 
per acre 
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-at lower cost per pound! 


Last year, many cotton crops were re- 
duced by severe boll weevil damage and 
unfavorable weather during the growing 
season. This year, farmers are faced with 
acreage restrictions. Maintaining cotton as 
a major source of cash income is a serious 
problem, under present conditions. 


Your best answer to this problem is the produc- 
tion of bigger yields per acre at lower cost per 
pound through the use of more efficient methods. 
Here is a program of approved practices that will 
help you make every acre you plant to cotton 
pay a bigger profit: 


1. Prepare the land well and plant about one 


‘ bushel of top quality seed per acre. At planting, 


give each acre 500 to 800 pounds of a recom- 
mended cotton fertilizer. 


dp DU 9 
Seale ila 4 


Bul 


NITROGEN 








2. At chopping time, side-dress each acre with 
250 pounds of ARCADIAN*, the American 
Nitrate of Soda. 


3. Thin to two or three plants per foot. Cultivate 
to keep out weeds. Use a complete insect control 
program, dusting or spraying as often as necessary 
to prevent crop damage by pests. Defoliate when 
bolls are formed. 


Remember, fertilizer and nitrogen side-dressing 
are the key to big cotton yields. The more you 
use, the greater the profit you get from the money 
you spend on seed, labor and insect control. Side- 
dressing with ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is 
an important step in your program to make 
cotton a profitable crop. See your fertilizer man 
today! Place your order for enough ARCADIAN 
Nitrate of Soda to side-dress every acre of cotton 
with 250 pounds. Request immediate delivery! 


ARCADIAN, the American Nitrate of Soda, is the 
genuine, old reliable, dependable Nitrate of Soda many 
thousands of farmers have used for many years. It 
contains 16% or more nitrogen, all-soluble, quick-act- 
ing and immediately available. ARCADIAN Nitrate 
of Soda is made in crystals, free-flowing and easy to 
distribute by hand or machine. It is non-acid-forming 


and contains no harmful impurities. To make sure you 
obtain the genuine ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda, look 
for Uncle Sam’s picture on the bag. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. ° HOPEWELL, VA. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. ° SOUTH POINT, OHIO 
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John. ..says he hasn’t time for football at Auburn. 
He’s training himself to become his dad’s partner. 


cambia County, Ala., is a strip of level land 

which reaches back several miles on both 
sides of the highway. At the end of this strip, lying 
in and around the village of Canoe, is an S-shaped 
area of land of 1,280 acres. This is the farm of 
C, E. Bachelor. 

This is a cotton farm, or at least it started that 
way. Cotton is one of the main enterprises and, 
no doubt, will remain so. Last year 75 acres pro- 
duced 82 bales. It was the highest yield in the 
county where more than a few acres were involved. 
Four years ago these same acres yielded 117 bales. 
Cotton is share-cropped, with allotments running 
from 5 to 30 acres, depending on the family itself. 

This is a potato farm. About 100 acres are in 
this crop this year. This acreage fits in very well 
with other farm operations and makes good use of 
the newly cleared and reclaimed land. Yields are 
good, They have gone as high as 150 bags per 
acre. Average is around 100. 


Eggs Put in Many Baskets 

This is a soybean farm. All potato land and land 
after lupine seed have been harvested is planted 
to soybeans. Yields also are very good with 30 to 
35 bushels per acre not uncommon. This makes an 
excellent second cash crop. 

This is a corn farm. Yields are much above 
average. Last year the yield was authoritatively 
estimated at 75 bushels per acre on a 100-acre 
block. One 10-acre field was estimated at well 
over 100 bushels per acre. Asked how long he had 
been making such high corn yields, Mr. Bachelor 
said, “For some time.” Then he explained, “When 
I was a country lad of 15 back in 1912, we lived in 
Montgomery County. That year a state-wide corn 
contest for boys was sponsored by the late L. N. 
Duncan. I won the county prize with a yield of 
83.7 bushels per acre, and with it a trip to Colum- 


Bi camtia Cou eastward from Atmore in Es- 


C. E. Bachelor probably wouldn’t want us to say that his dream 
has become a dream farm. But he is doing a remarkable job 
on a farm that nobody had ever paid for before he got it. Every- 
thing on it, beginning with the land, works the year-round. 


A Dream 
Come True 


By H. I. WEST 


bia, S. C., along with 105 other boys.” He got the 
habit early. 

This is a cattle farm. Starting with three cows, 
this part of the farm program has been built up 
to 100 cows with the ultimate aim 150. Purebred 
Hereford and Shorthorn sires are used. 

This is a hog farm. The herd at present consists 
of 43 Spotted Poland-China sows and gilts. All 
hogs are registered or subject to registration. Open 
and bred gilts have been shipped to five states 
with 27 going out on order within the past 90 
days. Last fall Mr. Bachelor received much pub- 
licity when he sold $5,000 worth of market hogs 
at the Atmore Auction at one time. 


Everything on the Farm Works 
This is a farm enterprise combining the fea- 
tures of good land, good livestock, good crops, 
good pastures, and good farm management. As 
H. T. James, soil conservationist for this district, 


_ says, “Here is an excellent example of proper use 


of land and of crops adapted to that land.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. James says, “Mr. Bachelor makes good 
use of his No. 1 land with row crops, his No. 2 
land with pasture, and ties down his No. 3 land 
with kudzu and sericea.” 

Do you believe in dreams? This is a dream 
come true. Asked how he, a transplanted Elmore 
County farmer, happened to come to this place, 
Mr. Bachelor replied, “Some years ago, while 
working for the state, I passed this farm. That 
night I dreamed about it. Some time later I passed 
it again. Again that night I dreamed about it. So 
I made up my mind, if the opportunity ever came, 
I was going to get it.” This became a reality in 
1936 when he acquired it from an insurance com- 
pany. Continuing, Mr. Bachelor added, “Do you 
know, when this place was paid for four years ago, 
I examined the abstract carefully. This was the 
the first time this farm had ever been out of debt.” 

The original tract was 850 acres with about half 
of it in cultivation. Now the cultivated area is 


Mr. Bachelor shows off gilts in 15-acre alfalfa field that carried 100 cows the entire month of February, 
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940 acres, including that in improved pastures. 
This was operated as a 25-mule farm until trac 
tors took over. Now power is supplied by six trae- 
tors and six mules. When asked, “Why the six 
mules?” Mr. Bachelor replied, “We find use for 
them.” 

“Yes, but what do you do with them?” 

“Well, we have to haul wood, and then they do 
come in handy.” 


A Twelve Months’ Grazing Program 

This is a farm, and a livestock farm at that, with 
no expensive barns nor sheds, no silos, and no 
hay. A trench silo on the place has not been used 
for four years. The plan is to have 12 monthy 
continuous grazing. Permanent pastures are six 
in number, consisting of sericea and reseeding 
crimson clover in one combination, Ladino and 
white Dutch clovers in another, and white Dutch 
and Dallis grass in the rest. Kudzu is used along 
the steeper slopes and ground that is apt to wash. 
A 15-acre field of alfalfa is an ace in the hole. This 
field paid for itself during the 28 days in February 
of this year when it carried 100 head of cows for 
the entire month. Temporary grazing is supplied 
with Oregon turf oats along with Caley peas and 
hairy vetch. Good use is made of the annual crim- 
son and ryegrass. 

Hogs gather the corn. Some corn is cribbed, but 
the bulk is on a go-get-it basis. Hogs were still at 
it as late as March 15. Now with some of the hy- 
brids that will stand up well all winter, this pro- 
cedure becomes all the more practical. 

Labor distribution is excellent. One of the chief 
problems of the cotton farmer is that of labor. For 
too many months of the year there is very little 
to do. Using the crops of cotton, corn, potatoes, 
soybeans, and pastures, along with livestock, fur- 
nishes a year-round labor routine. In fact, it “in- 
terferes” many times with the usual Saturday holi- 
day cotton hands like. 


Legumes Make Livestock Program 

Eleven legumes were used this past year: ab 
falfa, sericea, crimson clover (both the reseeding 
and annual), Caley peas, lupine, kudzu, vetch, 
Ladino clover, white Dutch clover, soybeans, and 
button clover on trial. Interest is shown for the 
new summer grazing and soil-building legume- 
hairy indigo. These all play a major part in farm 
operations. In fact, without them there would be 
no livestock program. It would be just a usual wel 
operated cotton farm. Lupine is used as a soil 
builder. All seed saved is used on the farm. All 
cotton ground is seeded to lupine. This is then 
turned down for corn. Thus each acre of cotton 
and cornland has lupine every two years. 

Corn yields have been increased by use of hy- 
brids. Last year, eight (Continued on page 151) 
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Hunting and 
Fishing 


Ne Bother From Outboards 


. had a motor-driven boat 
race past while you fished? 
Some people think outboards dis- 
turb fish and their nests—and spoil 
the fisherman’s luck. 


The Outboard Boating Club of 
America and scientists at the Uni- 
yersity of Michigan made studies 
on this subject last summer in six 
ponds at Wolf Lake Hatchery, Kal- 
amazoo. Their findings: 

1. No significant effect on produc- 
tion of bluegills. 

9. Little effect on nesting habits or 
production of largemouth bass. 

8. No fish killed by oil or motor. 

4. No food destroyed. 


5. Fish bit just the same—motorboat 
or no. motorboat. The outboard may 
worry you, but it doesn’t bother the 
fish at all. 


Coon Losing Friends 


Louisiana took the raccoon off 
the protected list of fur bearers— 
now classifies “old man coon” as a 
predator. The ring-tailed animal’s 
coat is thin-furred. Its skin brings 
such low prices that few trappers 
consider them worth skinning. As 
a result, too many raccoons prey 
upon muskrats and rob nests of 
shore birds and waterfowl. This is 
a commendable change of rules for 
sound game management. (Maybe 
colleges should bring coonskin coats 
back in style!) 


Critters Like Conservation 


We've been telling you that well 
managed farmland means more 
wildlife. Ohio reports a demonstra- 
tion on a 140-acre farm. Wildlife 
populations, almost nonexistent be- 
fore, jumped the first year to three 
cottontails per acre, five squirrels 
per acre of woods, 28 quail; and 
muskrats migrated into the farm’s 
Sacre pond. Last year quail in- 
creased to 70, six muskrat houses 
were built, wood ducks and coots 
nested on the pond, and pheasants 
and woodcocks multiplied. Con- 
tour farming, liming, fertilizing, 
border plantings, rose fences, and 
more food and ground cover did 
the trick, they say. 


PMA Fieldmen Face 
Changed Conditions 


MA fieldmen, now that cotton 

acreage control has returned, 
are getting out in the country with 
their property maps once again. 
However, they are finding that a 
lot of changes have occurred with 
the passing years. 

One fieldman in Central Texas 
found that what was once a cotton- 
field several years ago had since 

m converted into a cemetery. 

To note the change on his map, 
he penciled in the following: “What 
is planted here will not come up till 
Judgment Day!” 
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6. 
For my money— 


eres no Body like Fisher Body’ 






So says William White of West Hartford, 
Connecticut, who has owned General 
Motors cars with Body by Fisher for 10 
years. He is shown here in his new 
Chevrolet, purchased in February. 





Tr out a General Motors car with Body by Fisher, on 
both rough and smooth roads—and note how quietly 
you ride. The lack of squeak, rattle and rumble tells you 
how firmly and solidly the body is built—shows you one of 
the extra values in Fisher’s sturdy Unisteel construction. 


STRENGTH AND QUALITY YOU CAN FEEL! As you 
ride, feel how comfortably you sit, how secure and steady 
the whole body is as you float over rough spots. And try 
the “feel” of other things—the long-wearing upholstery, 
the windows that crank up and down so easily, the solid 
heft of each door as you swing it shut. 









y comfort footroom, hiproom, elbowroom: 


LOOK AND SEE FOR YOURSELF! Measure the won- 
derful visibility in that broad sweep of windshield and 
those wide windows! Look at the glass itself — plainly 
marked Safety Plate Glass on every pane—just one of the 
fine materials used throughout Body by Fisher. Here you 
can see how improved design and construction make a 
safer, longer-lasting car for you and your family. 





ibility—safety plate glass all around! 


More vis 
These extra-value features are all 
yours on General Motors cars—the 
only cars with Body by Fisher. 


ody by Fish or i ae 


~ BETTER THAN EVER/ OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC 
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The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 
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Enjoy a profitable, pleasant business — full 
time or part time .. . make big money. We 
show you how. You supply seating space only— 
lodge hall, auditorium, church, school, ware- 
house, feed room, or outdoors. We supply ev- 
erything from 16mm projection equipment to 
admission tickets and advertising material. Our 
tremendous film library provides constant 
source of late Hollywood features, westerns, 
comedies, serials, short subjects for a change 
of program daily if you desire. Original in- 
vestment may be applied on purchase of equip- 
ment. Plan is simple. Hundreds of successful 
operations. Make good money while you bring 
the best in movie entertainment to your towns- 
people. No obligation. Write today for details. 


If you already have Projection Equip- 
ment—write for film catalog 


LEAN-TO Theaters 


Division of Stevens Pictures, Inc. 


101 Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Lettering ond Footstone. 
23 in. high, 16 in. wide, 8 in. thick. 


rE Tom BSTO a: Paid 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


EMPIRE 
DEPARTMENT 70 


MONUMENT COMPANY 
STATION F, ATLANTA, GA, 





“BASIC 
SLAG 


helps maintain 
rich year-round 


pastures,” 
says Mr. MJ Witman, Macon, Georgi 


Former President Southeastern 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders Assn. 


OVER 9 YEARS AGO, Mr. Witman started to 
build pasture on 1300 acres of run-down farm 
land. With Tennessee Basic Slag as the prin- 
cipal ingredient, Mr. Witman has built up 600 
acres of pasture that are now the equal of any 
in the South. He has plenty of year-round 
grazing for his 300 head of Angus cattle. 
Mr. Witman, one of the pioneer users of 
Basic Slag in his area, spreads about 1000 
pounds per acre. He says “Tennessee Basic 


Slag is very good for pastures. Everybody 
around here knows that by now. | use it the 
year around, spreading it when it will do the 
most good.” 

Lime in Basic Slag sweetens soil, phos- 
phorus stimulates luxuriant growth of pasture 
grasses. 

See your dealer for the Tennessee Basic Slag 
you need. He may be able to fill your order 
without delay. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


ey _TENNES 


Oe 


¥ & Oo 


Birmingham, Alabama 


SEE BASIC SLAG 
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Eggplants, ready for use. Set 
plants now. USDA Photo. 


For constant supply of snapbeans, 
plant twice monthly through August, 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


GFT eggplant and pepper plants 
anywhere in the South. Both 
thrive only in warm weather, and 
earlier planting should be avoided 
except in lower South. A second 
setting of tomato 
plants late this 
month or early 
next is in order. 
At least three set- 
tings should be 
made during the 
season. Any ten- 
der vegetables 
not already plant- 
ed should be put in now. Following 
are some other timely garden jobs: 


1. Continue to plant all short- 
lived vegetables, such as snapbeans 
and roasting ear corn, every two to 
four weeks. 


2. Stake and prune the early crop 
of tomatoes. Puf a 5- to 6-foot stake 
about 2 or 3 inches from each plant 
and tie plants loosely to stakes with 
soft string. Prune regularly by 
pinching out suckers in the axils 
of the leaves when they are only a 
few inches long. This means going 
over the plants two or three times 
a week. 

8. Remove old stalks or vines, as 
early vegetables are harvested, plow 
the ground, put in more fertilizer, 
make new rows, plant as needed. 
Don’t skimp on fertilizer—use 8 to 
10 pounds per 100 feet of row. 

4. The Mexican bean beetle is 
likely to show up this month. This 
pest works fast, which means you, 
too, must work fast. Watch careful- 
ly and apply poison when first ones 
appear. Use rotenone, cryolite, or 
other stomach poison. 

5. Make another planting of 
snapbeans as soon as the last plant- 
ing is up and growing well. At least 
two or three plantings of pole snap- 
beans and bush butterbeans should 
be made during the season. 

6. Plant celery seed in beds this 
month or next. As soon as plants at- 
tain a little size, transplant to an- 


Mr. Niven 


" other bed in rows, setting plants 2 


inches apart. Cut off tops, if plants 
grow too tall, to make them strong 
and stocky. Set plants in rows 
where they are to grow in August 
or September. 

7. Reduce cultivation. and save 
moisture by mulching vegetables 
after they are growing well. Often 
mulch will save a crop from drouth. 
Apply only when ground is moist, 
never when ground is quite dry. Use 
whatever is available — hay, straw, 
leaves, or sawdust. 

8. Hustle vegetables along with 
dose of nitrogen. A pound of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, or 
% pound ammonium nitrate per 100 
feet of row will make them fairly 
jump. Apply as sidedressing on 
either side of row and cultivate in 
the soil. Include newly set potatoes. 

9. Frequent dusting with cryo- 


lite is a good way to control blister 


beetles. These pests, like English 
sparrows, go in droves and eat al- 
most anything in the garden. 

10. To keep worms from getting 
in cantaloupes, cucumbers, pump- 
kins, etc., dust with 1 per cent rote- 
none from time plants are well up 
until crops are harvested. 


ll. To kill weeds with 2,4-D: 
a) Apply after weeds have put ona 
good leaf system and are growing 
rapidly. b) Apply when ground is 
moist and weather warm, in late 
spring or early summer. c) Give sec 
ond application a little later to kill 
tough ones, such as poison ivy. One 
application will usually kill most 
weeds. d) Be sure not to let any, 
even the fine mist, get on plants you 
do not wish to kill. 

12. Corn earworms can be con- 
trolled by applying a 5 per cent 
DDT dust. Apply first four days 
after half the silks first become 
visible. Two or three applications 
are needed at two-day intervals. Do 
not depend on one application. A 
rotary hand duster is practical. 


(Continued on page 134) . 
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lars Growing 
"With Trees 


ECORDS from pine plantations 
on the George Walton Experi- 
Forest near Cordele, Ga., 


| show the high earning power of 


on certain lands in Crisp, 
‘and Wilcox counties, says 


: the Southeastern Forest Experiment 


Station. Suppose a man owns 100 
‘of land worn out for row crops. 


A ithe will spend $1,000 to plant the 








with pines 10 x 10, he may 
reasonably expect to be able to sell 
$7,000 worth of pulpwood from his 
100 acres at the end of 15 years. 
The principal danger is fire. 

Even better would be to thin and 
gil about 40 per cent of the trees 
it the end of the 15-year period. 
This would bring the owner about 
$2,300, and leave room for the re- 
maining 200 trees per acre to con- 
tinue growing fast. In another five 
years it will be necessary to make 
mother profitable thinning. This 
time there should be some high- 
priced poles in the stand. Sawtimber 
yalues will be increasing very rap- 
idly from the twentieth year on, and 
ly the thirtieth year, the fortunate 
owner can, 


$25,000 from growing trees on his 
100 acres that were worn out for 
row crops. 


Moved Farm to Town 


NRY H. Freeman of Lincoln- 
on, Ga., moved his farm to 
town with him. 

When Mr. Freeman realized that 
the backwaters from the vast Clark 
Hill Dam on the Savannah River 
would cover about 200 acres of his 
fam, he decided to sell out and 
move to town. 

He bought a neat little brick 
bungalow with an adjoining lot. 

he lot, about % acre, was low and 

y and badly eroded, but Mr. 
Freeman, 77, set to work. 

He put in drainage pipe; hauled 
ttih topsoil in wheelbarrow 
ads; cut cedar posts from the 

bods and hauled them in by car, 

id fenced in the lot. 

Then he planted a garden which 

ba joy to him as well as a source 

revenue. 

hall, Mr. Freeman sold $152.10 

mth of fresh vegetables in 1949, 

ising $76.95 from butterbeans, 

16.85 from okra, $8.95 from toma- 

6, $4430 from collards, $15 
om sweet potatoes, and $1.50 

m mixed greens. Alice G. Albea, 

Lincoln County, Ga. 
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READY NOW...WHEN 
YOU NEED IT! 
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NITROGEN 


High-nitrogen Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Sulfate Fertilizer... Available for 
Direct Application! 


You can get Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate . . . now 
..- through fertilizer suppliers in your vicinity! This 
valuable plant food delivers a guaranteed nitrogen 
content of 21%. It’s easy to use as either a side 
dressing or a top dressing. Its uniform, free-flowing 
crystals insure uniform drilling and spreading. 


Get Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate from your regu- 
lar supplier. If he doesn’t have it on hand, write 
direct to us—Phillips Chemical Company, Fertilizer 
Sales Division, 516 Stovall Professional Bldg., Tampa 
2, Fla. We'll tell you where you can get it. ° 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION 


516 Stovall Professional Bidg., Tampa 2, Fla. 








Guaranteed to contain not less 
than 33.5% nitrogen, Phillips 66 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate is an- 
other great. new product that will 
help increase your crop yields. 
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TEST 


WORK CLOTHES 


in these 
Fine Stores 


ALABAMA 


@ Aliceville— 
People’s Dept. Store 
@ Andalusia— Daniel's 
@ Arab—\Ike's Cash Store 
e Ashford—Carpenter's 
e Atmore— George Bowab 
© Berry—Theron Cannon & Co, 
© Bessemer— 
Bivona’s Men's Store 
@ Black Diamond— 
Black Diamond Coal Mining 
Co. 
@ Blountsville— 
Vernon Ratliff & Sons 
@ Blue Creek—Black Diamond 
Coal Mining Co. 
© Booz—Joe C. Sapp Co. 
@ Brent—Brent Merc. Co. 
@ Butler—F. A. Miller 
e Camden—J. R. Liddell & Son 
@ Comp Hill—Davis Bros. 
@ Carbon Hill— 
The Federated Store 
@ Citronelle—Rosen's 
@ Clanton—Mullins & Scott 
@ Collinsville—Oliver Hall Co. 
@ Columbiana— 
Columbiana Leader 
e Cordova— 
Tatum's Dry Goods Co. 
@ Cottonwood— 
Wells Cash Store 
@ Cullman—Bob Sapp Co, 
@ Decatur—Humphrey’'s 
© Demopolis—B. J. Levy & Son 
@ Dothan—Cohen's Dept. Store 
@ East Lake— 
East Lake Dept. Store 
East Lake Feed Store 
@ Enterprise—Grimes Bros. 
@ Eutow—Banks & Co. 
@ Excel—W. C. Nicholas 
© Falkville—Roden Merc. Co. 
© Fayette—Sterman's 
© Flomaton—H, R. Ash 
@ Florala—l. S. Lurie 
© Florence—D. C. Jones & Son 
@ Fort Payne—Hugh Traylor 
© Frisco City— 
J. J. McWilliams & Sons 
© Gordo—J. K. Bailey & Sons 
e@ Greensboro— 
Cobb's Cash Store 
@ Grove Hill— 
McMillan's Dept. Store 
© Guntersville— Starnes Bros. 
@ Hackleburg—A. L. Quillin 
®@ Haleyville—Lyon's Dept. Store 
@ Hanceville— 
Gibbs Variety Store 
@ Headland—Buris Davis 
@ Huntsville— 
T. T. Terry 
Union Dry Goods Co. 
@ Jacksonville— 
Gray's Merc. Co. 
© Jasper—G. May and Sons 
@ Johns—Black Diamond 
Coal Mining Co. 
© Lafayette— 
Dyson's Style Shop 
@ Linden—Linden 5 & 10c¢ Store 
@ Lineville—Cash Bargain Store 
© Maplesville—K. C. Cobern 
@ Marion—N. Harris & Son 
@ Mobile — 
Miller's Dry Goods 
Zoghby’s Leading Store 
@ Monroeville— 
Lazenby Merc. Co. 
@ Montevallo—Hoftman's Store 


ke 


ALABAMA —Cont. 
®@ Montgomery — 
Classy Clothes Shop 
© Moulton—Henry Lang 
© Parrish— e 
Tatum’s Dry Goods Co. 
© Pell City—Mitnick’'s 
© Peterman— Jones and Murphy 
© Piedmont—Gray's Merc. Co. 
© Ragland— 
J. D. Wooley and Son 
© Reform—Cook Bros. 
© Russellville—Grand Leader 
© Samson—Teate's 
@ Sulligent— Dave Fine 
@ Sylacauga— 
Sylacauga Cash Store 


because TEST: is the Nation’s 


No. 1 Work Clothes Value! 


Where top performance counts, TEST stands 
every test! For industrial wear, farm wear, 
wherever there’s a man-sized job to be 
done, TEST overalls and matched sets give 
the most in fit, in wear, in comfort and 
economy. The TEST trademark means that 
you get graduated sizing, full cut and” 
careful tailoring, strong, Sanforized* fab- 
rics, sound construction and long life. Make 
a change for the better...see your dealer 
for better TEST overalls and work clothes! 


TEST SHIRTS...Long-wearing fabrics 
tailored with dress shirt construction. 
Sanforized*. Vat-dyed. Available in 
jeans and army twill in tan, silver grey, 
teal green and spruce green. 


from about $229 to $298 
TEST PANTS ...of durable, long- 


wearing drills and army twills (in 
colors to match shirts), vat-dyed and 
Sanforized*. Also available in San- 
forized* coverts in grey, green, blue. 


Tailored for comfort. 
from about $289 to $498 


TEST OVERALLS... made of tough 
8 oz. denim . . . double stitched and 
reinforced. Proportioned sizes to fit 
men of every type build. Sanforized* 
so they can’t shrink out of size. Seven 
pockets with special features that 
mean extra on-the-job convenience. 


See your local dealer for Test’s outstanding overall value 
*Maximum shrinkage 1% 


Me 


© Talladega— 

Weaver-Ragsdale 
© Thomasville— 

J. W. Kimbrough 
© Thorsby — 

Pope Payne Dry Goods 
© Tuscumbia— Grand Leader 
@ Vernon—Falkner & Co. 
© West Blocton—Black 

Diamond Cool Mining Co. 
© York—Price Dept. Store 


FLORIDA 
© Chipley — 
Johnson's Dept. Store 
© DeFuniak Springs— 
Wise Dept. Store 


me Rok poe 
© Graceville—Liddon and White 
@ Malone—R. B. Beall 

© Port St. Joe—McCoy's 


GEORGIA 


@ Alma—Thompson Dept. Store 
© Atlanta—Lakewood Merc. Co. 
© Augusta— Welt Dept. Store 
© Avondale — Smith's 
® Bainbridge—L. L. Ward 
© Blakely—Barney Wynne 
© Blue Ridge— 

Reid Mull 

Walker's Cash Store 
@ Camilla—Union Supply Co. 
© Cartersville— 

Cartersville Men’s Shop 


ama Bit 
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© Columbus— 
P. |. Richardson & Son 
© Cuthbert—Mattox's 
@ Decatur— Smith's 
®@ Donalsonville—T. E. Roberts 
© Douglas—J. M. Hanna & Bros. 
@ Edison—Z. Isreal & Son 
© Ellijiay—Holden & Rackley 
© Five Forks— 
A. D. Moore & Son 
© Ft. Valley—Johnson's Stores 
© Grantville— 
Banks Brothers Co. 
© Griffin— 
Hollywood Style Shop 
© Leary—R. L. Perryman 
® Lilburn—A. D. Moore & Son 


a e | 


@ Marietta— 
Leiter's Dept. Store 
© Metter—Franklin & Trapnell 
Dept. Store 
© Millen— Welt Dept. Store 
© Norman Park —Chas. Kass Co. 
© Perry—Johnson's Store 
© Rockmart—The Famous Store 
© Senoia—C. P. Daniel's Sons 
© Sneliville—A. D. Moore & Son 
© Sparta— Welt Dept. Store 
© Thomson—J. W. Weiner 
© Tifton—Cohen's Dept. Store 
®@ Union Poini— 
B. P. Lunceford 
© Washington—J. H. Blackmon 
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'7OU’VE been raised ona farm, and that farm ~ 


is in the South. You're lucky. 
& You're growing up in a new South, which 
inst beginning to feel its own strength. 
Phe rural South’s young men and women have 
Nays had a special heritage of full living and a 
right of courage and humor plus opportunity 
ed—right on their own doorstep. 
course, we believe with all our hearts that 
ng is the most desirable and rewarding work 
he world, but perhaps you can’t, for one reason 
mother, stay on the farm. If you’ve made up 
mind that farming’s not for you, look around 
sand take heart. You have a background that 
help you, no matter what career you choose. 
pok at the great men in the nation’s Govern- 
it who come from farms in the South. All have 
gura of good will and unique charm. 


stional Figures From Southern Farms 


” Vice President Alben Barkley, was born in a log 
cabin in Graves County, Ky., and worked in the 
fields on his father’s tobacco farm. 


Chief Justice Fred Vinson, of the United States 
Supreme Court, was born in Louisa, “a little hill 
town on the edge of the Big Sandy River,” in 
Lawrence County, Ky. Justice Hugo Black was 
born in Harlan in Clay County, Ala., lived his first 
five years on a farm, and spent the next 15 in 
Ashland, Ala. 

The distinguished Cordell Hull, former Secre- 
tary of State, was born at Star Point, in a log cabin 
in the mountains of Tennessee. Speaker of the 
House of Representatives Sam Rayburn is a native 
of Roane County, Tenn., taught in one-room 


™ schools in Texas. 
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© Gen. Lucius Clay grew up in Marietta in Cobb 


County, Ga., became military governor of Berlin, 

spot of the world in postwar days. Admiral 
Chester Nimitz was born in Fredericksburg, Tex., 
atiny settlement in the hill country. 


James Melton, the opera star, was born in Moul- 
trie, Ga., and later spent his childhood days in 
Citra, Fla. Dinah Shore, the 
singer, is from Winchester, Tenn. 

Dr. Alfred Blalock, of Johns 
Hopkins, who made the first 
“blue baby” operation, is from 
Culloden, Ga. Ty Cobb, one of 
baseball’s all-time all-timers, is 
from Villa Rica, Ga. 

The “Who’s Who” from South- 
ern farms could go on forever, 
but you get the idea. A child- 
hood spent in the country is an advantage. Others 
have reached the top . . . so can you. 


Chances for “Down Here” Career 


Waldron , 


While you’re dreaming of your future in the 
big time, look about you here at home. The South 
is flourishing as no other section of the country is 
flourishing. With each step toward greater pros- 
‘Patity for the South, your chances of an interest- 
ing, tewarding career “down here” get better. 


No longer do you need to “go up North” to find 





sood-paying, fascinating work. As each new in- 
moves South, opportunities for trained, 
tducated young people open up. 

The new Coosa River Newsprint Company near 
Childersburg, Ala., alone has hired hundreds of 
college graduates—foresters, engineers, public rela- 
tions men, personnel workers, as well as office and 
industrial workers. 
| The Kraft Foods Company built one of the 
Country's largest cheese factories in Bentonville, 

rk., making openings for home economists, en- 
pheers, and other trained young people. 

It's not only heavy industries that are moving 

» Time was when a bright young girl who 
Wanted to break into the fashion field had to go 
to New York. Now, she might well try to get a 

in the new fashion centers in Miami, Fia., 
mas, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga. 
iS the South pulls up its standard of living, it 
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Tom Sims, center, who writes the comic strip, “Popeye,” at his home in Ohatchee, Ala., 
is hard at work while two of his youthful neighbors, Jean Poss and Jimmy Winn, chuckle 
over some old “Popeye” strips. Jimmy is sitting on Mr. Sims’ personal “filing cabinet.” 


Be Glad Youre You 


By ANN WALDRON 


will offer more varied opportunities for more men 
and women interested in welfare work, social 
work, and health work, both in city and in country. 


The South needs nurses- and doctors, and its 
medical centers are forging ahead. Medical re- 
search centers in Birmingham and New Orleans 
are attracting world-wide attention. The South 
needs more young men and women for research 
work to find new uses for its raw materials. The 
Southern Research Institute in Birmingham, as 
well as most large industries, offers opportunity. 

Southern engineering firms have magnificent 
records on construction jobs throughout the world 
—for example, Robert and Company in Atlanta 
and E. M. Freeman in Shreveport, La., both 
owned by native Southerners. 


Business Horizons Bright 


In the business world, new horizons are visible 
in exporting. New Orleans and Miami are rapidly 
becoming centers for the export trade to South 
America. Some of the world’s most fabulous de- 
partment stores are in Dallas and Atlanta. 


The South’s newspapers have long been supe- 
rior. Hodding Carter, editor of the Delta Demo- 
crat-Times in Greenville, Miss., and Virginius 
Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times Dispatch, 
are two recent Pulitzer prize winners in the South. 
Newspapers in Nashville, Atlanta, Memphis, Dal- 
las, and New Orleans, offer opportunity for fledg- 


ling journalists. More magazines are published in 
the South than ever before. 


Most literary critics are saying that the best 
writers today are Southern writers. Nearly every 
famous Southern author was born in the rural 
South, is now living in the rural South, and writ- 
ing about the rural South. 


South Is Fine Arts Conscious 


William Faulkner grew up in Oxford, Miss., still 
lives there, and writes about the people of Missis- 
sippi—farms and small towns. Miss Eudora Welty, 
who lives in Jackson, Miss., also writes of the peo- 
ple of rural Mississippi. Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings’ books are all about the people who live near 
her home, Cross Creek, at Hawthorne, Fla. Jesse 
Stuart, the “plowboy poet,” still lives near his 
native Riverton, Ky. Tennessee Williams who was 
born in Columbus, Miss., has seen two of his plays 
about the South on Broadway. 


The South is growing “fine arts conscious,” too. 
There is the much-publicized Arkansas State Sym- 
phony and also the Louisville Symphony, which 
commissions work from new composers. Several 
of the nation’s foremost artists are painting in the 
South. Lamar Dodd teaches art at the University of 
Georgia, and Alexandre Hogue teaches in Texas. 

Stage-struck youngfolks have a chance to make 
good at home, too. Margo Jones directed a theater 
in Dallas and caught the nation’s eye before she 
went on to Broadway. 

Even comic strip artists live and work in the 
South. Zack Moseley, who draws “Smilin’ Jack,” 
lives at Stuart, Fla., and Tom Sims, who writes 
“Popeye,” lives near Ohatchee, Ala. 


So, youngfolks, look about you. Opportunity is 


on your doorstep. 
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I. Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the only natural nitrate 
in the world. 






























































2. Nitrate Nitrogen. The nitrogen is 100 per cent 
nitrate. 


3. Sodium. Chilean Nitrate contains sodium equiva- 
lent to about 35% sodium oxide (NasO). This acts 
like potash (KO) and helps to make the phosphate 
in the soil more available. 


A. ledine. Chilean Nitrate contains iodine to help meet 
the needs of plants, animals, and human beings. 


5. Other Plant Food Elements. Chilean Nitrate 

' contains small quantities of other elements that con- 
tribute to strong, healthy plant growth, such as manga- 
nese, potassium, magnesium, boron, calcium, iron, 
sulphur, copper and zinc. 


G. Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate comes in free- 
flowing pellets — easy to handle and to apply in any 
distributor. 


7Z- Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate is immediately and 


completely available. 
3%. Anti-Acid. Chilean Nitrate helps keep the soil sweet. 
9. Time-Tested. Chilean Nitrate has been proved by 


more than 100 years of research and practical farm 
experience. 


10. Deubly Profitahble—Economieal. Chilean 
Nitrate improves the quality of crops as well as the 
yield. Consistently excellent effect of heavy applica- 
tions year after year upon crop and soil alike makes 
it an outstandingly profitable and economical nitrate 
for every need and purpose. 


UNCLE NATCHEL SAYS: 
“THEY’S ONLY ONE NATCHEL SODA!” 





“T hear a farmer say he know natchel soda 
was quick-actin’, but hé always figure it 
leach fast, too. But one time he side-dress his 
corn with 200 pound of soda — all except one patch. That 
fall, his winter cover crop come up strong and healthy on 
the field—except the patch that don’t get 
soda the spring before. There, it was 
small and thin. He say that show natchel 
soda don’t leach out fast and that it help 
later crops.” 
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From Cotton to Calves 


By Hulyn Smith 





Hulyn and the four Guernsey calves which won $42 in 
prize money for him at the Coweta County Fair last year, 


HEN I began 4-H club work 

in 1943, I became more inter- 
ested in dairying than any other 
project. 

At that time, my father was a 
cotton farmer, farming about 70 
acres. I had never liked any part 
of growing cotton. So with the help 
of C. L. Spruell of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, and B. T. Brown, 
Coweta County agent, I persuaded 
my father to cut down gradually on 
cotton and begin developing per- 
manent pastures. 

My junior year in Newnan High 
School (1945-46) I raised 16 dairy 
heifers and helped with the milking 
of 25 cows. When I graduated 
from high school in June 1947, I 
had raised 24 dairy heifers for herd 
replacements. 

My big year in 4-H was 1948. I 
attended the District Project 
Achievement meeting in Carrollton, 
Ga., where I was elected president 
of the Northwest District. At the 


State Council Meeting in Milledge 
ville, I was elected treasurer of #h 
State Council. In November, m 
records on winter grazing won sm 
ond place for me in the state and 
check for $100 and first place in 
district and a check for $50, { 
bought a registered Guernsey hg 
er with this money. 

In February 1949, my records, 
Leadership won a trip to the \ 
tional Club Camp in Washingt 
D. C. This ended my competiti 
projects and made me a Georg 
Master 4-H’er. 

Through my years of club wot 
I have continued to raise heif 
and have replaced the entire he 
with young cows. This year I 
added 13 calves, five of which 
registered Guernseys. My aimis 
milk 60 registered Gueynseys so 
day in the future. 

My 4-H club work and opp 
tunity to carry-on in the dairy} 
kept me interested in farm life. 


Mr. Sims and His Friends 


By Ann Waldron 


HE three people in the picture 
on page 29 are all pretty out- 
standing citizens. 

Tom Sims, of course, is the au- 
thor of “Popeye.” The youngsters 
with him are Jean Poss, 18, and 
Jimmy Winn, 14—two of Calhoun 
County’s best 4-H’ers. 

Jean, who lives in Middleton 
community, has entered the dress 
revue 7 years, has won the district 
revue twice. She has made 363 
garments. 

When it was time to enter dress 
revue last year, Jean couldn't find 
a pattern she liked, finally cut her 
own. She has been taking in sew- 
ing for a year and has made at least 
60 garments for others . . . five of 
them based on the pattern she cut 
for herself. 

She is manager of the Ohatchee 
High School band, plays the tenor 
saxophone, is past-president of the 
Calhoun County 4-H Council, song 
leader for the Future Homemakers 
of America, reporter for the Teen- 


Age Club, and a member of 0 
Bowery Baptist Sunday School. 
Jimmy wants to be a doctor. 
former vice president of the Cou 
4-H Council, ,he won four count) 
4-H prizes last year. He was th 
corn winner, raising 120 bushels of 
Funk G-717 to the acre; and his 
registered Jersey, registered Hamp 
shire hog, and poultry all won ist 

He is also a member of the 0 
Bowery Baptist Church, a Bo 
Scout, a Future Farmer, a Jusio 
Mason, and a member of the Teer 
Age Club. 

Mr. Sims claims something i 
common with these two. On! 
57-acre “farm” in Ohatchee, he ht 
a mule, chickens, corn, and a pé 
stocked with fish. 

He came back to Ohatchee 
New York eight years ago to # 
two weeks and has been here 
since. He has been writing “M¥ 
eye,” which is drawn by B. Zabe 
for 13 years. He wrote the o 
tinuity for the Amos ’n’ Andy 1 
show for nine years. He was! 
in Cave Springs, Ga., and atten 
Vanderbilt University. 
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Fun by Yourself 


HARPEN your pencil and get 
S busy. How many of the follow- 
ing do you think you can answer 
correctly? See page 49 for the 
answers to riddles and “quiz”. 


1. Why is a conductor like a 
teacher? 

9. What is the difference be- 
tween a new 5-cent piece and an 
old-fashioned quarter? 

, 3. What is always coming, but 
never arrives? 

4. What is lighter than a feather, 
yet harder to hold? 

5. When is it all right to lose 
your temper? 





These riddles were sent to us by 
Martha Preslar, Rt. 2, Dyer, Tenn., 
Jean Nette Altman, Waycross, Ga., 
and Sarah Brown, Tarboro, N. C. 





Milledg 
irer of th Pop Went the Weasel... 
mber, m . and landed in a number of 
5 WON Ste places. The answers to this quiz 
tate andy are found in words that begin or 
lace in ti end with the syllable, POP. For 
mr $50. | example, the answer to “This POP 
mys landed in the drug store soda foun- 
— tain” would be Soda POP. 
o the } 1. This POP landed on a candy 
lachi counter. 
pasos: a This POP landed in a flower 
— 8. This POP landed in an ar- 
club wal boretum. 
ise hel 4, This POP landed on a toy 
entire he counter. 
vear Tia 5. This POP: landed in a foolish 
which conversation. 
'y aim # 6. This POP landed on a dry 
nsevs $i goods counter. 

7 7. This POP landed in a comic 
ind opp strip. 
e dairy b 8. This POP landed before a 
rm life. mirror. 

9. This POP landed here and 
there over the earth, but chiefly in 
the large cities. 

10. This POP landed in the oven. 

1l. This POP landed in the ice 

per of O cream department. 

School. 12. This POP landed in the 

- doctor. woods in spring. 

the County 13. This POP landed on a radio 

our coun} program. 

Te was 14, This POP landed in a skillet 

) bushels of to pop some more. 

re; _and his 15. This POP landed in the at- 

ape tributes of a successful movie star. 
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“Now that question I said I wanted 
to ask tonight—does your dad use 
4-8-6 on that corn of his?” 
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tOxaphene 
kills weevils 





AND OTHER COTTON PESTS 




































More weevils than ever are expected this year! 

Wipe them out before they wipe you out—by 
dusting or spraying regularly with toxaphene! Cotton 
farmers last year proved that this low-cost poison is 
sure death to weevils and other common cotton pests 
—sure way to increased yield and profit. Return cou- 
pon for free, 16-page, full-color booklet which illustrates 
and describes harmful cotton insects in detail. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
941 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Send free copy of 16-page booklet, “Cotton Insects”. 
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NX50-10 
THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE INSECTICIDES IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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“Too Busy To Be Bad” 


4 NEW | 
DUPONT | 
PRODUCTS 
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How long has it been 

since you replaced 

the element in the 

oil filter on your 
tractor, truck or car? For the sake of 
your pocketbook, as well as for 
better performance, remove the old 
filter element and put in a brand 
new AC, 


You will gain two ways: First, you 
will “Dirt-Proof’ your engine oil, 
which means positive protection 
against the gummy, gritty sludge in 
your engine oil which clogs and 
scratches piston rings, valves, and 
bearings. Second, you will enjoy 
better all-around engine performance. 


Your farm machinery—your truck 
—your car—all have busy days 
ahead. Keep them fit ... and save 
money, too. 


He res ae 


More than a pound of sludge, dirt, 
and grit was removed from oil in 
5,000 miles of normal city driving. 
The element was an AC. 











Johnny Davis puts his tractor to work at corn-planting time. 


By H. 0. Coffey 


°° ECAUSE of a timid streak in 

his make-up, Johnny Davis 
never asked many questions in the 
classroom, but when he did, they 
were always good ones.” This was 
the comment of A. H. Driggers, 
county agent, Gadsden County, 
Fla., former vocational agriculture 
teacher in Quincy High School, in 
speaking of a prize pupil. “Johnny 
was an excellent student, and I 


| knew that if he followed through, 
| we'd hear from him in farming cir- 


cles,” concluded Mr. Driggers. 

And folks are hearing plenty 
from John Forrest Davis all over 
North Florida and in the shaded 
tobacco area in particular. We 
went down to see Johnny in March. 
His operations are confined to the 
Sawdust community, near Quincy, 
where he tends land belonging to 
both his father and mother, as well 
as some he has bought. 


On the way to the “newest” 
tobacco patch, we passed a fine 
field of blue lupine, and comment- 
ed on its excellent giowth. Lucki- 
ly, we said the very™thing to start 
Johnny to talking. ~ 

“I've got about 90 acres in blue 
lupine all told and expect to save 
about 20 acres for seed.” 

“What happens to the rest of it?” 
we asked. : 

“It will be turned under as green 
manure and I'll follow with corn 
and peanuts.” 

At this point Johnny made his 
punch comment: “You've got to 
have some push under the ground 
if you expect to pull anything on 
top later on. 

“With peanuts—I'm planting 
Spanish this year—Ill use 500 
pounds of 0-14-10, about half 
broadcast and half in the drill.” 

“What do you consider a fair 
yield, Johnny?” 

“About % ton per aere, I guess, 


would be an average. I don’t plant 
anything but certified seed and I 
sell by grade right in Quincey. I 
have to wait for the pay-off, but 
it’s worth it to get top prices on the 
grading. 
$275 per ton.” 


Incidentally, Johnny was the first | 


in the county to plant certified seed. 


“Our corn yields run from 30 
to 40 bushels per acre. I want to 
beat that. Right now I’m using 300 
to 400 pounds 3-8-5 in the drill. I 
don’t see why we can’t up the av- 
erage yield in this section if folks 
can do it elsewhere, and I'll not be 
satisfied until I get an increase.” 


This attitude is characteristic of 
Johnny Davis, we were told by 
those following his work closely. 


The corn crop goes into other 
people’s barns and into Johnny’s 
hogs. “I could always sell more if 
I had it,” said Johnny. 

“My Hampshire hogs are going 
to be a source of profit before long,” 
Johnny told us. They were sleek- 
looking and growing like weeds. 
Plenty of grazing is available prac- 
tically all year. 

The “newest” tobacco patch con- 
tains 4 acres. As we watched the 
hands set posts for the cloth that 
shades the plants, we found out 
something else about Johnny Davis. 
He’s a real “cost accountant” where 
his crops are concerned. He knows 
just about to the penny his costs 
from planting to harvest. 


Starting with the cloth, Johnny 
gave us figures on shaded tobacco: 
“This is the second year for this 
cloth and it cost right at $500 an 
acre, or $1,000 per year for the 4 
acres. We contract for the fumigat- 
ing at $38 per acre—got to prevent 
root knot. This is done after the 
land has been broken and put into 
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shape. Labor is figured at 


“Treating the seedbed is another 


cost. I dust with Ferbam (fermate) 
for blue mold and use chemicals to 
kill weeds at cost of $275 to $300. 
Fertilizer for the tobacco also runs 
into money. I broadcast 10 tons 
manure and turned it under before 
land was fumigated. I put % ton 


cottonseed meal and % ton 4-4-8 
under the plants and sidedress with 
the remainder. We irrigate with 
water piped from a branch. From 
the time plants are set, right on to 
the time they go into the barn for 
caring, we watch the patches for 
blackshank or other diseases. Cul- 
tivation, watering, and gathering 
must be done at right time—not 
before, or not later. 

“We hope for 1,200 pounds to 
the acre for an average of $2.25 
per pound.” 

Johnny grinned as he completed 
the list of figures and said: “I'll let 
you know how I came out after 
the 1950 crop is sold and add the 
cost of fertilizer to other costs. I'll 
have 20 acres in tobacco this year.” 


Just past 21, and already with 
the title of expert on shaded tobac- 
co, Johnny is constantly absorbing 
newer and better information. His 
brother Hal, a student at University 
of Florida, is a partner in several of 
the farm’s operations. He keeps 
Johnny informed about new meth- 
ods of cultivation, fertilizers, varie- 
ties, and chemical applications. 

We heard the story of Johnny’s 
first crop of shaded tobacco. He 
wheedled his father into letting 
him have 2 acres for a trial patch. 
The results astounded all con- 
cemed, most of all Johnny, who 
was still in high school. After the 
crop was sold and all expenses paid, 
Johnny was in the “clear” to the 
amount of $5,000. 

“You couldn’t stop him then,” 
commented his father, Forrest, Sr. 
‘went back to sawmilling and 
contracting and let him and Hal 
have the farm.” 


“Planning any changes in pres- 
ent set-up?” we asked. 

“Yes, in one direction right now. 
Ineed lots of manure and I’m going 
torun cattle for this reason. I’ve 
leased a 1,200-acre tract where I 
lave about 150 acres in corn. 

’s fair “pasture on it, and with 
alittle help, it can be made better. 





It ought to be cheaper all round 
than having to buy manure.” — 

In the living room.of the ram- 
bling farm home, we talked to all 
members of this fine family—father, 
mother, kid sister, and Johnny and 
Hal. We mentioned the expense in- 
curred in growing shaded tobacco 
for choice cigar wrapper, and that 
the “deducts” must be rather heavy 
at selling time. 


“We never know what to ex- 
pect. All we can do is wait until 
the tobacco is sold. We’ve had one 
fire and it is something that I fear 
constantly,” said Mrs. Davis. 

“A lot can happen in the patches, 
too,” Mr. Davis commented with a 
knowing smile. 

“You bet,” echoed Johnny. “This 
is one game where you don’t count 
chickens before they’re hatched.” 

“But when you hit just right all 
round, the income is pretty nice, 
isn’t it Johnny?” we asked. 

“You bet,” came echo No. 2. 


For a family that is all for one 
and one for all and a 21-year-old 
son who knows that “you have to 
have push under the ground to get 
anything on top at harvesttime,” no 
matter the crop, the Davises would 
be hard to beat. 

“Just let me keep on learning 
how to do things better,” was John- 
ny’s parting remark. 


This is Johnny’s last year of 
affiliation with FFA. He expects to 
get his American Farmer Degree 
in Kansas City next fall. But he in- 
tends to keep right on attending 
chapter meetings with the idea that 
he may be of some help personally, 
or that his farm may be a point 
where certain practices can be ob- 
served by chapter members. He is 
a member of several cattle and hog 
associations and can always be 
found at sales and shows. 


“That boy absorbs more informa- 
tion that anybody I know and he 
puts it to use. There isn’t a better 
farmer in the state at his age and 
few at any other age, considering 
the few years he’s been at it,” This 
was from a man who keeps an eye 
on Johnny Davis’ activities. 

As we were leaving the farm, we 
asked Johnny’s mother if he had al- 
ways been a good boy. She looked 
at her son with an affectionate smile 
and said: “He’s always been too 
busy to be bad.” 










A typical scene in one of Johnny’s tobacco barns at harvesttime. 





DOLLY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Tubular frame mount- 
ed on rubber pneu- 
matic 16” wheels. 
Harvest-Handler eas- 
ily attached to dolly 
by slipping single pin 
into bracket mounted 
on elevator. 


Rubber Flights Now Standard 
on Chain Models “B"’ and “Cc” 


Plow-contour 
rubber flights 
cut under load 
and eliminate 
excessive ride- 
up, reduce wear, 
operate more 
quietly. Avail- 
able to replace steel flights now 
in field. Rubber belt with rubber 
flights also available for Model 
“eg, 

Power Units and Accessories — 11/2 or 
2 HP gasoline engine; 2 or %%, HP 
electric motor; 4’ extension section to 
increase 16’ length to 20’; Hopper 
Stand for more stability when needed; 
Dolly (described above). 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 33. 


NOW YOU CAN 
CARRY OR WHEEL 


me HARVEST-HANDLE 












7 ++-@S GN one 
« the-shoulder 
portable. 

Z --.as an ele- 

evator on 
wheels. 


This added versatility will 
SAVE you even more hours 
of back-breaking work and 
manpower costs. Excellent 
capacities on all grain, 
ear corn, poultry 
litter, etc. 


AS A ONE-MAN PORTABLE — 16’ 
Model “C" Harvest-Handler weighs 
only 93 ibs. without power unit. Rides 
along on truck for loading in field. 
Makes quick work of filling or empty- 
ing bins and cribs. 

AS AN ELEVATOR ON WHEELS — 
Easily elevated to 45° angle to reach 
14’ from ground (20’ length). Can 
be pushed around barnyard or pulled 
behind tractor or truck. Dolly wheel- 
tread extends from 4’ to 6’ for 
greater stability at high angles. Dolly 
fits both Model “C" and smaller 
capacity Model ‘'B” Harvest-Handler 
(not shown). 

FREE! Write direct for price list and 
NEW “B & C Folder” showing both 
elevators and all accessory items, or 
see your local Harvest-Handler dealer. 


THE BELT CORPORATION 


*Patent 
Pending 


7362 Stahl Rd.. 


Orient. Ohio 








Juniors! Plan Your Future Now 
ee. Wwith JERSEYS. 





Suppose Dad had helped you buy 
this grand old lady when she was 
a calf and you were 12 years old. 
You would now be 32, for she is 
20. In those 20 years she would 
have given you 10,226 pounds of 
butterfat and 184,883 pounds of 
milk, plus 18 husky offspring! 
And, she would still be bringing 
you profits, for “Ruby” produced 
14,988 pounds milk, 824 pounds 
butterfat, in 1949, and is still 
milking! 


What an investment for any boy 


Silken Lady's Ruby of F, 20 years old and still paying big dividends 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


hp 


or girl! What a sound start her 
owner J. W. Coppini made when 
he purchased three purebred 
Jersey heifers in 1906! 


Ruby’s record shows what can 
be done with economical, profit- 
making Jerseys—the breed that 
matures early, lives long, and 
ranks highest for butterfat test. 


If you’re planning your future 
(and what Junior isn’t?) inves- 
tigate Jerseys. Send a postcard 
today for special Junior Jersey 
literature. Do it now! 





107 N. Sixth Street © Columbus 15, Ohio 
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i your car fools Whe Ade. time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





THAT cuswiony FEELING LASTS sees Whe MARFax 


You can really feel the difference in easier, smoother handling after your 
car or truck has been given a Marfak lubrication job at your nearby Texaco 
Service Station. 


No Idle Gossip Here 


By Earline Gandy, Youngfolks Editor 


After a “good night’s” sleep, the Wauchula group get instructions © 
for a busy day. Left to right, (front) Betty Ruth Polk, Dot Wilson, 


@®@e2e@20@ @ @3 





+ 





Joyce Steffers, Doris Ann Youmans; (back) Adviser Mattie Mae ° 
Saunders, Gay Roberts, Chapter Mother Roberts, Estell Poucher, , 7 
Adviser Norma Shackleford, Barbara Aldacosta, and Jean Milbrath. S 
y' 

HEN a group of girls get to- “Why, our faculty of 21 teaches fe 
gether, what do they talk acts like one of us!” declared C 


about? We got to wondering about 
that recently while attending the 
Florida State FHA meeting. When 
Mrs. Kelly Roberts, one of the chap- 
ter mothers in Wauchula, invited 
us up to one of their hotel rooms, 
we got a chance to find out. Sitting 
around on the beds, chairs, and on 
the floor were FHA’ers, Mrs Rob- 
erts, and advisers—Mrs. Mattie Mae 
Saunders and Mrs. Norma Shackle- 
ford. A finer-looking, sleepy-eyed 
group were never seen, for this was 
a “midnight chat.” 

Four years ago the .Wauchula 
school burned, but now the 450 
students are proud of their new, 
modern building. It is the only con- 
solidated school in the county. 
When asked what the group 


Poucher. 


The Wauchula Chapter, we wer 
told, is the fifth largest in Flond 
and boasts a membership of 
girls. It has only been org 
one year. In spite of its youth, 
girls have found a real money 
ing idea. They've made over # 
making and selling corsages. 
tint cleaning tissue and with 
doilies make the prettiest co 
explained Barbara Aldacosta, 
tint the flowers school colors a 
sell them for 15 cents each during 
ball games.” ‘ie 


Just as we thought, when a 
of girls get together, sooner or 
the subject gets around to the op 
posite sex. On the subject of 





des 


The extra “cushiony” feeling tells you that tough, long-lasting Marfak thought ‘of consolidation, Betty a girls were quick ae — 
lubricant is cushioning the vital bearings against wear. j " «co, With their comments. a sul: 
Rut h Polk quickly replied, Con going to ask me for a date, I dont safe 
Lasts Longer — Seals Out Dirt ene is the best ie that's want him waiting until 5 to ask for tire 
Marfak sticks to bearings longer. Won’t wash out, jar out, drip off or cake appened to our county. Now we . 7 o'clock date.” Laughingly, # tod: 


up. It provides a “collar” around the open edges of bearings, effectively 
sealing out dirt and grit that can work their way into, and ruin, bearings. 
That’s important on the kind of roads you use, where dust and dirt are 
constantly being thrown against bearings under your car or truck. 

Drive into your nearby Texaco Service Station and get Marfak lubrication 
service. When you drive out, you'll notice how much easier your car or 
truck rides, You've got real lubrication protection. 


Now Get Custom-Made Havoline — the Best 

Motor Oil Your Money Can Buy 
Your nearby Texaco Dealer has the NEW Custom-Made 
Havoline Motor Oil — custom-made for best protection, best 
performance. It fights rust, acids, wear and corrosion ... keeps 
your engine clean. Insures top 








have a better chance with a wider 
range of subjects and improved 
education.” 

Consolidation naturally made us 
think of long bus rides to school. 
“Well, I ride 20 miles to school,” 
said Gay Roberts, president of their 
local chapter and state project 
chairman. “Forty miles a day on a 
school bus will limit your extra- 
curricular activities!” 

“We find that those who ride the 
busses are equal with town students 
in all activities,” commented Mattie 
Mae Saunders, adviser. 


asked Gay why. “I’m afraid of be) 
ing the second fiddle!” 


“Are girls really gold diggent 





we asked. 

“Well, they should realize how 
much money the boy has to-spend, 
she replied. iS 

“The boy should hint about how 
much money he has. That i 
should suggest two or three 
to select from,” Barbara 

“It’s not money that counts wil 
a boy or girl,” emphasized Bett 
Ruth. “It’s their personal app 








: performance, easier starting, more 4 ” chi i ” 
power, longer engine life, lower gas consump- “lien gs as pat ge lh im ance and self that counts! “a 
tion and lower upkeep costs. enthusiasm with the town group.” We wanted to know what gi Aute 
Visit your Texaco Dealer. You’ll find him We couldn’t help but notice that talk about late at night Con: 
the best friend your car ever bad. the girls and their leaders were so found that they don’t always #9" — with 
proud of their school relationship, sip. Their conversations can be ais one 
THE TEXAS COMPANY Joves was quick tomy tht “open are mot intresting! Yes, Welle 
Teiieds Qrelteats dre chew house in the school helps our par- joyed the visit with the mati 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES distributed in Canada ents to know what we do.” from Wauchula. You 
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Yor you at 


Western 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CAR FOR LIFE with these lux- 
urious new Country Club “Lifetime” Plastic 
Seat Covers! Choice of colorful Plastic Plaids 
—all guaranteed to last as long as you own 
your car! Yet they’re yours for only $17.95 . . 

actually less than many ordinary fiber covers! 


Get yours while this offer lasts! $17.25 
N 6607-76 


Coaches or Sedans, only 


LOOK! HERE’S WHY DAVIS tires are different: 
... Revolutionary new “Seal-Flex” rayon Cords 

40° stronger... resist ruptures . . . expel 
destructive heat. Each cord is “tri-clad” in- 
sulated against wear and weather for more 
safe, sure-footed miles than ever before. Each 
tire is fully guaranteed for 24 months. Come in 
today .. . let’s swap tires! $] 435 

DAVIS SUPER SAFETY Only a 


x 
(Pius Fed. Tax) 


HERE’S HOW TO SAVE $30 on a radio-phono- 
graph with all the newest features! Western 
Auto has priced this beautiful new Truetone 
Console $30 less than most other famous makes 
With similar features. This velvet-tone, 7-tube 
Truetone gives you both AM and FM radio; 
large concert-type speaker; plus built-in auto- 
Matic record changer that plays any speed 


tt (78, 33-1/3 and 45 rpm)! $] 3995 


ours on Easy Terms! Only .. . b 1034 




















HERE IT IS! ... the new Wizard Super 8, 
priced so low that thousands of women all 
over America are choosing it over all other 
brands. It’s yours... with many “extras”... 
for $30 less than most other nationally known 


refrigerators with similar features! 





SAVE WORK! Save time! Meal planning isa 
joy with this big 42-lb. freezer locker right 
in your own kitchen. Holds whole roasts, 
hams, all kinds of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables! Freezes 56 ice cubes fast! 


oe Sui ‘ 

YOU'LL BE AMAZED at the money you can 
save on fishing equipment at Western 
Auto! See our big selection of famous 
tackle: True Temper, South Bend, Hed- 
don, Langley, Ashaway and many more! 





NOW YOU CAN ENJOY garden-fresh salads, 
crisp slaws, fresh tomatoes... whenever you 
want them! All your vegetables keep morn- 
ing-dew fresh for days in this big, glass- 
covered Crisper Drawer. Holds nearly 45 bu. 


WIZARD -America’s Lowest Priced 8-Ft. 
Refrigerator With 42-Lb. Freezer Locker! 





YOU'LL LOVE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
Wizard’s built-in freezer locker! Now you 
can store a week’s food supply . . . save 
many needless shopping trips to town. 

NOWHERE IN AMERICA can you match 
Wizard’s features at this low price! Act now! 


«2219? 


BUY ON EASY TERMS 


Hermetically- 
Engineering , Sealed, 
Means Quiet, j Self- 
Trouble-Free ‘ Lubricating 
Performance. Mechanism 


FAMOUS 5-YEAR GUARANTEE is yours with 
Wizard's fool-proof, sealed-in freezing unit! 
No more worries about mechanical troubles. 
And the compactness of this guaranteed 
Wizard unit gives extra storage space! 


SEE THE COMPLETE LINE OF FAMOUS WIZARD 





GUARANTEED APPLIANCES! 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate Dealers own their own stores and set their 
own prices. Terms quoted are recommended terms and subject to variance. 


© 1950 Western Auto Supply Company, K. C., Mo. 
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e ° 9 you go near it, it will strike!” ( 
“Gosh,” said the city boy, “do they 
1¢ in S have unions, too?” 
Langril King, Alabama, 


My sister was changing her baby’s 
diaper while my four-year-old daugh. 
ter looked on. My sister neglected to 
sprinkle baby with talcum before she A 
finished dressing him. Susie asked anx. 





iously, “Aren’t you gonna salt him this and 
time? Mother always does!” afte 
Mrs. R. O. Brown, Tennessee, out 

HE LIKED PICNICS a 

A circuit rider, in the old days, was el 
making his rounds in the back hills, At nize 
one cabin a woman sat on the front ting 
porch, shelling beans. “Where is your ne’ 





husband?” asked the preacher, “Oh, 
John—he’s off somewheres,” answered 
THIS PLAN OUGHT TO WORK the woman. “Don’t do nothing but dow 
Mrs. Smith: My son always has his hunt and fish and go to picnics.” The wor 











shirt tails flapping and your son is al- conversation continued and the minis. give 
ways dressed so neatly with his shirt ter became concerned about the wom. 
tucked in. How do you do it? an’s salvation. Finally he said, “Mad. 
Mrs. Jones: Oh, it’s very simple. I am, don’t you know there ll be a da " 
just take his shirts and sew an edging of reckoning and a day of judgment?” b 
of lace all around the bottoms. “For goodness’ sake, don’t tell ad 
Omar Throgmorton, Jr., John,” answered the woman. “He'll stov 
Arkansas. want to go to both of ’em.” prot 
CAUSE AND EFFECT Otto Ernest Rayburn, Arkansas, stov 
First Cannibal: The chief has hay TACTLESS REMARK woo 
fever. : let b 
Second Cannibal: Serves him right. The traffic officer had raised his Iwo 
1 told him not to eat that grasswidow. hand and the lady motorist stopped in th 
Lillie Duncan, North Carolina. with a jerk. Said the officer as he drew int 
out his little book: “As soon as I saw my | 
GOOD FARM DOCTRINE, you come around the bend I said to stov 
ANYHOW myself, ‘Forty-five, at least.’” f 
oe 7 ; a or t 
. | The question in the health examina- “Officer,” remonstrated the lady, d 
He al tion read: “How may one obtain a “you are very much mistaken. It's this me 
, good posture?” The little farm boy hat that makes me look so old.” hurr 
- wrote: “Keep the cows off it and let it Mrs. Henry Stringer, Arkansas, and 
% T r N N f FA V grow awhile. W. A. Dolan, Texas. ee 
7 as Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are in 
» THE CHILDREN SAY— vited to send us ne jokes (pre. 
; re rH 9 A city boy visiting his country cous- ferred) or other jokes they like. We 
Is SKY tops in roofi ng in was walking through a pasture pay $5, $3, and $2 for the three print M 
when he heard a buzzing sound. The ed first each month, and $1 each for year 
cousin shouted, “It’s a rattlesnake! If all others printed. $200 
ago, 
a istakes I Have Mad ie 
@ Southern farmers are more than ever con- Mista es ave ade light 
vinced that Tenneseal V-Drain Steel Roofing is SUUALLLULL LULL LLL ULL ELL, in pi 
their best buy. BEFORE NAILING (May Prize Letters) of fri 
Tenneseal is strong enough to resist wind pres- Se erati 
sure, yet it is light enough to be handled by or- P AFTER MATING ETTING our large orchard and_ I had to go to a doctor and have new 
dinary farm labor. A Tenneseal Roofing Sheet on vineyard completely run down it sewed up. That taught me never pain 
properly spaced purlins can bear a man’s weight TENSION CURVE was our very worst mistake. Once to ride on the fender of a car! Now 
without damage. That means it can be applied we had a fine orchard and vineyard B. B., Tennessee. years 
is cor 


that gave us plenty of fruit for our 
home use and for our neighbors. 
We took great pains in spraying 
and trimming the trees and vines. 


to nailing strips, thus cutting the time and ex- 
pense of building asoliddeck. _ 

Tenneseal’s four leakproof features (right) as- 
sure moisture-proof protection for livestock, 


I neglected to shut the gate home 
when I left the field. We had been triple 
putting fertilizer on the ground, get- 








stored crops and machinery. Because it is steel, Our orchard was so well kept it won ting it ready to plant. by hes I ik Be 
Tenneseal Roofing does not expand and contract second prize in a contest. turned 7 work, one Ps pre ye +E ie a 
as much as other types of metal roofing; there- Now we have practically no or- Cows Bh i The Per re ye to 
fore it does not enlarge at nail holes to permit chard at all—just a few half-dead yes soon dead. I had to D. i. Fi sy 
leaks at these points. And when properly apple trees. We buy all our fruits other cow. lectesteith h : 
grounded, Tenneseal gives protection from light- for canning and home eating. And eines. ple 
ning and fire. our nice vineyard—well, it just hurts Not measuring paris green oon 
Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing costs only slightly me to think about it. Where Ionce when I was mixing spray for young eoth 


more per square, installed, than Corrugated Steel 


sold $100 worth of grapes, this fall tomato plants was my mistake. | 
Sheets . . . and much less than some other types ~ ; we 


I sold only a few dollars’ worth. The _ got the solution too strong and killed Se fas 














of metal roofing. grandchildren are disappointed eight rows of plants that were grow- 
Be sure to ask for Tenneseal Roofing by when they come out from the city ing nicely. C. M., Alabama. 
name. Then you'll be sure you’re getting the on a visit because there is no fruit 
best. Dealers who sell Tenneseal V-Drain Steel to eat. If we had only cared for I should have thinned out my 
Roofing display the U-S-S Dealer’s Emblem. our orchard, my husband and I apples and peaches. As a result of 
They will supply the Tenneseal Roofing you would have had a neat income in not doing so, my trees are all a 
need at the earliest possible moment. our declining years. Mrs.R.T.W., broken down (and some lost for 
V-DRAIN North Carolina. good), whereas if I had picked of A. 
5 small apples, I would have had a lot — 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY When I was walking home  petter quality for sale and would 
Sirmtachew, Aebene from school with some friends, @ pave saved my trees, too. P.M. J. Bs 
s ‘ one-seated car stopped to let us Arkansas. inees 
United States Steel Export Company, New York ride. Some got in the seat, and the ~ 
rest got on the fenders. When the Driving my car while 1 was ae 


one foot off. The car was still mov- damaged it considerably, ruined t 
ing and it threw me to the ground. entire motor of mine, and almost "You 
I cut my right arm to the bone, and _lost my life. M. M., Text 











ee , inki istake. I 
UsS TENNESEAL V-DRAIN ROOFING Sind tt ceeped wad 1 Ooch ee he baka my nigh ee 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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“My Best Buy” 


(May Prize Letters) 


FTER needing glasses practical- 

ly all my life, I finally gave in 
and saw an eye doctor. The first 
afternoon I had glasses, I walked 
outdoors, enjoying the thrill of see- 
ing distinctly. I watched the squir- 
rels play in the trees. When I recog- 
nized a bird in flight and could dis- 
tinguish the colors, I realized I had 
never seen birds flying before! 
Someone has said the eyes are win- 
dows of the soul, so surely they’re 
worthy of the best attention we can 
give them. . Mrs. W. E. Cox, 
Beaufort County, N. C. 


My new gas range is the best 
buy of last year. I had used a wood 
stove all my life. When our son 
proudly came home with a new gas 
stove for me I hated to see my old 
wood stove taken out. I tried not to 
let him know how I felt. But today 
[would give up anything else I have 
in the house before I would give up 


my gas range. No more worry over | 
stovewood and kindling. No waiting | 
for the stove to get hot. Cooking is | 


done in less than half the time. No 
hurry to try to rush around and cook 
and can at once if the wood box is 
almost empty. Mrs. R. D. D., 

Mississippi. 


My best investment for the past 
year was a major operation costing 
$200. Doctors had advised it years 
ago, but I kept putting it off, drag- 
ging along, scarcely able to do my 
light housework, always weary and 
in pain. At last I took the advice 
of friends and submitted to the op- 
eration. As strength returned I took 
new interest in life, the dragging 
pain was gone and work was a joy. 


| 
Now wonder of wonders, after 15 


years of married life, Doctor Stork 
is coming to bring a blessing to our 
home. I’m hoping for twins — no, 
triplets! J. O., Louisiana. 


A tractor was my best buy last | 


year. While we are made stronger 
by overcoming difficulties, it seemed 


to me last year was too difficult! | 


First I lost my best mule, next my 
only brood sow, then my wife had 


a serious illness. My ‘finances were | 
exhausted; so was I. I had to buy | 


another mule—or a tractor. I bought 
the tractor. It is such a pleasure 
to farm with it! Marvin L. Smith, 

Wayne County, N. C. 
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“You must have the freshest bread 
in town—it’s still warm!” 
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Fést-loasti Ng makes the difference 





fe 


in. Freshness, Crispness, Flavor! 


“You could have knocked me over 
with a feather! I never knew: there 
could be such a difference in corn 
flakes till I tasted Post Toasties. 


“Post Toasties top ’em all. They’re so 
much fresher, crisper—simply swell 
eating!” 


“‘Post-Toasting’” makes the differ- 
ence! This special process adds extra 
tenderness, extra flakiness, extra 
goodness! 


What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap 
“Keep Fresh” Package brings you 
Post Toasties guaranteed fresh. Get 
Post Toasties from your grocer today! 
They’re one of the famous Post 
Cereals, 
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A Product of General Foods 


Dont say'Corn Flakes, say 


fost Toasties 


—the BETTER. Corn Flakes 











A Post Cereal 
GUARANTEED FRESH! 
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sp thd ac I Sealed Bag 
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“Bub, when I get mad trad- 
ing and trafficking with 
you, I'll shore be mad!” 


By HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


You'll never in the world guess how Bull- 


fixer Brown’s chicken trading led to a new church iv Dry 


Fork Barrens. It’s a surprising and humorous yarn — 


and there’s a good lesson in it, too, for folks who like to 


trade and come out on the high side of the bargain. 


r | WHE church at Dry Fork Barrens 
in the Tennessee mountains is a 
fine stone structure standing four- 

square to the Smokies. It gazes with 

benign austerity on the highway and 
tourists that stream past. 

Many a traveler on Highway 90, 
seeing the magnificent edifice from the 
entrance into the valley, may pause at 
a nearby store or filling station to ask, 
“How does it happen you and your 
neighbors have such a fine church here 
in this lonesome wilderness?” 

Old Slocomb Bean, who squirts the 
gas in the traveler’s tank, will reply, 
“Well, it’s a right smart long tale, 
stranger. For a fill-up and two cold 
drinks, though, I can give it in a nut- 
shell. It all started when Tommy 
Brace come into these parts about the 
time the Gov'mint fixed to build Nor- 
ris Dam, on your way to Knoxville.” 
And.then old Slocomb will tell the 
story in substance as follows. 


I. 


Tommy Brace was a friendly young 
fellow with two frank brown eyes set 
in a wind-blown face, and a big mouth 
that opened like a jackknife to a broad, 
friendly grin. In body he was a little 
on the spare side. To some of the 
denizens of Dry Fork Barrens, he re- 
sembled one of those intellectuals that 
know all the stuff in the books, but 
when it came to horse sense, he would 
not have known where to tell his blood 
to circulate if it hadn’t already worked 
out a method. 

Big Bullfixer Brown 
was loafing around the 
Barrens store when this 
fellow came strolling up, 
dressed in what looked 
like adult Boy Scout duds. As men go, 
Bullfixer resembled Mt. Mitchell in 
comparison with a dinky Indian 
mound. Besides his six-foot-four and 
250 pounds, he owned a voice that 
could boom like a big blow out of 
Mammoth Cave. 

“Hi, stranger,” he greeted Tommy, 
sensing instantly here was an outland- 
er to be impaled on his wit. “Live 


around these parts or air you riding of 
a mule?” 

“How’s that?” asked the puzzled 
young man. 

“I say, do you dwell in these hyar 
parts or hail from a distance so you 
have to ride a critter?” 

“Ah, I see,” Tommy laughed. “Well, 
I reckon I’m from parts remote enough 
to be riding the mare’s shanks.” 

“What might your name be?” 

“It might be Smith or Jones or 
Jackson. As a matter of fact, it’s 
Thomas Brace.” 

The listeners guffawed that Bullfixer 
seemed to have met his match in inane 
repartee. Bullfixer got red in the face, 
but he was challenged. With labored 
affability he asked, “Well, Tommy, 
what might your business be?” 

“Well, it might be’ preaching, it 
might be school teaching, or perhaps 
buying, selling, and raising chickens.” 

“Chickens, hah! You look like you 
got feathers on your legs, stranger. 
Well, I bet you can’t tell the difference 
between pullets and roosters.” 


Tommy looked somewhat distressed. 
“Well, how do you tell? A body could 
learn, couldn’t he?” 


Everybody laughed at this turn of 
the wit. They could tell that Tommy 
Brace actually didn’t know the differ- 
ence between pullets and roosters. He 
covered his obvious ignorance by be- 
coming confidential. “Folks, I tell you 
what. I want to settle in this beautiful 
holler some place and start a hen 
ranch.” He jerked his head toward a 
sign on Bullfixer’s pappy’s old rocky 
rundown farm where there was a “For 
Sale” sign. “I'd like to buy that place. 
Who owns it and wonder what's the 
price?” 

Bullfixer’s manner changed instant- 
ly. All the trader in him—and there 
was a lot of it in a giant like him—was 
stirred. He came down the steps and 
shook Tommy’s hand. “By grabs, 
friend, that land belongs to my paw 
and it'll make the best hen ranch in 
all the tall Smokies. I was born and 
raised on them rocks and got sand in 
my craw to let. The price is so cheap 
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"Don’t let its light weight fool you!” 











THIS 


No reason why a roof should weigh a “‘ton 
per square”. When you buy roofing you’re 
looking for lasting protection and freedom 
from repair—rather than weight. 

You’ll count the light weight of Alcoa 
Roofing a mighty big advantage when you 
figure the lighter load the roof will put on your 
barn or shed—and when you're putting this 
lighter roof on! 

Because it’s corrosion-resistant Alcoa Alu- 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ROOFING SHEET 


ike lock for Alcoa Aluminum in Sprinkler Irrigation Systems, Sprayers and Dusters, Alumi- 
"= Paint, Screening, Lightning Rods and other modern form equipment and materials. 


ROOF LASTS! 


minum, through and through, Alcoa Roofing 
Sheet never needs painting, can’t rot or burn. 
And it’s the strongest aluminum farm roof- 
ing, gauge for gauge, on the market. 

Ask your dealer for long-lasting Alcoa 
Aluminum Roofing Sheet. It is available in 
all popular types, thicknesses and finishes 
with a complete line of accessories. For detail- 
ed information and easy-to-use application 
instructions, mail the coupon below. 
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All THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
J451E GULF BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. | 
Please send me the free booklets on Alcoa Aluminum Roofing and 
instructions for proper and easy application. 






iN 
EASY TO PUT ON 


Alcoa Aluminum Roofing—in sheets up 
to 12 feet long—goes on easily. 
Weather-resistant aluminum, put on with 
long-lasting aluminum nails, ends roof- 
ing work and worries. 








COOLER BUILDINGS - HEALTHIER STOCK 


Farmers tell us that Alcoa Roofing keeps 
buildings up to 20 degrees cooler on 
hot summer days. This means that flocks 
and herds stay healthier—feed better. 





ALL TYPES - ALL ACCESSORIES 
Make your choice of Alcoa Roofing 
Sheet from two thicknesses—.019” 
(equal to 26 gauge) and .024” (equal 
to 24 gauge), two finishes—plain or 
embossed—and the three popular 
styles shown above. 


WE SELL. 


Fs on On OF -\ 


ALUMINUM 
ROOFING 


BUY WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
The dealer who displays this sign sells 
Alcoa Roofing and all accessories for a 
good roof—ridge roll, flashing roll 
valley, and aluminum nails. See him for 
complete roofing information, 
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NOW 2a new Quonset at 2 New Low Price! 


NUS LY SOO 





other 
Stran - Steel 
QUONSETS 





Framed With N-A-X Alloy Steel,* 
The Quonset 24 Special Sets a New 
Standard in Farm Building Valve! 


"Patented ad predveed tp 
Great Lakes St Corporation 


The use of a stronger, tougher steel for frame members has ox 
reduced costs to the point where this new Stran-Steel building 
value can be offered at a price you can afford to pay. 


And its low first-cost isn’t the only savings! Because there are 
fewer framing members in the Quonset 24 Special the owner can 

expect faster erection and lower erection costs. A 
Ask your Quonset dealer about the advantages of this new Quonset. 
Ask about its multi-purpose usefulness, its great strength and 
durability, its high resistance to weather and corrosion. The 
Quonset 24 Special is America’s greatest value in farm buildings. 


ext time in town see your Sealer 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division © Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


QUONSET 32 


QUONSET 24 





ete | avonser 40 
“Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











Here’s h 
ere $ ow you can keep your dog looking fine— 


feeling gay! It’s easy, with safe, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products to help you. There’s one for just about every doggy 
dilemma—worms, ticks, fleas, itching, ear ailment, or poor condi- 
tion—and grooming, too. Tested by consulting veterinarians. 
Trusted for 75 years. Get them at your drug or pet store. 
FREE: famous Sergeant’s Dog Book with expert advice 
on feeding, training and caring for your dog. At drug or 
pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 
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farmer at heart, I guess.” 





H. H. Kroll, a Farm Boy “From Way Back” 


THE Progressive Farmer is proud to have a 
orp ay story this month by H. H. Kroll, 
e South’s best-known writers of country 

life fiction. Here he tells more about himself: 

“I was born on a farm in Indiana but came 
to West Tennessee when I was about six years 
old. There my father was a sharecrop for 
some years. I worked on the farm until I was 
about 18, and then we moved to Alabama where 
I worked in sawmills and logging operations. I 
became a photographer and eventually a coun- 
try school teacher. But I continued to farm and 
owned a little place in Alabama where I raised 
cotton, corn, and kept chickens and cows, until 
I decided at 30 to start to college. Then in time 
: I became a college professor of English. 

“But I still have a fondness for rural life, and most of my books have 
been built around some phase of Southern farming—Cabin in the Cotton 
(filmed by Warners starring Bette Davis); Their Ancient Grudge, dealing 
with the Hatfield-McCoy feud; and Darker Grows the Valley, a story of 
the dispossessed farmers in TVA Valley. So first and last I’m just an old 








The Sucker Laughs Last 


(Continued from page 38) 


it'll make you think you're stealing 
it.” He looked Tommy up and 
down. “I can tell you'll make a fine 
residenter in our fair holler. Ill 
make the price to you at $500.” He 
turned to give a warning look at 
the audience so no one would burst 
out with, “But you’ve only been 
asking $250, Bullfixer, and no take- 
ers at that.” 

He laid a huge paw on Tommy’s 
shoulder. Bullfixer could wear a 
benevolent. air when he wished. 
The neighbors well noted the mix- 
ture in him of cunning and good 
neighbor. 


TOMMY rubbed a nicely 
shaven chin with speculative finger. 
“That sounds like a reasonable fig- 
ure. I believe Ill take you up. 
Could we make the deal at this 
moment, right here? I haven't 
much time, so I'd like to sign the 
papers quick. I'll be back in a few 
days to start the farm.” 

“Shore, friend!” Bullfixer cried. 
He turned to the merchant. “Uncle 
Slock, you’re a notary, read up in 
the law and deeds and mortgages. 
We'll have this young feller sold 
in two shakes of a sheep’s tail.” 

They followed Slocomb to the 
back of the store and the papers 
were quickly filled in and signed 
and sealed. Tommy paid Bullfixer 
$500 in money so fresh this was the 
first time it was ever spent. 

Then the joke spread over the 
mountain hamlet. Nothing delight- 
ed the folk more than seeing an 
outlander, always regarded as a 
menace to the plain people, slicked 
out of his soon-gotten gains; and 
Bullfixer’s laugh was not much 
louder that lots of others. When 
Tommy came back to the valley 
after having the deed recorded, 
everybody at the store grinned and 
laughed in his face. Old Slocomb 
said, “Son, we sorter like you, but 
you shore let our mighty Bullfixer 
skin you good. He'd of sold you 
that piece of land for $200 if you'd 
just bargained some. That boy will 
skin a flea for its hide and tallow.” 

Tommy chuckled ruefully, “Well, 
I won't hold it against anybody if 
they don’t hold it against me.” 


When Bullfixer came ambling up, 
his horselaugh ready ‘to bray, Tom- 
my extended his hand. “No hard 
feelings, I hope, neighbor.” 


IBULLFIXER clapped him 
on the back with a blow that almost 
knocked his backbone through his 
ribs, “I guess we're brothers under 
the skin!” 

“We may be, at that,” Tommy 
agreed amiably. 

“Now you got a farm, you got to 
have some chickens.” 

“That's right.” 

“Well, how about me selling you 
seed for your chickens? I got some 
of the finest pullets and roosters 
ever you fed sand and gravel to. 
Bub, these chickens of mine can 
be fed sawdust and they'll lay wood- 
en eggs. After you get to knowing 
“em you can even tell the differ be- 
tween pullets and roosters, though 
it may take you a little while to 
ketch the trick.” He strained va- 
liantly to keep from bursting into a 
laugh. “Of course these here poul- 
tries of mine cost more than the 
mill run. But I can name you a figger 
like $3 for pullets and 5 bucks for 
roosters, and if you ever get skun 
by a friendlier neighbor let me 
know and I'll double your money 
back.” His face was so red from 
holding back his mirth that he 
looked as if he had a fever. 

The loafers waited breathlessly, 
sitting on the edge of their chairs, 
as Tommy meditated on the price. 
“Well, I'll take 20 pullets and 20 
roosters. They need to be in pairs, 
don’t they?” 

“Sold!” Then Bullfixer added, 
“Bub, you shore got a lot to learn 
about hen ranching.” 


THEY went back to the store 
and changed the proper amount of 
money. The joke was all the better 
because Bullfixer hadn’t a chicken 
to his name. He would have to stop 
the chicken trader that came 
through the valley and buy him 
barren. “I'll have your fowls in 4 
week,” he promised. “Put ‘em 
right in your hen house.” 

“Fine,” Tommy said and went 
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GARDEN TRACTORS 





LOOK —SPEEDEX. 


AGAIN PAVES THE WAY TO LOWER 
PRICES IN GARDEN TRACTORS 


FOUR e e MODELS 1.9 H.P., 3 H.P., 5 H.P., 
and our famous 8 H.P. four wheel riding 
type. Prices start at only $119.50 to $350.00 for the power- 
ful 8 H.P. Rider. 
ALL e e Speedex Garden Tractors are built with en- 
closed gears running in oil, powered with 
popular-make engines and equipped with the latest type 
rubber tires. 


JUST e e for the asking we will mail you absolutely 
FREE a cireular illustrating and de- 
scribing these tractors. 
WHY e @ not write today. Please use a penny post 
card. 


P-1149-34 


SPEEDEX GARDEN 
TRACTOR CO. 


Box 216-D4 Ravenna, Ohio 














New Way To 
Hear... 
A “Miracle of 
Modern 
Electronics” 






Free Book! 
Like thousands of —- 
ople you may realize 
my loudest dreams by | wa 
reading this valuable lit- 
tle book. For it reveals how to 
hear clearly again WITHOUT A 
BUTTON SHOWING IN THE 
EAR —thanks to an utterly trans- 
parent, almost invisible device. 
Get your copy of this remark- 
able book now. No cost, no obli- 
gation. Learn what amazing things 
modern electronics is doing for 
people like you today. Mail cou- 
pon now. You'll be everlastingly 


glad that you did. 
So 


Symphonette 
‘ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PF-8 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, II. 


Mail NOW! For Free Book 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PF-5 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. | 
Please send me. without cost or obliga- | 
tion, your FREE book on OVERCOMING 






] DEAFNESS thru Modern Electronics. | 
PPAR. ces ccccces ebbsnonebecedacesedece i 
| Address... cccccccccccccccscecccescceess ! 
! OR vncccccccccscoscceces State....... ! 








back where he came from—wher- 
ever that was. 

Bullfixer had to get in his old 
T-model and raise the dust on the 
back roads to buy from the farm 
wives, for the chicken peddler 
didn’t show up. He could have 
bought pullets for half a dollar and 
roosters for two bits. But since he 
figured Tommy Brace wouldn't 
know the difference, he bought all 
roosters and in due season carried 
these back to the dilapidated home 
place. In his mother’s day on the 
barren acres the henyard was most- 
ly the bald knob of soft rock run- 
ning from the chicken house back 
past the side of the log barn; and 
so utterly barren was it that not a 
sprig grew anywhere on its surface. 
Tommy showed up with a bed, 
camp stove, and some odds and 
ends of instruments, explaining 
that he would batch a little while, 
implying he might later fetch a 
wife out to adorn his sorry farm. 


“WOW I'll tell you how to 
feed these chickens so’s to make it 
easier to tell is they pullets or 
roosters,” Bullfixer explained genial- 
ly. “See that bald knob yan? Well, 
all you do is bust loose some of 
that stone—you can tell it ain't 
hard; and you mix it with cornmeal 
and buttermilk and feed the birds. 
Then you'keep ’em on that ration 
till they either crow or cackle. 
Then you'll know.” When Bullfixer 
reported this to the loafers at the 
store,.they almost tore the rickety 
front porch off. There they sat 
watching at a distance as Tommy 
was seen to follow directions. 


At sundown the chickens went 
to roost in the scrubby trees around 
the henhouse, not having been 
broken to roosting under a roof. 


This turn of the joke was just 
too good to be true. The next 
morning — Sunday —the neighbors 
went out of the way to pass Tom- 
my’s on their way to the little rude 
plank church that stood where the 
big stone one does now; and Tom- 
my was ruefully gathering chickens 
that had fallen dead, with impacted 
craws, out of the bushes. If Bull- 
fixer was suffering in the conscience 
from his pranks, he did not show 
it as he cut a gizzard open and 
said, “Tight bound as if it’d et con- 
crete. Well, looks like by the time 
you get a pullet trained to eat stone 
and lay rock eggs, she up and dies.” 
He made sounds of pity between 
his teeth. 


LATER on after preaching, 
Bullfixer spread the report through 
the idling, visiting folk. But some- 
thing was worrying him. This 
morning he did not pray quite as 
loudly as was his wont, and when 
one of the young girls in the com- 
munity, after looking Tommy over, 
rebuked him for taking in a nice 
boy like that, Bullfixer hunted Tom- 
my up and with a hopeful grin 
asked, “You ain’t sore at me, are 
you, neighbor?” 

Tommy replied readily, “Why, 
certainly not, Bullfixer. I never get 
sore about horse trades, land deals, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Which is really Myma Loy ? 


¥%& AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR— improved electrical 
insulation offers maximum resistance to heat and reduces 
fouling. 

% HEAVY ELECTRODES — give long gap life which con- 
tributes to lower service costs by requiring less frequent 
gapping. 

% RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — makes them 
especially suitable for the most severe types of 
commercial and farm operation. 


F YOU know your stars of Hollywood, you 

will identify enchanting Myrna Loy as the 
girl at the top. The girl at the bottom is beautiful 
Edith McCarthy of Brooklyn, New York. You'll 
be correct, too, when you switch to Auto-Lite 
Transport Spark Plugs. Money cannot buy a 
better spark plug. 

THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Torente, Ontarie Tolede 1, Ohio 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A. 





Tene in “Suspensel”. . . CBS Radie Thursdays . . . CBS Television 



































See the magnificent 
new 1950 Philco re- 
frigerators at your 
} dealer's now...luxury 

equipped from 7 to 
144 cubic feet, You'll see true zero-zone, 
full-width built-in freezers—fully adjust- 
able shelves — the new Quick Chiller... 
and many other exclusive Philco features. 
At prices that make Philco America’s top 












refrigerator value. Wa 
4 


in rn 


From 4 to 30 cubic 

feet —140 to 1050 

pounds food capacity— 
chest models and uprights— temperatures 
as low as 15° below zero for sharp freez- 
ing — frozen storage at scientifically ap- 
proved zero-zone temperatures. The 
greatest value in home freezers today. 
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Smokeless broiling at last with the sensa- 
tional new Philco “Broil-Under-Glass” 
Electric Range. No soot, no smoke, no 
stain! Two superb ovens—fully automatic 
Banquet and Thrift Oven. Deluxe auto- 
matic controls cook entire meals automat- 
ically. See all the great Philco Electric 
Ranges for 1950. 





Here’s your greatest value in 3-speed tadio- 
phonograph. Plays all records, all sizes, all 
speeds fully automatically. Philco Super-Tone 
Reproducer gives finest tone ever achieved from 
recorded music. With new Philco super- 
sensitive AM radio. In beautiful Mahogany 
veneer cabinet. 


1 house. These men 





The Sucker Laughs Last 


(Continued from page 41) 


and pullet buying. Just so you're 
not sore. You aren’t, are you?” 

“Bub, when I get mad trading 
and trafficking with you, I'll shore 
be mad!” 


EN the following days as 
the loafers sat around the store and 
extracted the last juice of mirth 
from the new neighbor and his en- 
terprise, they agreed with due re- 
spect that Tommy was certainly a 
good sport. Maybe a few were be- 
ginning to regret that Bullfixer had 
taken him in in such a fashion. The 
boy seemed a Christian gentleman. 
If only he had got sore and tore his 
hair and ranted! That would have 
justified their merriment and Bull- 
fixer’s skinning. 

By the middle of the following 
week nothing had happened. Tom- 
my was known to have gone down 
to Knoxville. Then toward the last 
of the week he came back with a 
carload of strangers, driving in one 
of those great big, new Government 
cars that knocked your eyes out. It 
was hard to get 
the car up to the 


spent the bulk of 
the day project- 
ing about, with 
considerable em- 
phasis on the bald 
knob. Bullfixer 
was satisfied these 
were the fellers 
fromm the univer- 
sity come out to 
study the poultry 
disease that had 
killed Tommy’s 
chickens. They 
kept pointing here 
and there, and he 
guessed they like- 
ly took some of 
the rock and 
pounded it up 
and mixed it with 
cornmeal and buttermilk. In the 
late afternoon the car went away. 


THE following day a great 
big truck, loaded with machinery, 
snarled in, and a batch of work- 
men took out a power drill and be- 
gan boring holes in Bald Knob. 
Bullfixer was consumed with curi- 
osity. “Drilling a well through that 
rock, shore as pullets ain’t roosters!” 
he opined. When he could stand it 
no longer, he strolled up to the 
house where the work was in prog- 
ress. Another heavy truck with ma- 
chinery came in while he watched. 
By late afternoon the whole neigh- 
borhood was agog. What was go- 
ing on remained a mystery and 
Tommy did not go-to church that 
Sunday for people to ask. The first 
of the week more cars came out 
and men put up a big sign reading— 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Then an apprehension soaked 
into the heads of the big jokers that 
something was afoot that might put 
the laugh on the other side of some- 
body’s face. Bullfixer was not the 





“For the last time, NO! I won't 
go to the cellar!” 


least of these. He waylaid one of 
the men who seemed big boss and 
asked, “What you ones fixing to do 
to my pappy’s old farm?” 

“Why, didn’t you know, young 
man? We're preparing to dig up a 


mountain of prime cement to build — 


a big dam in the Clinch River, 
Want a job? We intend to hire all 
the local labor we can get hold of 
and you look like a right good man.” 


“CEMENT! Dam!” Bullfix. 


er’s jaw dropped. “Is it worth 
much money?” 
“Well, the Government has made 


an offer to Thomas Brace for $25,- - 


000, and royalty on any tons taken 
out above a certain amount.” 

Bullfixer staggered back down to 
Slocomb’s store and there he stood 
for a time as if he had turned to 
cement. Suddenly he sat hard on the 
porch. He passed a shaking hand 
across his brick-red face. Sudden- 
ly he roared, “He cheated me! He 
skun me! The thief, the rascal! He 
knowed all the time that Bald 
Knob rock was cement. He mealy- 
mouthed me, he hoodwinked me, 
He—he—” 

The loafers 
broke into great 
roars of laughter. 
They fell all over 
the porch in their 
mad merriment, 
Slocomb said, 
speaking the 
opinion of all, 
“Ah, no, Bullfixer. 
Tommy Brace 
didn’t cheat you. 
He just let you 
open your big 
jaw and talk your- 
self into skinning 
you out of your 
hide and taller. 
Pullets or roosters! 
Boys, can Bull- 
fixer tell the differ 
between this bird 
and that bird?” 

“Naw!” they roared. “Bullfixer 
can’t tell the differ between plain 
old hard mountain and the kind 
they build dams and bridges out 
of! Poor old Bullfixer.” 

Bullfixer looked as if he would 
take them by the slack of their 
pants and throw them across the 
highway. Before he should be 
tricked by their goading into a dem- 
onstration of bad temper and poor 
sportsmanship, he got up and sham- 
bled angrily away. For a week he 
went about with bowed head, as if 
praying. He’d always been a prime 
exhorter at camp meeting, and with 
his barrel lungs he could lead the 
singing so the echoes beat the crags 
and cliffs. At sundown in the hills 
he was heard to burst into lamenta- 
tion and hymn tunes. Men. reported 
hearing him praying in barn lots 
among the jimsonweeds by dim 
moonlight. Certainly Bullfixer was 


+ eet GELTON® 


wrestling mightily with something — 


on his soul. 
On a day, while the concrete was 
moving, Tommy and Bullfixer met 


(Continued on page 44) 
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looking for Economy? 


Chevrolet has it! Chevrolet’s extra values, Chevrolet’s exclusive, big-car 
features offer you more for your money right from the start! 4 N D Chev- 
rolet is famous for the thrifty operation of its spirited valve-in-head engines. 
It’s famous for standing up to the pounding of the roughest country roads 
... famous for lower maintenance costs, too! Now take a look at the price 
tag of this beautiful Chevrolet for ’50! Yes, it’s the lowest priced line of all! 


looking for Comfort? 


Chevrolet has it! Big-Car comfort . . . comfort you'll enjoy throughout the 
long life of the car. Extra room! Wide “‘five-foot” seats accommodate three 
people with room to spare. And the ride? Try Chevrolet and discover what 
real riding comfort is. S-m-o-o-t-h is the only way to describe it. 


looking for Style? 


Chevrolet has it! All the style and luxury of famous Fisher Bodies, built for 
Chevrolet . . . available only on Chevrolet in the low-price field. Every 
tttail from the graceful, sweeping lines to the smallest of the interior fittings 
smart, up-to-the-minute styling . . . has practical modern beauty 
that will last for years. 
See your Chevrolet dealer today! Take a drive. See for yourself why. 
Chevrolet is America’s favorite car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


HIRST. and Finest...at Lowest Cost/ 





Examine all of Chevrolet's big-car fea- 
tures. Then examine Chevrolet's prices 
—and what a pleasant surprise to learn 
it's the lowest priced line of all! That's 
why Chevrolet is America’s No. 1 favorite 
year after year... why you'll be better 
off in every way when you make Chev- 
rolet your choice for extra values! 




















AMERICA’S BEST 
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Here’s the low-cost car 
that has everything you want! 















SELLER 






The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


° 
ee. “so ” = 


You see where you're going and you 
like the way you go there in Chevrolet 
for '50! The wide curved windshield and 
generous window area give you vision 
that's tops for sightseeing . . . tops for 
safety. You're free to relax and enjoy 
all the uncrowded luxury of those spa- 
cious “five-foot” seats ... that rich and 
durable two-tone Fisher interior. 


Grades and rutted roads, a problem 
in your area? Chevrolet for '50 offers 
you two practical, thrifty solutions—the 
new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine with 
Powerglide automatic transmission,* or 
the standard Valve-in-Head engine with 
Synchro-Mesh transmission. They're both 
equal to any road ... and there's no 
better way to keep your car upkeep 
way, way down! 


*Combination of Powerglide avtomatic transmission 
with 105-h.p. engine optional on De Luxe models at 
extra cost, 


Chevrolet’s roomy trunk takes care of 
your bundles on vacation or shopping 
trips .. . conveniently pops open at the 
twist of a key! Center-Point steering 
with Unitized Knee-Action ride, airplane- 
type shock absorbers and wider tread 
assure you a smoother ride on all roads 
in this longest, heaviest car in the low- 
price field. 


You‘get a thrill of pleasure every time 
you see the sleek good looks of your 
Chevrolet for ‘50! It's a thrill you'll 
enjoy for a good many years, too, for 
Chevrolet has the kind of styling that 
lasts. Fourteen smart Styleline and Fleet- 
line models—in a wide variety of spar- 
kling color combinations—are offered 
for your selection. 





AMERICA’S BEST BUY 











gets top billing 

for greaseless 
good grooming, 

and healthier, 
handsomer hair, 


sw Wiblisun Coreg 


starring in the UNITED ARTISTS 
Production “JOHNNY HOLIDAY“ 










































ONLY DANDRUFF. 
DESTROYING* JERIS HAS 

7 THIS FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE 





ne 


Only JERIS brings you all these hair 
benefits: 1. Greaseless good grooming. 
2. Healthier, handsomer hair. 3. Scalp- 
stimulation: Daily JERIS massage helps 
promote healthy hair growth, relieves 
dry scalp, excessive falling hair. 4. 
Destroys dandruff germs* on contact, 
antiseptic action instantly removes ugly 
dandruff flakes. 5. Exclusive masculine 
fragrance: Daily use leaves hair clean- 


scented. Get JERIS today at drug 
counters— professional applications at 
barber shops everywhere. 











twas known as “Crankease” Charlie 
When my hair was slicked with goo. 
Since I’ve switched to greaseless JERIS 
Seems the girls 
all bill and coo. 


JERIS Hair 
Tonic is not 4 
touch, won't discolor coat collars, can’t 
soil shirts, stain hats or upholstery. 

JERIS KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS*ON 


CONTACT. *Pityrosporum ovale, 
which many authorities recognize 


as the cause of infectious 
C3 dandruff is destroyed on 










contact by Jeris Anti- 
septic Hair Tonic. 


JERIS 


ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC 
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ATTIE Lou Donaldson, Tan- 

gipahoa Parish, La., wins this 
month’s $10 prize with her excel- 
lent drawing titled, “Strawberry- 
Picking Time.” She sketched a 
scene which she had seen hundreds 
of times around the farm. Sketch 
something of interest on your farm 
and send it to me. Although it 
might be old to you, it possibly will 
be of interest to farm boys and girls 


Our Young Artists 


who do not do the same type farm- 
ing as you and your parents. 

Do your drawing on white paper 
or cardboard with black ink. Do 
not color. Be sure to put your 
name, age, address, county, and 
name of your art teacher, if you 
have one, on the back of drawing. 
Send in as many as you wish. 

Sincerely, 

T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 


The Sucker Laughs Last 


(Continued from page 42) 


at Slocomb’s store, and everybody 
was agog to see the fight they ex- 
pected. Tommy smiled and faced 
Bullfixer unflinchingly. He extend- 
ed his hand. 

“I’m sorry, Bullfixer. I did know 
the knob was cement rock. My 
plan was to buy your place and 
pay you worth the money. I knew 
what it could be bought for, be- 
cause I had already asked around. 
But you were so intent on skinning 
me that I thought what a great joke 
it would be to pretend ignorance 
and bite to the hilt of my teeth. So 
I pretended all that hen ranch stuff. 
I couldn’t spoil your fun, could I?” 

Bullfixer glowered, refused the 
hand offered him. 

“But I have no wish to cheat 
you, Bullfixer. I’m turning over half 
the money the Government pays 
me for the cement mining—$12,000. 
I'll write you a check.” 

Suddenly Bullfixer roared, 
“Naw! I wouldn’t have rued back 
and I won't take rue from you!” 


"TENTION 


“But really, Bullfixer, I wouldn’t 
want to cheat you. I insist on turn- 
ing half the money over to you. 
We've carried the joke far enough.” 

“Naw!” repeated Bullfixer. But 
he gradually yielded his position 
somewhat. He was willing to com- 
promise. He’d been a fool. He had 
learned his lesson. The Lord does 
not love a cheat. “I'll take the 
money on condition it goes to build 
a fine church in these parts.” So it 
was agreed, and while TVA dug 
cement, the valley folk hewed out 
rock and put up the church that 
has become a landmark in Dry 
Fork Barrens. 


Bullfixer became a changed man. 
He took up preaching, and chased 
Old Satan around the hollers far 
more diligently than he traded 
and trafficked. He filled Dry Fork 
Barrens’ pulpit and has become a 
mighty voice in the hills. Any Sun- 
day you-can hear him speak with 
a power that shakes the bowels of 
the mountains. And that’s the leg- 
end of how the church was built 
in Dry Fork Barrens. 





Look over the list below and 
order your leaflets now. Leaflets 
are two for 5 cents or five for 10 
cents, unless otherwise marked. 
Use coupon below to order from 
our nearest office, Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis, or Birmingham. 

O Tour-a-Lure Party 

0 A Tin Can Party 

0 Figurine Painting and Shellcraft 

(1 How To Stencil 


Miss Petty Finds a Pearl 
A Class Night Program 
You Can Go to College 
School’s Out Picnic 


How To Write About Young- 
folks Activities 


Snake Bite 
Let’s Put On a Play 


Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 
three for 25 cents 


0) Community Handbook, 50 cents 
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Stomach 








“Take soothing 


Pepto-Bismol 


and feel good again! 


Your stomach needs gentle treatment 
when it’s upset. Don’t add to the upset 
with overdoses of harsh laxatives or 
antacids. Take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL*. 
Its action is different. PEPTO-BISMOL 
spreads a soothing, protective coating 
on irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls—gives fast 3-way relief: 


7. Helps calm and quiet the upset. 

2. Helps retard fermentation and forma- 
tion of gas. 

3. Helps sweeten and settle the stemach. 


When you suffer from acid indigestion, heart- 
burn, diarrhea or other common digestive dis- 
tress, take pleasant, soothing PEPTO-BISMOL. At 
all drugstores. 











*® A Norwich Product =a 
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that awful itch 


When you're bitten by chiggers (red bugs) use 
soothing Zemacol lotion. It not only helps re- 
lieve the itching but helps avoid dangerous 
scratching, and combats possible infection. In- 
oesn’t show on your skin. Grease- 


visible, t 
won’t stain clothing. 


Zemacol is good medicine for the itching of 


eczema-like rashes, poison ivy and oak, a 
many other skin irritations. 


Sold with The Norwich Pharmacal Company 


money-back guarantee. At all drugstores. 


If it itches atall, use ZEMACOL 








cpricck® How to relieve 
































Movies To See 


Joel McCrea eee 
“small town parson.” 


TARS in My Crown—A small 

town parson in the post-Civil 
War South brings religion to his be- 
loved town of Walesburg. Since he 
is a fearless champion ofeverything 
he believes in, there is plenty of 
action. (He preaches his first sermon 
in a saloon with his guns on the bar 
to command attention.) The whole 
film is rich with interesting charac- 
terizations, humor, beautiful religi- 
ous music. Joel McCrea, Ellen 
Drew, Dean Stockwell. Family. 


Nancy Goes to Rio—A spright- 
ly musical comedy about an am- 


bitious young actress and her Broad- 


way stage star mother who are in 
love with the same man. The song 
and dance numbers are fresh, orig- 
inal, and lots of fun to see. Very 
entertaining. Ann Sothern, Jane 
Powell, Barry Sullivan, Carmen 
Miranda. Family. 


The Sundowners—An_ unusu- 
ally good Western, although the 
action, as you might expect, centers 
around death and violence. The 
scenery is arresting Texas country, 
beautifully photographed in Tech- 
nicolor. Robert Preston, Robert 
Sterling, Cathy Downs, John Barry- 
more, Jr. Over 12. 


Johnny Holiday —A story 
filmed at the Indiana Boys School 
about how one lad is helped from 
confusion to good citizenship. The 
film makes clear that a deliquent 
boy is really just a boy with prob- 
lems bigger than he is. Especially 
recommended for parents. William 
Bendix, Allen Martin, Jr. Family. 


Top Favorites—The following 
movies are currently recommended 
by Parents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), 
Newsweek (N), Christian Century 
(C), and McCall’s (M), as the initials 
indicate: Twelve O'Clock High, 
The Hasty Heart, All the King’s 
Men, The Fallen Idol, Pinky— 
CPTNM. Home of the Brave, Lost 
Boundaries, The Heiress, Ichabod 
and Mr. Toad, Battleground — 
CTNP. Red Shoes— TPC. When 
Willie Comes Marching Home, 
Samson and Delilah, Jolson Sings 
Again—TP. The Great Lover, 
Adam’s Rib—MP. The Third Man— 
TNC. On the Town—CP. Stars in 
My Crown, Three Came Home, 
Francis, Nancy Goes to Rio, Johnny 
Holiday, The Sundowners—P. In- 
Spector General—M 
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TIPS FROM THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ON 


Making the mest ‘— of MECHANIZED Shy 
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BETTER MACHINES MEAN GETTER FARMING... 





- TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 





1. WHAT CAN YOU LEARN 
FROM DRY FARMING? 


You can take a lesson from farmers in the arid Southwest where they say 
“a cultivation is worth an irrigation”. These farmers have to cultivate 
constantly—a tremendous job that’s possible only through mechani- 
zation. 

Maybe your section of the country doesn’t call for such intensive soil 
care, but no matter where you farm, mechanization means easier, faster, 
more profitable work. And when your machinery is equipped with 
Timken® bearings, you save even more time and money through fewer 
breakdowns, repairs, and lubrications. 





2. ENGINEERS AT TIMKEN LEND A HAND 


Engineers at Timken work 
closely with implement makers 
to give you the best in bearing 
performance. And they help 
design and test many related 
parts as well. For instance, this 
laboratory device at Timken 
tests gears and other tractor 
transmission parts for stamina 
and fatigue resistance. The 

result is better machinery for 
your farm. 











3. WHAT’S YOUR BIG IDEA? 





Dan Troyer, Jr., Madison County, O., rigged 
up this adjustable blower to keep the men on 
his hay baler comfortable. Two streams of air 
cool them off and blow away dust from the 
dried hay. The men can adjust the flared outlets 
to their liking. Can you use this idea? 


4. HOW TO BE A SMART BUYER 


The best way to get the most 
out of mechanized farnving 
is to buy machinery you can 
rely on. Timken bearing 
equipped machinery assures 
you of fewer breakdowns 
and repairs, less lubrication. 
Thanks to Timken bearings, 
friction is virtually elimi- 
nated, allowing implements 
to be towed at full tractor 
speed. It’s a wise buyer who 
looks for the Timken bear- 
ing equipped label on new 
farm machines. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, O. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 











This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 

















i / 
NOT JUST A BALL (> NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL 0 AND THRUST --@)=—- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ye 
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SEIZED 
a man 
we're mighty } 


proud of 





Hz is one of the thousands of dealers who make 
Standard Oil products and services available to you, 
whenever and wherever you need them. 

These men are independent merchants, in business 
to serve you and your car. Some operate modern super- 
Stations in city shopping centers. Some have stations on 
the highways, facilitating the great flow of southern 
tourist traffic. Still others have small, one-pump sta- 
tions in isolated rural communities. 

But large or small, these men are an essential, integral 
part of the modern life of their communities. And — they 
match the dependable quality of the products they sell 
with the extra service they offer. 

These dealers are the main link between this Company 
and you. They are our “ambassadors of good will,” from 
whose service you formulate your opinion of 
Standard Oil and its products. The good job 
they are doing is shown by the fact that 


Standard Oil products lead the 








South in popularity. SPANDARD 


OV 


The Sign of Extra Sewice 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 











This Dairyman Built His Barn So He Could 


Stand y- and Milk 


R a little extra work 

and a few dollars 
worth of concrete and con- 
crete blocks, John M. Sims, 
Lowndes County, Ga., 
took the leg and backache 
out of milking. Extra cost 
was to put a milking pit in 
a barn of his own design. 
Extra work was to dig the 
hole. Other than that, he 
figures the barn was built 
for about what a conven- 
tional-type milking parlor 
would have cost. He finds 
the barn a help in hiring 
labor. 

Cash cost of the barn, 
built three years ago, 
was slightly over $2,000 
for materials. Mr. Sims 
planned the building and 
he and his father did the 
work. The barn holds 12 
cows at a time. 

Outside walls are con- 
crete block for 42 inches 


up from the floor. The top John Sims attaches teat cups standing up- 


42 inches of wall are right in his 12-cow milking parlor. Stanchions 
weathethoarded. Rachels %*° parallel to milking pit. Left- and right 
h ” Ive 32 : 42-inch hand rows of cows face opposite directions 
as To é ‘Jo Al so cows can be milked from right side, 
screened windows. 
floors are poured concrete. 
The milking pit averages 26 inches 
deep with a slight slope draining TWO I" WIDE —> 
toward an outlet at the rear. This Hl sone TOMARD REAR 
makes cleaning easier. Mr. Sims 
says if he had to do it over, he  ||loncpere] 























would make his milking pit a few ||] MANGER MILKING 
: * a6" PIT 
inches deeper. 23 x36 48" wioe 
The “no-stoop” milking*barn EACH 1, 26 uP 
meets all requirements for Grade A sees" 
® 


wholesale milk on the Valdosta, SLOPING 
Ga., market. In fact, bacterial count TOWARD 
is frequently the lowest of any 
supplied. 








Mr. Sims is now milking 19 cows, 
with one helper. One man washes 
cows and strips out by hand. The 
other handles the milking machine. 
He figures with another helper, A___ || 
they could easily handle 60 cows 
in this barn. 
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FRONT ENTRANCE 








Handmade stanchion releases are 
placed so cows can be locked in and 
released without getting out of pit. 


Floor plan and cross section, 4 
A, of 12-cow “no-stoop” barn 
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Interesting Things About 
Wild Animals 


Farm boys and girls don’t have to go to the circus to learn 
how wild animals look and live. You can observe them in 
your own fields and forests—as these fine letters show. See 
how many of these facts about animals you already know. 


How Deer Live 


($15 Prize Letter) 


NE of the most interesting wild 

animals I have observed is the 
deer. A mother deer or doe, when 
surprised with her fawns, will run 
only as fast as they can, even if she 
is in danger and could save herself 
by running off from them. She is 
harmless to other animals unless a 
dog or other animal corners her. 
Then she becomes dangerous, strik- 
ing out with her front feet. 


She leaves her young fawns 
(there are usually two) when she 
goes off to feed. They stay there 
until she comes back. I have come 
upon them where they had been 
left alone, and they would almost 
let you step on them before mov- 
ing. They will 
finally run off a 
little way, but re- 
turn later, for 
they know the 
mother will come 
back there for 
them. While 
young they have no scent, and wild 
animals cannot trail them. 


A doe usually rears her fawns 
alone in the summer, but in winter 
deer bunch up. I have seen her 
last year’s fawns with her if noth- 
ing has happened during the year 
to separate them. This family of 
five will live together all summer, 
but in the fall the older fawns 


usually leave the doe. 


Buck deer live alone or in 
bunches of two to 10 during the 
summer. They like to live on the 
highest ridges while they are grow- 
ing their new horns, which they 
shed once a year. 

Ben Earl Humphrey, 16, 
Anderson County, Tenn. 





Br’er Fox Knows Tricks 
($10 Prize Letter) 


HE way foxes get their food in- 

terests me! One day while my 
uncle’s grandfather was on the 
banks of ue river fishing, a flock 
of wild ducks lit 
on the water near 
him. In a few 
minutes a small 
limb of a tree full 
of green leaves 
floated by, went on,- and passed 
the ducks. Then another came by. 
When three or four had passed by, 
he looked to see where they were 
coming from. Up the river just 
above where he sat was a red fox. 
It was breaking off the twigs and 
letting them float down past the 





ducks. Soon Mr. Fox concealed 
himself in a bushy limb and floated 
down by the ducks. He jumped 
from the limb, grabbed a duck, and 
swam ashore, before the ducks 
knew he was there. 

Joann Farmer, 11, 

Izard County, Ark. 


A Peculiar Creature 
($5 Prize Letter) 


N Texas we have the armadillo, 

a replica and direct descendant 

of a prehistoric monster. A pair of 
large mulish ears protrude between 
shell and head, 

~~. the color is black 
% with faint yellow- 
ish markings, and 

he is almost a 

yard long, half of 
which is a dark brown tail. Some- 
times he will leave his skin in the 
hands of a would-be captor while 
he escapes and grows more skin. 





This thick armor is protective 
and acts as an aid in killing the 
armadillo’s food. He rolls on snakes 
and mashes them to death. His chief 
foods are vegetables and insects. 


These animals came from South 
America into southwest Texas, and 
a few years ago they invaded East 
Texas and were called “The Poor 
Man’s Friend” as they were hunted 
with dogs and were prized for their 
delicious meat which tastes much 
like wild turkey or young pig. At 
the only armadillo farm in the world 
they were canned for food, and 
their shells made into baskets for 
curio shops. 

When attacked, they roll into a 
ball and play dead like the possum. 
They are chiefly nocturnal, and the 
Texas kind gives birth to from four 
to 10 little ones. 

The first armadillo ever seen in 
East Texas was a great curiosity 
and was sold or traded for a wagon 
and team. The man who bought it 
toured the surrounding country ex- 
hibiting it and soon made more 
than the price paid for it. 

Eugene Coker, 17, 
Harris County, Tex. 


The Possum Children 


THINK Mother Possum has the 
laziest children. Whenever she 
goes shopping for birds, eggs, frogs, 
or fruit that possums eat, her babies 
go along, but they do not walk and 
help carry the food. No, sir! The 
baby possums ride in a bag which 
is built in on Mother Possum’s tum- 
my. Ervin Sappington, 10, 
Tipton County, Tenn. 
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This New Hip Pocket 


Lee LABEL 


Shows a few of the Many 


ne 


Double Bottom Pockets 


This Lee Overall must con @ ate 
ond wear longer or nado ‘ 


poir FREE 


© 


Superior Lee Values 


Lee 





Only Genuine 


OVERALLS 


Have All These Features! 








Lee Teilored Sizes un Bib Pocket 


Form Fitting Bib ve sa 1a 


Tc 


match Pocket Rule & Pliers Pockets 


SANFORIZED 
Fabric Shrinkage Less Thon 1% 
(Standard Test CS 59-36) 


Rust-Proofed Buttons 


Lined Hip ‘] Interwoven Suspenders 


GUARANTEE 
look better, fit better 


or your money 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


ind. 
Konsas City, Mo., Trenton, N. J., South Bend, 
Minneopolis, Minn., San Francisco, Callif.. 


1949 by 


Buy work clothes with a Lee Label for 
longer wear, better fit and appearance, 


greater comfort, 
ment. 


THERE’S A L 


Overalls 
Matched 


more washings per gar- 


EE FOR EVERY JOB 


@ Union-Alls 
Shirts and Pants 


Lee Riders (Cowboy Pants) 


Dungarees 


@ Overall Jackets 


Fag ig my 1950 
The H. D. Lee Co., Ine. 
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HUDSON Dusters and Sprayers 


COTTON —- TOBACCO 
VEGETABLES 
FIELD CROPS 


fear 


NEW HUDSON 
ROTO-POWER® DUSTER— 806 
Lightest turning crank operated duster 
ever made! Self-aligning. Ball and Oilite 
bearings. Quick, positive feed regulation ; 
from 5 to 45 lbs. per acre. Dusts one or 
two rows. Capacity 12 to 25 lbs. Light 
weight all aluminum. 





HUDSON STAUFFER 
KNAPSACK DUSTER 
For spot or intermittent dusting. Capacity 
to dust large areas fast and effectively. 
Extra comfort—easy to carry 20 lbs. of 
dust. Adjustable dust flow—twin agitators 
pulverize dust, even lumpy dust. 





HUDSON POWER SPRAYER—1544 PR 
15 gal. tank, 2 g.p.m. discharge at 250 lbs. 
pressure. 1.5 H.P. gasoline engine. Posi- 
tive mechanical and overflow agitation. 
Pneumatic tires. “Fold-Over” handles for 
easy handling in tight quarters. 15 ft. oil 
and chemical proof hose. 

No. 1044A— With cushion tires. 


Sign of the Best Buy 











Lightest Running Traction Duster 
NEW HUDSON PORTA-DUSTER*— 826 


Applies 5 to 45 lbs. of dust per acre; 
2 to 4’rows at once. Holds 25 to 50 
Ibs. all forms of dry powder. Easy 
nozzle adjustment. Dust-proof 
Timken wheel bearings. Positive 
belt drive for uniform discharge. 





NEW HUDSON ROTO- 
POWER® DUSTER— 802 
Light running low-priced duster. Oilite 
bearings, precision gears. Holds 8 to 15 
lbs., dusts 5 to 30 lbs. per acre. Reverse 
discharge tubing quickly snapped on or 
off without threads or tools. Performance 








HUDSON IDEAL 
“‘PORTA-SPRAYER”’— 3505 


High pressure portable sprayer, with ca- 
pacity for two leads of hose at working 
pressure of 200 lbs. “Fold-Over” handles 
for easy working in tight quarters. 
Closed, slop-proof 15 gallon tank. Applies 
all pesticides, whitewash. 


th 


HUDSON BARREL, BUCKET SPRAYERS 


Low cost, durable. 200 to 250 Ibs. pressure. 
Apply all sprayable solutions. Tubular 
brass screen of intake strainer is 15 times 
larger than others, but draws solution 
even at bottom of strainer. Inexpensive 
spraying for hog lots, barnyards, etc. 
*TRADE MARK 


See Your Hudson Dealer Today 


oeeeeeeoonwowonn wenn en----4 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Dept. PFS 
Send me FREE, helpful details on full line of Sprayers and Dusters. 











State 











4 : ‘ PAN 4 Na 
, , Name 
$  Spmavens ao pusrers ; «Address or R.F.D. No. 
‘vad eemtock comune § City or Town 
; i ON EQUIPMaNES 3 My regular dealer is 
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The Right Door 


Here is a letter to you from George Scarbrough, author of 
“Tellico Blue,” and contributor to many magazines and 
anthologies. The son of a tenant farmer, he now teaches 
English at Englewood High School in Englewood, Tenn. 


OT until I had finished grading 

all the midterm examination 
papers deposited on my desk did I 
realize the year had actually turned 
and we were facing May again, and 
another crop of young people would 
be let loose from the schools. The 
realization made me decide definite- 
ly to write you a letter. I had been 
planning to for a long time. 

When I was going to write it, I 
didn’t know. In the back of my 
mind, though, be- 
tween the demands of 
my day at school and 
my evening on the 
farm, was the idea of 
sitting down and get- 
ting a word into the 
mail, in hope that The 
Progressive Farmer 
would print it some- 
time this spring. 

The first money I 
ever earned from writ- 
ing came from The 
Progressive Farmer. 
I can remember now the pride and 
dreams I carried with that check 
to the field where my people were 
picking cotton. I don’t believe I 
picked much cotton that day after 
the mail ran! I have written for 
many magazines and had _ books 
published, but the pride of that day 
will never be matched. For, you see, 
I believed from that day on that be- 
ing the son of a tenant farmer, even 
a very poor tenant farmer, made no 
difference in America. And you 
must believe that, too. 

That’s why I write this letter. 

There was Joel, one of my seniors, 
a boy with a fine art in his finger- 
tips, who so far as he can see now 
will have no opportunity to go 
ahead with his drawing after he 
graduates this month. 

There is Howard, a young man 
with the genuine inclinations of a 
scholar, whose scholastic record is 
the best ever produced at our high 
school—the child of a broken home, 
for whom I am trying to get a 
scholarship. 

There is Junior, who has battled 
adverse circumstances for years to 
reach the third year of high school 


ad 





George Scarbrough 


at the age of 19, winning all the 
prizes at the district livestock judg- 
ing show. ; 

These are the young people who 
made me write this letter. From the 
farm lands of Eastanalle and Mid- 
dle Creek and Conasuga this letter 
was composed, for its writers were 
the young people I teach, who come 
searching for a means of expression 
which they must find to translate 
life to fullness and depth and that 
certain richness which 
is the product of vital, 


living. 

I have watched 
these young people for 
years in my teaching, 
thinking how they 
held the key to the 
future in their hands 
as much as if it were 
welded there. I have 
told them that they 
held the key, that find- 
ing the right door to 
open was the paramount problem, 
explaining that not money, but hap- 
piness of self-expression in worthy 
ways should be their aim. 


Not all of you will be able to go 
to college next year. Only a few of 
you, perhap, will ever receive col- 
lege degrees. And many of you who 
do may have to wait for years. 
I cannot honestly say that you 
will make money. I haven’t. But 
you can make a living and will, and 
that will include all the happiness of 
well directed efforts and well chosen 
rewards. The world is not all be- 
fore you just to take. It will be bitter 
for you to learn that. It was bitter 
for me. You will suffer. But you will 
learn, as well. And it is in learning 
that we make progress. And it is 
about this learning that I wanted 
most to speak. Whether you go to 
college or not, your education must 
continue. It can be found in daily 
observation, in books, magazines, 
and movies. It can be found in hard 
work in fields. It can be found, and 
most of all, in contentment. To you 
youngfolks, and you who graduate 
in May, the best I can wish is con- 
tentment. George Scarbrough. 


How Can We Preserve World Peace? 


OW that President Truman has 

announced we are going to 
make a Hydrogen Bomb, many peo- 
ple are more concerned about world 
peace than ever before. (See Dr. 
Poe’s editorials in March and April.) 
What do you think about the situa- 
tion? What steps should America 
take to promote peace? What can 
youngfolks themselves do for inter- 
national good will? Do you think 
war is inevitable? 
The subject of our next letter con- 


test is “How Can We Preserve 
World Peace?” For the best letter 
on that subject that reaches us by 
May 25, we will pay $15; second 
best, $10; and third, $5. For “all 
others printed we will pay $1 each. 
Send your letter to Progressive 
Youngfolks, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at the office nearest you: Bir- 
mingham, Dallas, Memphis, or 
Raleigh. Be sure to give your age, 
name, address, and county. 
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“Tea for Sue” 





Wy DO WE \/OH, BILL, THEY'RE 
HAVE TO HAVE \ NOT STIFF: NOT IF 
BAN YOU KNOW WHAT 
AT SCHOOL ? / TO DO. COME IN 


THEY'RE 
STIFF ! 










CHAIR. GUE' 
I'M _ SUPPOSED 
TO DO THAT ALL 

THE TIME. 























Sarah Knew What She Wanted 


By Joan Smith 


oe think that everything is 
against you. You think that you 
cannot have advantages. You think 
that you can’t get an education. 
But you can. I know. 

I know Sarah. I know how she 
got her education. I know the 
struggles she had, and I also know 
how she won out. 


Sarah’s mother had died when 
she was a child. Things had never 
been right for her. Her clothes 
were hand-me-downs from a cousin 
who had married well. The sum- 
mer Sarah wanted to go to college, 
the barn full of feed burned to the 
ground. Sarah got a job baby sit- 
ting for a neighbor. Then, like the 
proverbial last straw, Sarah tripped 
over a toy truck and fell and 
sprained her ankle and broke her 
wrist. She made up her mind she 
was going to get an education in 
spite of a disastrous fire, lack of 
money, and even with her arm in 
acast and walking with a crutch. 


She rode to a nearby town where 
many of her schoolmates were go- 
ing to college. She went to the 
dean of women, the employment 
office, and asked at the local news- 
paper for a list of positions she 
might apply for. She answered an 
ad and ignoring her arm in its cast 
and her taped up ankle, assured a 
lady that she could help with the 

work and mind the children 
to pay for her board and room. The 
was impressed with her daunt- 
less attitude and gave her the job. 

When Sarah’s arm was out of a 
sling and she had discarded her 
crutch, she asked if she could bor- 
tow an old typewriter not being 
used in the storeroom. She picked 


up extra money typing themes for 


aE 


her classmates. The lady with whom 
she lived learned that she was quick 
and neat at letting down hems, 
patching blue jeans, and mending 
socks for her family, so Sarah was 
paid for these extra duties. 

Sarah had a bit of luck fall her 
way, too. Sarah was a straight A 
English student in high school. She 
heard of a part-time job that re- 
quired only two hours a week grad- 
ing English papers for one of the 
instructors. Sarah got that job. 

Sarah got an education and the 
things she wanted in life because 
she wanted them badly enough to 
work for them, even though she 
had obstacles in her way. 

I think Sarah’s story is true for 
almost everyone. You can get the 
things you want if you want them 
badly enough to sacrifice and strug- 
gle and never give up trying. 

I know Sarah. You see, I was the 
lady with whom she lived during 
her years in college. 


Fun Answers 


POP WENT THE WEASEL 


1. LolliPOP 8. POPinjay 
2. POPpy 9. POPulation 
8. POPular 10. POPover 
4. POPgun ‘ll. POPsicle 
5. POPycock 12. May POP 
6. POPlin 13. Vox POP 
7. POPeye 14. POPcorn 


15. POPularity 


RIDDLES 


1. A conductor minds the train 
and a teacher trains the mind. 

2. Twenty cents. 

3. Tomorrow. 

4. Your breath. 

5. When it’s a bad one. 
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... cost less in the long run 








Ge ge upon thousands of farm 
folks turn each year to Pittsburgh 
Paints because they have learned by 
experience that an investment in better 
paint saves money in the long run. 


There’s A Pittsburgh Paint 


For Every Farm Need 
SUN-PROOF HOUSE PAINT—Will not 
darken or discolor from coal 
smoke or sulphurous gases because 
it’s fume-proof and self-cleaning. 


WALLHIDE WALL PAINT—Oil-base ; 
wall paint that covers with one i 


@ Pittsburgh Paints stay tough and Soak Pree ieee” One gions Calis i 


elastic so long because the special FLORHIDE FLOOR ENAMEL—For wood, 
"Vitolized Oils” they contain remain cement or metal floors and steps. 
in the paint film instead of being ab- WATERSPAR ENAMEL —A superior 
sorbed into the surface. This film household enamel for furniture, 
expands and contracts readily with woodwork and metal trim. 
temperature changes. It will not crack FARM MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
or peel as easily as ordinary paints. ENAMEL —Leaves no brush marks. 
Dries dust-free in several hours. 
Resists abrasion. Retains color and 
gloss. Available in colors to 
original finish. 


@ They know Pittsburgh Paints go 
on without brushmarks, cover thor- 
oughly, dry quickly and leave a uni- 
form paint film of long-lasting live- 
paint protection. 


@ That’s why so many farmers have 
come to know that for enduring satis- 
faction and low cost in the long run— 
Pittsburgh Paints are best. 











Free Booklet on COLOR DYNAMICS 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh dealer for a FREE copy of “Color 
Dynamics for Your Home.” Or send coupon. 

Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co., Paint Div. 

Dept. PF-50, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, “COLOR 
DYNAMICS for Your Home.” 


'SUN-PROOF 


HOY SI PAIN! 


Name 





Street or R. F. D. 





se eaeewecaeweeewacand 


City State 





i 


PirtspurcH Paints 








PAINTS © GLASS © CHEMICALS ¢ © PLASTICS 
PLATE COMPANY 








GLASS 


PITTSBURGH 
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Nal th adeaiteger! 


1 Chemically protects 
against decay and tere 
mites! 


2 Use it yourself—no 
expensive equipment re- 
quired! 


3 Makes pos- perma 
sible use of C 


4 Gives non- 
durable woods 
extra lifed 


5 “PENTA’’ 
treated posts 
Gre easy to 
handle! 


Here’s THE MODERN WAY TO CUT 
DOWN YOUR COSTS AND LABOR IN 
FENCING! Dow Wood Preservative 
chemically protects fence posts against 
decay and termites—gives posts years 
of extra life. That means less frequent 
replacement of posts—time and money 
sav 

You can treat your posts with Dow 
Wood Preservative easily and economi- 


Use Dependable Dow 
Agricultural Chemical Products 


@ Weed and Grass Killers 
@ Insecticides 

© Fungicides 

® Seed Protectant 

@ Plant Growth Regulators 
@ Grain and Soil Fumigants 
@ Wood Preservative 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


2) 
x 





cally right on your farm! It’s simple to 
use and really pays off in results. Ask 
your dealer about Dow Wood Pre- 
servative—the proved chemical pro- 
tection for your fence posts. 

Dow Wood Preservative contains 
peNntTAchlorophenol. Tests have proved 
that “PENTA” treated posts will last 
many times longer than untreated 


posts! 


CHEMICALS 


1B t 
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Boysenberry—easy crop to grow and pick, and a heavy yielder. 











May Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


Mow weeds and grass in the 
orchard if sod culture is being 
practiced. Leave on ground as a 
mulch. Two to four mowings will 
be needed during season. If orch- 
ard is not in sod, apply available 
mulching materia] thick enough to 
keep down weed growth. You will 
find it profitable. 

If your fruit trees aren’t growing 
as well as they should, apply more 
fertilizer (6-8-6 or 5-10-5) now, 3 to 
6 pounds or more per tree, depend- 
ing on age and size. 


Peaches—Thin peaches before 
seed pits begin to harden. One 
fruit for each 3 to 5 inches is all 
the tree can mature to full size. 
This job takes much labor, but pays 
off. In one test, an acre of thinned 
peach trees produced 100 bushels 
more of No. 1 peaches than an un- 
thinned acre. One economical way 
to thin is to use poles—bamboo or 
other light poles—about 7 feet long. 
Tie a 15-inch piece of garden hose 
on one end. Knock off peaches with 
hose end, being careful, of course, 
to leave enough for a crop. 

Destroy many peach worm pu- 
pae by disking ground often under 
spread of branches from now until 
late June. 


Berries—As soon as blackber- 
ries, dewberries, Boysenberries, and 
other brambles have been picked, 
cut and burn old canes. (This de- 
stroys red-necked cane borer.) Fol- 
low with liberal application of fer- 
tilizer to push along new canes. 

Geese have been effective in 
keeping down crabgrass in straw- 
berry fields. Five to eight per acre 
will do the job. 

Remove mulching material from 
strawberries as soon as picking is 
completed. Then work out and thin 
old strawberry plants. Fertilize lib- 


erally and keep free of weeds and 
grass. (Does not apply to Florida or 
Southern Louisiana, where plants 
are set each year.) 


Grapes—tThe leaf folder or roll- 
er gets on grape leaves, causing 
them to roll up and drop off. To 
control, add insecticide to regular 
spray. If using ammate, add % cup 
DDT to 6 tablespoonfuls ammate 
in 10 gallons water. Apply before 
worms web up in leaves. If spray- 
ing with bordeaux, add % pound 
lead arsenate to 8 gallons bordeaux. 

Give % pound nitrate of soda to 
each newly set muscadine (scup- 
pernong) grape as soon as growth 
has started and a few leaves have 
formed. Double amount for two 
year-old vines and 2 pounds for 
three-year-olds. Scatter 2 or 3 feet 
out from base of vines. 


Figs—Mulch all fig bushes 5 to 
6 inches deep if not already done 


Apply when ground contains plem ~ 


ty of moisture; never when dry. 
This will help bushes get through 
dry, hot weather, and will reduce 
nematode damage. 


Pecans—The casebearer, one of 
the worst enemies of pecans, can be 
controlled only by spraying at the 
right time. When the ends of small 
pecans have turned brown, use 4 
mixture of 3 pounds 50 per cent 
wettable DDT, 6 pounds wettable 
sulphur to 100 gallons water. 


Apples — Reduce next year’s 
crop of apple worms by applying 
chemically treated bands to trunks 
between now and early June. 
Scrape rough bark from main trunk 
and remove all water sprouts and 
suckers. Then apply bands. Do not 
use on young trees, or those with 
only smooth bark. 

Thin apples until there is only’ 
one for each 6 to 8 inches. 
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DEMPSTER 


WATER SUPPLY <n SUBPLY EQUIPMENT 













FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW! 


Yes, there are vital 
facts you must know to ~~. 
lay out an efficient farm water 
system that will quickly pay for 
itself through increased profits on 
milk, livestock and poultry. 

Send for this important 
DEMPSTER book today. It repre- 
sents 70 years’ experience in water 
supply equipment. 


AMERICA’S Complete LINE 


Shallow and Deep Well Recipro- 
cating and Ejector Type Water 
Systems, Steel Tanks, Windmills, 
Irrigation Equipment. 
DEMPSTER MILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Beatrice, Nebr. 


f= = =MAIL COUPON TODAY= a= m= 


i Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. i 
629 So. 6th, Beatrice, Nebr, 







I Send my FREE Fact Booklet immediately. 
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BRIGGS &STRATTON 


«ed POWER 


There are more 
Briggs & Stratton air-cooled 
gasoline engines in service — on 
farm machines, appliances and 
tools — and industrial equipment — 
than all other makes of gasoline en- 
gines in their field combined. 


No other single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air- 
cooled engines are so universally 
Preferred by manufacturers, dealers 
and users alike. 

No other engines in their class 
ean match Briggs & Strattonin 
engineering precision — in 
F dependable performance 
year s long life — service. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 





































Triple Hybrid 
Cottons 


By Marguerite Gilstrap 
Information Specialist, USDA 


LANT scientists of USDA have 

taken the wraps off of a new 
line of cottons—triple hybrids—that 
hold tremendous promise for the 
rain belt. The promise lies in their 
fiber strength. It is vastly superior 
to that of present commercial va- 
rieties of cotton. 


Though still in the experimental 
stage, spinning tests from the 1949 
crop of these new triple hybrids 
showed a yarn strength 50 per cent 
above average for staple length. 
For example, 1-1/16 inch cotton 
from one of these new hybrids is 
equal to or somewhat above stand- 
ard 1%-inch cottons of the Ameri- 
can-Egyptian type. This means 
these cottons are strong enough to 
compete with synthetic fibers. They 
can be processed much more efli- 
ciently, with a great deal less 
waste. They will open up new mar- 
kets for cottons. 


Triple hybrids are derived from 
a synthetic hybrid of three widely 
different species—Asiatic, American 
upland, and Thurberii, a wild spe- 


cies growing in the mountains of | 


Arizona. They were originated in 
1938 by the late Dr. James O. 
Beasley and Dr. Thomas Kerr. At 
that time the young plant scientists 
were working cooperatively for 
USDA and North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 


There are many barriers still to 
be crossed before the new cottons 
can reach growers. One of these is 
yield. At present, triple hybrids 
yield about the same as American- 
Egyptian varieties in the rain belt. 
This is about a half less than the up- 
land. But Dr. Kerr believes this can 
be worked out. 


When can you get seed of the 
new triple hybrids? Not immediate- 
ly. A tremendous program of se- 
lection and backcrossing must be 
carried on. The results must be 
thoroughly tested, completely ex- 
plored. However, scientists believe 
if they work “on the double” from 
now on, they may have these new 
cottons within your reach by 1956. 


The work is in progress at sev- 
eral locations including: Raleigh, 
where it was started; at College 
Station, Tex.,- where the Beasley 
laboratory was recently dedicated. 
Dr. Beasley was a Texan. He re- 
turned to College Station in 1939 
and worked there until he entered 
the Army in 1942, He was killed 
in action in Italy in 1943. 

Dr. Kerr, who spent 12 years at 
Raleigh in the research, has for the 
past year served as leader of the 
department's investigations in struc- 
tural, physical, and chemical prop- 
erties of fibers in connection with 
breeding and other production 
operations. He is stationed at Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 
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Wear Out 
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that’s why a New]pea is a good idea! 





New Idea Cylinder-Pushbar 
Loader. Builds BIG high loads— 
easily and with least threshing or 
leaf loss. Direct-action cylinder. 
Yielding closed deck. Durable 
construction. 





New idea All-Steel Wagon. 
Smooth and light running; rubber- 
tired to absorb jolts. Adaptable 
for haying and all other farm 
hauling. Strong, sturdy, com- 
pletely safe. 





New Idea All-Purpose Elevator. 
Handles baled hay—ear corn, 
small grain, filled sacks, crates— 
easier, faster and at lowest possi- 
ble cost. Ruggedly built. 








You’re hitched in a hurry, on the job 
faster—when you team up your tractor 
with a NEW IDEA Mower. And you 
work less to get more work done. No 
wrestling with stubborn levers to lift 
or lower cutter bar. Power take-off 
takes care of that. No fighting the steer- 
ing wheel at every corner. Sharp turns 
come easy for this highly flexible mower. 


But easy handling is only half the story! 
You’re sure of smoother, steady mowing 
in toughest going. There’s extra protec- 
tion at every point of wear. Automatic 
safety release guards against accidental 
breakage. Your NEW IDEA Mower is 
lighter in weight . . . surer in traction 

. built to take a lot of pounding over 
a lot of years. 


NEW IDEA Haying Machines—like all 
other NEW IDEA Farm Equipment — 
require least “time out,” lowest up-keep. 
Look them over at your local NEW 
IDEA dealer’s. You'll readily see why 
any NEW IDEA is a good idea. Mail 
coupon for free illustrated folders. 


DIVISION 
-MANUFACT; 
DEPT, 618, Coldw ater, Cate URING CORPORATION 
Send fr 
Om ee folders 
ee Wenees Spreaders S* follows; 


as 
Wee Portable Elevate, i 
Corn Picken? Laer honters ! 
nn Howe A Hay 4 Ra ana Rakes ! 
u 
J 
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TRAPPED 


BLEW A FUSE / 
GOLLY...THE 
INSTRUMENTS 


THE SHIPS OUT 
OH, BILL... THE BABY’ OF CONTROL /QUICK 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 1 THE FLASHUGHT/ 
CAN'T EVEN SEE THE JA SHINE IT ON THE 
INSTRUMENTS / 





















SAY, YOURE 
LUCKY TO BE 
ALive / 







GEE...1VE USED THOSE 
BATTERIES A LOT/ BUT 
iF THEY ONLY LAST... 








SPUN IN AND 
CRASHED FOR 
SURE IF THOSE 
BATTERIES 

HADNT HELO 
ouT/ 


WE SURE KNOW 
WHY THEY CALL 
‘EVEREADY,’ 
THE BATTERIES 
WITH NINE LIVES, 






















fe keep bales of hay, straw, etc., 
from shifting while being 
hauled on a truck, you can use 
lengths of barbed wire. These are 
laid both crosswise and lengthwise 
of the truck between the layers of 
bales as they are loaded. The barbs 
on the wire dig into the bales and 
thus help prevent their shifting out 
of place. Thomas Lamance, 

Valencia County, N. Mex. 


* By cutting off 
15 inches of rail- 
road rail with 
a welding torch, 
and shaping as 
shown in the illustration, a light but 
sturdy anvil can be fashioned for 
the farm workshop. H. Gray Harris 





* When you have to move heavy 
logs or sills that are wet, you will 
find strong ice tongs a great help. 
With them you can move wet logs 
that would be too heavy for two 
men without them. Jim Ed Pate, 

Martin County, N. C. 


* I find that an old 
5-gallon oilcan with 
the bottom cut out 
comes in handy as a 
funnel for filling 
drums, etc. It can 
also be used for filling the tractor. 
Place spout in drum or tank and it 
will usually hold itself in place 
while filling. Oba G. Onstott, 

Daviess County, Ky. 





* Here is a picture of my device 
for unscrewing well cylinder caps 





without damaging the cylinder 
body. I doubled my rope and on 
the end I used a bar to unscrew. 
Fred Jaskinia, 

Karnes County, Tex. 


* A handy sack-filling funnel can 
be made from the top part of an 
old cream can. Cut 
the top off at shoul- 
der of can. Punch a 
hole in one edge so 
that it can be hung 





about 1 inch. Hook the sack onto 

these nails and they hold it open, 
leaving both hands free. 

Troy Langham, 

Houston County, Tex. 


* Welded to an old 
bit brace as shown, 
a small monkey 
wrench makes an 
adjustable speed SS 
wrench which. is 

useful for light work around the 






SOX 


ANY yeti 
\ ANY \y 


WL 


shop. After removing the chuck” 


from the brace, cut off the wrench 


-handle and weld together as in- 


Billy Eugene Word, 
Lincoln County, Tenn, 


dicated. 





* This sketch shows a barbed wire 
winder made from an old combine 
drive shaft pulled by the power 
take-off of a tractor. Use a fence 
post or wagon to hold end of drive 
shaft. Wire winds*as shaft turns. 
McClarian Wilson, 
Taylor County, Ga. 


* A boot scraper 
that may be 
swung out of the 
way is provided 
by screwing a 
large strap hinge 
to the side of a 
step. When open, 
the loose half of the hinge assumes 


; 23 °., 
Widen Wy) 





a horizontal position for scraping 
the shoes, while a kick of the foot 


swings it quickly to one side. 
Billy Gambill, 
Prentiss County, Miss. 


_* Narrow or thin boards often split 


when driving nails into them. To 

prevent this, set the nail upright on 

some hard object and tap the point 

with a hammer. Blunted nail will 

then -punch through board without 
splitting or cracking it. 

Clarence L. Sloame, 

Jefferson Parish, La. 

Editor's Note.—The Progressive 


Farmer pays $5 for the best handy de- 
vice submitted each month and $83 for 


all others published. Each device 
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on a nail against the 
wall on a solid base. 
Solder three or four nails with 
heads out, to the lower rim of the 
neck of the can. Let them stick out 


should be written on a separate piece | 
of paper. If possible, send along @ 
photograph or a simple sketch. Each 9 
contribution is catately read, but noné 7 
can be returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. ~ 











....Church Handbook, 25 cents. 
....Poultry Handbook, 25 cents. 
...Home Orchard Book, 25 cents. 
....Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 
...Community Handbook, 50 cents. 


Leaflets and Beoks 


....Fruit Spray Calendar, 10 cents. 

....Vegetable Planting Guide, 10 cents. 

....Controlling Insects and Diseases of 
Shrubs oa Flowers, 3 cents. 




























a ....Controlling Garden Insects and Dis- Order from Service Editor at, the 
Recovers power between uses eases, 3 cents. nearest Progressive F armer office— 
FOR FLASHLIGHTS po eee ....Growing Bramble Fruits, 3 cents. Loo oa Birmingham, Memphis, or Ra- “a 
....How To Get Rid of Bermuda, John- /4@!8- 
Bounces back for extra life! cnt, sad Saanin, © conte. ents a a tt 
....How To Make a Lawn, 8 cents) = F 
WRITE US your true experiences with * bot- - r e-fomily 
teries.““Eveready”, “Nine Lives” and the CatSymbol are Curing Pork in Warm Weather, PRIN, <sciesvcontentbgpcogiicn | —_ ome from i 
trade-marks of NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, 3 cents. 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd FOR FARM RADIOS .... Three Good Whitewashes, 8 cents. Town aa 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. ....Fighting Termites, 3 cents. ATURAL 
a —./ | ....230 Handy Devices, 25 cents. State — 
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Natural rubber makes better tires, 
because it is more elastic and flexible, 
skids less on snow and ice, and saves 
on gasoline consumption due to less 
road resistance. ~ 
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Nature and Science Serving Mankind 




















WATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE 
fom Southeast Asia comes over 90% of all the natural 
Miber in the world. Over half of it is produced on small 

tubber farms of a few acres. The other half 
m8 from larger plantings called “estates”. 


AVWRAL RUBGER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER 


PRICES 























Natural Rubber Bureau washingtons, p.c. 


Write For Free Copy of Booklet —“Natural Rubber and You”—to Dept. 
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Better Cushioning 
Natural rubber as latex foam is now 
America’s No. 1 cushioning material 
—in trains, planes, buses and home 

furnishings as well as in automo- 


biles. Latex foam never sags or gets 
you can’t wear it out! 


eo SoS t * 


You can drive with greater safety, comfort and economy. : .. 4 


thanks to natural rubber. ; i 


The men who know . . . . America’s automotive engineers who — 
select and test tires, prefer natural rubber. 


These experts agree overwhelmingly that natural rubber tires 
skid less, ride more comfortably, and save gasoline every mile 
you drive because of less road resistance.* 


Yes, more natural rubber means better tires. 


More natural rubber also means more riding comfort inside 
your car with latex foam cushions. 


And tomorrow .. .. you'll be riding on better, safer roads with 
a top surface of asphalt mixed with natural rubber. 


*ACCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY BY NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. COPY ON REQUEST, 





710, Natural Rubber Bureau, 1681 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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HE experiment stations 
in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi are working on 
ways to kill the imported 
fire ant. This is the fiery 
little critter that builds 
huge mounds and is a 
fierce stinger. It’s becom- 
ing a serious pest in the 
southeast Mississippi- 
southwest Alabama area. 
It has now migrated as far 
north as central Mississip- 
pi-Alabama. 

This ant damages crops 
by attacking seed and ten- 
der seedlings. It is a gen- 
eral feeder. It is also a 
household pest. 

Its most serious threat is 
to pastures. The mounds, 
which are sometimes as 
much as 2 feet high, ob- 
struct mowing. The mow- 
er may be damaged, and 
when disturbed; the “little 
devils” can practically run 
man and beast out of the 
pasture and take over! 
































THIS RUGGED, portable BJ Rain 
Pump, attached to your tractor and 
driven from the power take-off, will 
pull water from an irrigation ditch 
and pressure it through an overhead 
irrigation system. You'll find this 
pump equally valuable for plenty of 
other pumping chores as well. It’s 
built for dependable, trouble-free 
farm work. 

BJ SUBMERSIBLE—pumps deep 


wells (to 1500 ft. or higher) and 
crooked wells because there’s no 



























shaft problem. Sealed motor is 
submerged with pump. 
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BJ DEEPWELL TURBINES io m PUMP, tion on The Alabama’ Agricul- 
Pa rT ° ‘ 

— engineered in models to \ BJ = send me more dale oO tural Experiment Station 

answer almost every irri- Plee Rain () Svbm conducted tests last year to 

gation or domestic water Ue 1 Bee-Jay 

supply need. Ask about @) @ 1 ell () PUMPS develop a method to con- 


ys eee low-cost Bee-Jay Ks \ roo + genet greens 
Byron Jackson Co. 


trol this pest. Among 
chemicals tried, chlordane 
was most effective. Two 







1. For mound treat- 
ment, tear down or stir 
mound with a rake or plow 
and mix chlordane with soil. Apply 
either 2 ounces 10 per cent dust or 
% pint 2% per cent emulsion spray 
to each hill to get a complete kill. 

2. Another method, not quite so 
effective, is to drive three holes 18 
inches deep into mound, put in dust 
or spray, and cover with soil. Use 
same amount of chlordane as above. 


































In Mississippi, researchers have 
gotten best results by sticking the 
spout of a small plunger duster 
through crust of mound and blow- 
ing chlordane dust into nest. 

Although chlordane killed the 
ants better than any other insecti- 
cide tried, several others also 
showed some promise. These are: 
toxaphene dust, 20 per cent; aldrin 
dust, 2% per cent; a mixture of 
BHC, 8 per cent and DDT, 5 per 
cent; and dieldrin dust, 1 per cent. 


In area treatments, 20 pounds 
10 per cent chlordane dust per acre, 
either before or after disking thor- 
oughly, gave better than 90 per 





* s 
Ties that bind cent control. In one test, 40 pounds 
10 per cent chlordane dust broad- 
They’re more than just ties in Southern They’re ties that bind community to com- cast per acre and disked in killed 
Railway track! munity throughout the Southland . . . making all ants within 90 days. But that 
They’re ties that bind neighbor to neighbor it one of the fastest-growing industrial spots Geld was free of stumps and roots 
~ +. friend to friend . . . ties that draw the on earth... . bringing greater opportunity and - P Ase 
family circle closer. a brighter future to all its people. Chlordane dust was most effective 
They’re ties that bind the rich resources of Best of all, they’re ties that bind us to you. where land was smooth and thor- 
the South’s forests, fields and mines to the oughly disked and mounds torn 
foo yes wheels of its industry . . . ties that EnnesT &. Rowe down so dust could get into them 
ind its ever-growing output to great consum- a 8 : 
ing and distributing centers. President Dr. F. S. Arant, Entomologist 


at the Alabama Station, says the 
best time to poison the fire ant has 
not yet been determined. He said 
it would seem, however, that from 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM (@) 











Chlordane Kills Fire Ants 








A typical mound of the imported fire ant, 


methods gave good control meas E™ oat 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA —mound treatment and _ After mound is torn down, an applicator made 
area treatment: from hole-punched syrup can may be used in 


sifting dust on mound for mixing with soil. 


AP! Agricultural Experiment Station Photos. 


February to May should be the 
best time, since the winged ants 
swarm during spring and early 
summer, and build new colonies. 

The Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion has found chlordane most ef- 
fective. The station uses a 5 per 
cent dust, blown into the mound. 
But workers aren’t sure they have 
the pest licked yet. Dr. Clay Lyle, 
entomologist at State College, said, 
“At first, we though we were get- 
ting a high percentage of control. 
However, during the past year we 
have found that these ants have un- 
derground tunnels extending many 
feet away from the parent mound. 
When mound is treated, colony is 
apparently exterminated in most 
cases, but a few weeks later by 
careful searching we usually find 
small colonies developing out along 
the tunnels.” 


The U. S. Bureau of Entomol 
ogy and Plant Quarantine has 
placed four men at Spring Hill, 
Ala., to study the problem. Farm- 
ers in George, Greene, and Jackson 
counties, Miss., consider this pest of 
so much importance that they pet- 
suaded their Boards of Supervisors 
to put on about 10 men with five 
cars in each county for two or three 
months in the early spring of 1949. 
Each county spent over $2,500 in 
the fight against these ants. Dr. 
Arant and Dr. Lyle say counly 
agents in affected areas have the, 
information on tests and can help! 
farmers get rid of this ant. 
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12 Year Old Girl 
Sells Prize Calf 
For $1,624.00 


International Reserve Champion 
Calf Sells For $1.60 Per Pound 





Betty Hartter and “Lucky Strike”. Cute 
little Betty is another farm champion who 
eats lots of Wheaties. YOU getting plenty 
of Wheaties too? Have some today ! 


ARLOCK, ILL.—Betty Hartter 
named her Angus calf “Lucky 
Strike’’. Perfect name! At ‘49 Interna- 
tional Live Stock exposition junior show 
“Lucky” took Reserve Championship. 
Brought $1.60 per pound at auction! 


* * * 


5 ft., 105 Ib. Betty keeps busy. She swims, plays 
baseball, basketball and piano. So, of course, 
she needs her Wheaties! Betty eats those crisp, 
nourishing flakes any time of day. Likes ’em 
with bananas and cream. 





“He must’ve sneaked another bowl 
of Wheaties behind my back.”’ 


Betty's brother is a prizewinner too. 
He's won on his steer and heifer. He 
eats Wheaties too, says Betty. 3 genera- 
tions in Hartter family eat Wheaties. 
Same in many families. Wheaties are 
America’s favorite whole wheat flakes! 


Wheaties are second-helping good! Nourishing 
too. They give you B vitamins, minerals, pro- 
tein, food energy. Fine cereal for your family: 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions!” 











ware coupons in Wheaties and other Gen- 
eral Mills products. (2) 50% more than 
regular size in Wheaties’ Extra-Big-Pak. 


“Wheaties” and “Break- 
fast of Champions" are 
registered ele marks of 
General Mills. 








Television and 
Radio News 


By Betsy Seymour 


HE Phil Harris-Alice Faye 

Show has been on the air for six 
years—and it gets better all the time. 
The whole show abounds with hap- 
piness and fun. Phil is a great Dixie- 
lover, famous for his Southern ac- 
cent and love for ham and gravy. 
He came by these tastes rightfully 
since he spent his childhood in 
Nashville, Tenn. To hear him sing 
“That's What I Like About the 
South” is a real treat. Be sure to 
listen to the Phil Harris-Alice Faye 
Show on Sunday nights at 7:30, 
EST (6:30, CST) over NBC. 


One of the best times for farm 
folks to listen to the news is early 
in the morning before the mail- 
man has arrived with the daily 
paper. And certainly one of the 
best newsmen on the air is calm, 
clear-thinking Martin Agronsky, 
who broadcasts from Washington 
each week day morning at 8 o'clock, 
EST (7, CST) over ABC. Agronsky 
delivers his 15-minute newscast 
without dramatics or personal bias. 
He has earned a fine reputation 
among America’s top newscasters. 





Martin Agronsky .. . 
clear-thinking newsman. 


What’s the news with televi- 
sion? It’s hard to give any definite 
facts. The FCC (Federal Commu- 
nications Commission) still has in 
deep freeze a great many permits 
to open up TV stations. This is slow- 
ing down the spread of TV, but 
FCC says that technical factors in- 
volved in television need to be 
straightened out before the green 
light is given would-be operators all 
over the country. Color, for one 
thing, has yet to be settled. In and 
around large cities, where the own- 
ership of TV sets is fast becoming 
general, people say TV is undoing 
what the automobile did and bring- 
ing the family back home! We must 
warn, however, that it may be years 
yet before farm folks in isolated 
areas will be able to have it. 


Remember When? 


Children wore “Fay” stockings? 
They reached the waist. 

The “tintype” picture spoke of 
elegance? 

Ladies compared “crazy quilts”? 

The living room was called the 
parlor? 

You entertained guests all after- 
noon looking at the “ster’oscopic” 
views? 
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The Robinson Family Mower! 





Everybody in the Robinson family likes to use their new 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE rotary type power mower: 


Jt takes Pa no time at all 
to zip through the stiff 


underbrush in the orchard, | 


around barns, sheds, and 
other out buildings. 
Fairbanks-Morse power 
mowers easily cut mesquite, 
tall, heavy grass, and 

light stubble. 


Suzy Robinson gives the front lawn a quick 
once-over. Her 4-H and FHA clubs hold lawn 
parties at her home. Suzy starts and handles 
the Fairbanks-Morse power mower with ease! 


Junior earns spending money 
with the family's Fairbanks-Morse 
power mower. He cuts the lawn 
at the church and keeps the 
cemetery yard trimmed. And, 

he keeps the township athletic 
field in condition! 


Even Mother can start and use 
their easy-to-handle Fairbanks- 
Morse power mower. She cuts 
weeds in her garden, 
trims paths to 
chicken house 

and flower 











beds! 









You'll be glad you bought one, too! 


Here is the power lawn mower for you! 


It’s self-propelled and easy to 


handle on turns. The 6 cutter blades, whirling at high speed, make a 
mulch of grass clipping. It is desighed to let you trim within 4% inch of 
walls, bushes, fences, etc. Mower cuts, moving backward as well as for- 


ward. 
damage to cutter blades. 


Safety guard in front protects pets and children, and prevents 


It pays to buy from your friend and neighbor—your local Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer. He pays taxes locally. He supports many community projetts 
that interest you. He banks locally, and his money is poured back into 
projects that make jobs for others locally. He backs his products just as 
Fairbanks-Morse supports him. If you don’t know who in your vicinity 
sells Fairbanks-Morse products, we'll be glad to tell you. Write Fairbanks- 


Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 

















The balanced rotor dise shown 
here can be removed for 
sharpening or replacement. When 
blades on one side are dulled, 
the rotor may be reversed. 
Blades are standard MB-333 
mower sections. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 





a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES * 
HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY °¢ 


PUMPS ¢ SCALES 


¢ RAIL CARS © FARM MACHINERY 
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NOW! Pratts 





insti 


An Ounce of C-KA-GENE Prevention 
Is Worth A Pound of Cure! 


Authorities, including U.S.D.A., now agree that drugs 
like Pratts C-Ka-Gene, given before infection occurs, are 
better than so-called ‘‘cures.’’ C-Ka-Gene helps birds 
establish lifetime immunity. It is effective against bloody 
and also intestinal coccidiosis (caused by E. Necatrix). 
The first of the modern coccidiosis treatments, C-Ka- 
Gene is still the most effective, safest and most 
reliable preventive of coccidiosis losses. INSIST on 
PRATTS C-KA-GENE! 






























New! Pratts SUL-PLUS Stops Losses 
Quickly After Outbreaks Occur! 


Less Toxic and Easier to Give! 


For those who wait until coccidiosis breaks out before 
giving treatment, Pratts Sul-Plus provides double- 
barrelled protection. Its sulfa content stops the disease 
in birds already infected but not yet passing blood. Its 
sulphur content protects birds not yet infected while 
they are establishing immunity. One four-day treatment 
usually protects the flock for life. Pratts Sul-Plus con- 
tains far less sulfa drug than is ordinarily given with the 
intermittent sulfa treatment and is easier to use, too. 
For two-way protection after outbreaks occur, insist 
on Pratts Sul-Plus. 











Watch for the Trademark on every article you buy. There’s Wo Finer Lexative 











Used by - 
Millions = 
for Over *, 






























SAVAGE 
MODEL 


A NEW RIFLE 
A FAMOUS CALIBER 








An Ideal Varmint Rifle. New 
in looks . . . new in features 
— moderate in price. (Also 


available in .30-30 caliber, 
deignated as Model 340). 


This is the repeating rifle you varmint 
shooters have been waiting for. It’s new 
in looks, new in features and low in cost. 
It’s compact, streamlined with lightning- 
fast bolt action, accurate barrel and "'man’s 
size”’ stock and forearm of American wal- 
nut, And, it’s especially designed to han- 











ad 


First in the Field 





New, improved bolt handle design; 
larger stock and forearm of selected 
American walnut. Receiver tapped 
for scope mount and rear peep sights. 
(DeLuxe. models available with 
micro adjustment rear peep sight, 
hooded front sight; checkering on 
grip and forearm; screw eyes for car- 
rying strap ), 


die the extremely accurate, high-speed, 
flat shooting “22” Hornet cartridge. 


But, don’t take our word for it — see the 
Savage “342” at your dealer’s and see 
for yourself the looks, features and price 
which make it a “First in the Field” 
value. Write for free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power and Hond Lown Mowers 









Stop Those Hog Losses 


By W. T. Oglesby, D. V. M. 


OG cholera is so uniformly 

present, no swine raiser should 
gamble on raising pigs without hav- 
ing them protected. By this time 
in the season, spring pigs should 
have been immunized, but if you 
have not taken care of this job, be 
sure to see your veterinarian. 


Internal parasites often cause the 
pig owner quite heavy losses. The 
pigs may die from pneumonia while 
the microscopic form of the worm 
is going through the lungs. They 
may also die from the unthriftiness 
associated with the parasites. 


Roundworm Treatment 


Sodium fluoride, when properly 
administered, does an effective job 
of removing roundworms. Every- 
one should remember that this 
chemical is poisonous. If not prop- 
erly administered to pigs, it will kill 
some of them. Certainly it should 
be handled carefully to see that it 
is not left accessible to animals or 
people. 

One pound of sodium fluoride 
(technical grade) thoroughly mixed 
with 100 pounds of dry feed and 
put out in the usual amount con- 
sumed by the pigs in one day will 
do the job. In other words, if you 
have a group of pigs that you feed 
100 pounds a day, add, and thor- 
oughly mix in, 1 pound of the 
chemical. 

In treating a single pig, about 
1/6 of an ounce or 1 level teaspoon- 
ful to the pound of dry mixed grain 
is the right proportion. Be sure to 
mix sodium fluoride with dry feed 
only. Some people have had bad 
results from using this material in 
slop. Provide plenty of clean drink- 
ing water at all times. 


“Ben Hex” for Mange 


Benzene hexachloride is very 
effective in the control of mange. 
Six per cent gamma benzene hexa- 


chloride wettable powder form igs 
most commonly used. Two pounds 
of this material to 25 gallons water 
makes a spray or dip of preferred 
concentration. 

If the pigs are not too large, they 
can be dipped into a tub or barrel 
containing this material. Larger 
hogs must be sprayed. 

One and one-half cupfuls of ben. 
zene hexachloride to 3 gallons wa- 
ter is about the proportion you 
would use in making up a small 
amount to treat a pig or two. If 
you have had a good deal of trouble 
with mange, it might be a good 
idea to make up 25 gallons and 
treat pigs at weekly intervals for 
four or five weeks. 


Ways To Kill Lice 
Lice are most often seen in the 


‘flanks and behind the ears. A scaly 


condition appears if pigs scratch 
enough to cause severe irritation of 
the skin, particularly behind the 
ears. Benzene hexachloride does a 
good job of getting the lice. The 
concentration suggested for mange 
is a good one. 

If mange is no problem, you 
might prefer to use DDT. A con- 
centration of 0.5 per cent DDT is 
what you want. Make this up from 
wettable DDT powder. Consult 
your veterinarian or county agent 
about material that is available and 
how to mix it. 


Crankcase oil will kill lice. Satu- 
rate some sacks and tie them around 
posts where pigs can get at them. 
If you want to apply it direct, 
smear a little back of the ears and 
in both the front and back flanks. 
Do not cover a very large area of the 
body at one time with oil. Pigs may 
be smothered by covering too much 
of the surface of their body with 
any preparation carrying oil. Don't 
dip them in or paint oil over a large 
surface. 


A Share-Cropping Plan for Bees 


S the honeybee is being used 

more and more to increase our 
agricultural prosperity, ways are be- 
ing determined in which bees can 
bring greatest return to all. 


One case brought to attention the 
past year was that of bees being 
placed in red clover fields for a 
share of the seed yiel. Most agree- 
ments called for an equal division 
of all seed in excess of 1 bushel per 
acre. The national average yield of 
red clover is .8 of a bushel per acre. 








Neighbors 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


I hold it true that neighbors are closer together 
Down country ways than they are on a city street, 
Though fields may separate them, there are the pathways 
Leading from door to door that are made by the feet 
Of neighbors who in their need have sought each other, 
Or who in their gladness have gone to bear the word. 
Friendly paths that are made by friendly people, 
Paths that are straight as flight of a homing bird. 


Under this plan the grower does 
not pay for the pollination service 
unless he is receiving a benefit. The 
beekeeper is paid for the value his 
bees have been to the grower. 
Using similar plans the keeper of 
bees will have opportunity for a 
profitable return from his bees in 
either honey, portion of a crop, oF 
cash. And the grower has the as 
surance he will not pay more for 4 
pollination service than he receives 
in increased yields from his crops. 
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Country Things I Love 


You'll like all these May prize letters. 
The third will touch your heart. 








rm is 
ounds 
water LOVE the trustfulness of young things He created, and enjoy the 
ferred rabbits; butterflies around a_ simple pleasures of life on a farm. 
Buddleia bush; the flashing head- Mrs. C. M. Daniel, 
2, they long flight of a cardinal; a hum- Comanche County, Tex. 
barrel nage . 19 on iy ny Of all country things I love 
irger b oe hay aera Seon ti most my friends—those who so 
en ee ee eee faithfully stood by when death 
ing from among the leaves. : , : 
of ben- ‘ claimed our little son. They weren’t 
Mrs. Octavia Southern, 
nS wa- South Carolina. ‘°° proud or modern to embrace 
n you ‘me with tears of sympathy and 
smal] Special favorites of mine are love, “weeping with those that 
wo. If small boys playing in the kitchen weep.” Then when another little 
‘rouble and watching the cake bowl and gon came along filling the vacancy 
1 good icing pan expectantly tas round, of the departed one, they visited or 
"1 - freckled wie! glowing Page gps sent cards, rejoicing with those that 
als for as yw a fs sen a pee ‘h rejoice. A few months passed and 
ee ee eee oe our home and furnishings went 
in the other . . . eyes big with won- d ‘ : 
) own in ashes. Again great sympa- 
in ‘the der as they see each new baby calf he dl h th d 
A ol or colt, watch a fuzzy yellow chick ‘DY @ne love ps a N — 
ir emerge from his shell . . . or see tions a ge te - race se - 
Sorel tiny green shoots peeping out of I iron the clot es or dust t e furni- 
aa the ground where they had seen ture these friends have given me, I 
dial . brown seeds planted a short time ay, Thank God for country friends 
. The before. In all these things they _ like these. Mrs. I. T. Inmon, 
cial learn about the Creator from the Pontotoc County, Miss. 
oe he Side of the R 
A aa The House by the e of the Road 
DT is By Sam Walter Foss 
fr y 
ip from 
Consult One of the best loved poems ever written in America 
y agent and a top favorite among Progressive Farmer readers 
ble and as revealed in our recent survey is this beautiful ex- 
pression of friendliness and good will for all mankind:— a 
>. Satu- 
around There are hermit souls that live withdrawn Railroads make 
t them. In the peace of their self-content: 
direct, There are souls like stars, that dwell apart, 
ars and In a fellowless firmament; « 
flanks. There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths O 
a of the Where highways never ran— OO el rs 
igs may But let me live by the side of the road : 
h And be a friend to man, ‘ aa . 
oO mus It’s true, of course, that America’s new freight cars, heavier rail and 
ly with : ‘ , : Heels 
Don't Let me live in a house by the side of the road ‘ railroads literally border hundreds new signal and yard facilities. All 
a large Where the race of men go by— of thousands of American farms, these mean better service to all 


S 


dost their freight business — and _ rail- roads build and maintain their all- 
er do I see from the house by the side of the road, hate naa the f; . tool hichwavs enti hej 
service By the cide of the highway of life, roads, in turn, serve the farmers — steel highways entirely at their 
fit. The The men who press with the ardor of hope, assembling in major crop areas the own expense. What’s more, on all 
alue his The men who are faint with the strife. " great fleets of cars required forthe their property they pay taxes 
yer. But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 2 
2eper of Both parts of an infinite plan— dependable movement of the huge | which benefit every community 
y for a ag ve — * an penee by the side of the road production of today’s progressive _ they serve. In thus sharing mate- 
7 ‘ 4 nm t man. ° . ° 
bees in eae eer agriculture. rially in the cost of schools, courts 
pe T hasew Gisis abe tevch-gleddenell meadows ahead, To speed and improve the han- _—and other local government ser- 
re for a And mountains of wearisome height; dling of freight of all kinds, the vices in rural areas, as well as in 
ives That the road passes on through the long afternoon Dinads ttn loot 0 1 t d citi h Secad 
receiv Aied dusaiilias wel to the diahe. railroads in the last five years alone owns and cities, the railroads are 
S crops. But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice have spent more than four billion indeed good citizens and good 
And weep with the strangers that moan, ‘ ‘ 
‘an His teens ental ba: she-hde-af the vee’ dollars for modern locomotives, neighbors. 
Like a man who dwells alone. 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by; SSOCIATION OF MERICAN AUROADS 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
er, Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, iinegs, Be a ee 
rd. Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
e, Let me live in my house by the side of the road ig 5 a ean © dishes THE RAILROAD HOUR every Mondoy « ng on NB 
bird. And be a friend to man. ee ee i ne ce ne 








The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in the house by the side of the road 


And be a friend to man, 








but what really makes farmers and 
railroads neighbors is their depen- 
dence on each other. Farmers sup- 
ply railroads with a large part of 


railroad customers, and especially 
to farmers. 

In providing the vital transpor- 
tation the nation needs, the rail- 
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You cant always tell 


GOOD SOIL by = a at it 


Does it contain the necessary 
trace minerals? Is it deficient 
in a way you cannot see? 


NLESS soils contain the vital trace 
minerals—iron, copper, cobalt, man- 
ganese, and iodine — literally measured in 
ounces and pounds per acre — crops can- 
not contain them and livestock don’t get 
them. The result: your dairy cows, hogs, 
sheep, and beef animals are not as healthy, 
as thrifty, as profitable as they might be. 
Here’s why: Livestock need trace min- 
erals, in combination with salt, for the most 
efficient digestion and assimilation of feed. 
The chlorine of salt helps make the hy- 
drochloric acid needed to digest protein. 


LIVESTOCK NEED MANGA- 
NESE for reproduction, for 
milk flow in mother animals, 
for sound bone growth, 


wks. 


The sodium of salt is needed to digest 
fats and carbohydrates. Trace minerals are 
needed for the proper functioning of the 
enzyme, vitamin, and hormone systems, 
the basic life activities, that convert feed 
nutrients into blood, bone, muscle, tissue, 
and milk. 

The simple, easy way to make sure your 
livestock are getting these vital trace min- 
erals — and salt — is in Morton’s Free 
Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. It’s like 
a low-cost insurance policy covering all 
your livestock that costs only a few cents 
more per animal per year, The benefits 
are faster gaining animals, more and health- 
ier young, lower feeding costs. For bigger 
profits, feed Morton’s Trace Mineralized 
Salt, free choice, to all livestock. 


LIVESTOCK NEED IODINE 
for the hormone thyroxin in 
the thyroid gland which con- 
trols all body activities. 





LIVESTOCK NEED COBALT 
for a healthy condition in the 
intestines, for better use of 
feed, for making blood, 





LIVESTOCK NEED IRON AND 
COPPER for making red blood 
cells which carry oxygen need- 
ed throughout the body. Pre- 
vents nutritional anemia. 


Make This Simple Test 


Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of Morton’s 


Trace Mineralized Salt. 


You'll be surprised how your animals 


will go for the trace mineralized salt, showing their need for the 
iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it contains. 
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TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thrittier Livestock 








Send for Free Booklet and Folders 


Get all the facts on feeding 
Trace Mineralized Salt. Write 
for important literature on 
feeding salt and trace min- 
erals, Mailed FREE. Morton 
Salt Company, P. O. Box 
781, Chicago ‘90, Iitinois. 





Save Feed With Salt 


By T. J. Cunha 
Animal Husbandry Department, University of Florida 


Don’t forget salt this spring. It 
costs so little and does so much. 
Let Dr. Cunha tell you how just 
a few cents worth can save 
many dollars in other feed costs. 


T Purdue University 1 pound 
of salt, costing 1 or 2 cents, 
when fed to hogs saved 214 pounds 
corn, 46 pounds protein supple- 
ment, and 27 pounds minerals. 
Feed saved was worth $6.37. 
Pigs fed no salt lost their appe- 
tite, grew about one-half as fast, 
and ate 12% times as much bone- 
meal and limestone as the pigs fed 
salt. They ate a very high amount 
of the other minerals, which were 
expensive and, in some cases, harm- 
ful. A similar experiment in Iowa 
showed that pigs not 
fed salt required 107 
pounds more feed per 
100 pounds of gain. 
Pigs fed salt reached 
market weight in 158 
days, pigs not fed salt 
took 218 days. 


Similar examples 
could be cited for cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses. 
Without salt, all kinds 
of livestock do poorly. 

The easiest and best 
way to feed salt to all 
classes of livestock is 
free choice in a cov- 
ered mineral box. 
Hogs, sheep, cattle, horses, and 
mules will eat what they need and 
do an excellent job of balancing 
their own salt requirements. It is 
difficult to recommend a definite 
level of salt to include in a grain or 
feed mixture because: 1) amount of 
feed migture fed may vary; 2) some 
feeds are much higher in salt than 
others; 8) animals vary in salt re- 
quirements during their life cycle. 


Even if salt is included in the 
ration, it should also be self-fed. 
The only precaution in self-feeding 
salt is to make sure animals are not 
salt-starved when it is started. If 
animals have not had salt for a long 
time, only a small amount should 
be put out at first. Increasing 
amounts should be put out until 
animals start leaving some salt be- 
hind. When this stage has been 
reached, salt can be self-fed. Care 
should be exercised in feeding salt 
to newly purchased animals if-one 
is not sure whether or not they are 
mineral-starved. 


Salt feeding can be helpful in 
distributing cattle over various 
parts of the range. This helps avoid 
overgrazing in certain areas. Cat- 
tle will usually graze in areas near 
salt stations. 

Salt boxes should be covered to 
prevent weather from leaching.and 
caking the salt. Boxes should not 
be placed too near water troughs. 
If they are too close, cattle will 


Chews per Cud 


How many times does 
a cow chew her cud be- 
fore she swallows? 

Some wag with noth- 
ing else to do counted 
the job — hundreds of 
times. It camé out on an 
odd number every time 
—usually 29! 


drink water, slobber, and get salt in 


mineral boxes wet. It’s a good idea 


to have a few small holes in the ~ 


bottom of mineral boxes so that 
such moisture as does get in may 
drain out. Mature cattle, particu. 
larly bulls, will soon tear up salt 


boxes unless they are of a ven 


sturdy construction. 
Block salt should not be dependil 


ed upon as the sole source of salt,” 


If block salt is used, boxes con 
taining finely ground salt should ~ 
also be put at convenient places, 7 


Pigs fed block salt in experimen 
ate only one-third as much as 

fed loose salt. 
ate about twice as much bonemeal 
and limestone. In the case of cattle 


i 


ee 
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In addition, they 4 


and sheep, they need to spend their 3 


time grazing instead of licking a J 
salt block. Block salt ® 
is all right to use in} 
addition to finely} 


ground salt. For best 


results it should not 


be used alone. 


There are areas 


where cattle do not: 
get enough copper 


cess molybdenum is 
present. This results 
in copper deficiencies, 
Excess molybdenum is 
counteracted by extra 
copper. Some experi- 
ments have indicated 
that trace mineral elements are also 
beneficial for swine. Trace miner- 
als have been recommended and 
used in Florida for many years. 


The following two mineral mix- 
tures have been used and recom- 
mended by the Florida Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station: 


FOR HOGS 


Red oxide of iron 
Pulverized copper 
sulfate 


Cobalt chloride or 
cobalt sulfate 


Copper sulfate 
Cobalt sulfate 


Modifications of above mine 
mixtures are on the market. Som 
salt companies also put out salt 
which has iron, copper, cob 
manganese, and iodine added. 


Editor's Note.—Some of the abovdll 
mixtures ma 
needed in all localities. They will 
no harm, however, and cost very li 
As one authority put it: 
use them when not needed, than not — 
to use when needed.” For exact rec) 


ommendations, consult your state agri- iH 


cultural experiment. station. 


and cobalt. There are® 
also areas where ex) 


have ingredients not a 


“It’s better to 
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A fine 

American farm 
and a fine 
American car 





“STUDEBAKERS SAVE US MONEY” 
says CLEM R. CORMIER ~ 


ving conditions out 
Our Way—and they're real money-savers.” 
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A view of part of the 60,000-acre 
Cormier “spread” near 
Billings, Montana 


White sidewall tires and wheel discs optional at extra cost 


“Range land and mountain trails 
and a thrifty Studebaker to 


take them in stride!” 


SK Clem R. Cormier, his father, or his brother. 

They’ll tell you a car—or a truck—really gets a 

workout in the Montana cattle-grazing and grain- 
growing country where they operate. 

Many of the roads and much of the terrain out their 
way give a vehicle plenty of punishment. 

That’s one reason the Cormiers have been putting 
their new-car money into trustworthy Studebakers 
now for nearly sixteen years. 

All over America, thousands of other families who 
get their living from the land agree with the Cormiers 
about automobiles. They’ve found out that there’s 
nothing equal to a Studebaker for stand-up stamina. 

Today’s superb 1950 Studebakers—Champions, 
Commanders and special Land Cruisers—are solid 


and sound with wear-resisting master craftsmanship. 

What's more, Studebaker cars are designed to get 
the maximum mileage out of gasoline. Their trim, 
sleek, rugged structure is free from burdensome ex- 
cess bulk that might squander power. 

Stop in at the nearest Studebaker dealer’s show- 
room first chance you have. See and drive a thrifty 
1950 Studebaker car. Get the inside story of the 
amazingly economical new Studebaker trucks. 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


Out ahead in style...in thrift...in value! 


© 19650, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bena 27, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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Keep the highest producing cows you can get. These fine Guernseys, heavy-laden with Raise replacement heifers. Edith Clarke, 
milk, are headed for the barn on H. M. Walker’s Cloverland Dairy Farm, Alexandria, La. Columbus, Miss., began a herd with 4-H calf, 


Get the Cream 
of Milk Profits 


By JOE A. ELLIOTT, Associate Editor 


Crop acreage controls are creating new interest in dairy. 


Use best bulls available. Happy Valley Farm’s Sparkle ing. Here are some points worth keeping in mind, 


Noble Sultan, grand champion 1949 Tennessee State Fair. 


the best feed, under the best of care. Here on this page in ABC 
fashion we give a brief outline for success as advocated by the 
South’s foremost dairy experts. 

1. First off, successful dairying, like our page, is held together with a 
ample supply of good quality legume and grass pasturage. The nearer to 
green grazing for every day in the year we can get, the better. Many fam 
ers in the Cotton Belt now literally have year-round pasture. . . . Your agi: 
cultural college and experiment stations have well worked out pastur 
recommendations. Visit their test plots if you can. If not, write for details 

2. The next best feed to green grazing, is good quality green, leafy leg 
ume hay. Cut hay early to preserve its green color and feed values. You 
want hay—not straw. Except in especial cases, abundant green hay wil 
supply. the needs of milk cows for protein, minerals, and vitamins (plu 
what the good old Southern sunshine will do by simply turning your cows 
outside), Recent research shows, too, that heifers can be satisfactorily 

. grown out on good hay and pasture, after they reach 10 to 12 months o 
‘@ Grow good quality legume age. Feeding heifers plenty of bulky hay helps develop the big middles 
hay for roughage. It is the they need later on to hold feed necessary for high production. 
cheapest source of protein, 
minerals, and vitamins. 8. Grain crops needed to supply concentrates for high producing cows 
can be grown right on the farm, too. . . . New methods of growing and 
O. J. Baumhardt, McLen- fertilizing and new hybrid varieties of corn can double or better average 
‘ nan County, Tex., DHIA yields. . . . Oats, barley, and wheat furnish winter grazing and another 
tester, uses records as a grain crop. They fit well into rotations with legume hay and pasture 
basis for cuiling, feeding. crops. . . . New varieties of combine grail 
sorghum are finding an increasing place @ 
Home-grown grains fit well in most rotations and can go a Southern farms as a feed crop. 
long way toward supplying needs of cows for concentrates. 4, Good management calls for building 


Tie best money in dairying comes from milking the best cows, fed 


Kodachromes by C. C. Cowen, Joe A. 
Elliott, John McKinney, C. G. Scruggs, 
and Soil Conservation Service. 
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or details. 
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a G0 power! 
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‘isfactorily 
months ot 
ig middles Betty Crocker of General Mills, America’s best-known. 3 
food authority, says: “For a tasty, healthful breakfast, a ; 
icing cows serving Cheerios, milk and fruit.”’ Cheerios are . ‘ 
owing _ 80 appetizing—like crunchy little doughnuts with a 
er average f wonderful fresh-toasted oat flavor. 
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bine grat boxes. Harpo Marx, Eddie Cantor, Joe E. Brown, others, 
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THE OAT CEREAL THAT NEEDS NO COOKING 
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BUT WHEN 


YOU’RE COOLING MILK 
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The De Laval Speedway Milk Cooler cools by circulation. Forced 
circulation of cold water removes heat faster than still water. 
Hence, less power is required to cool a given quantity of milk. 
This saving of power consumption over other types as established 
by comparative tests represents real money. Furthermore, in the 
De Laval circulating water system no ice is formed. 70 to 80 


gallons of cold water are circulated around the cans per minute. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


The De Laval Speedway “Drop-in” Unit Is Ideal 
Replacement Unit for Any Make of Cooler 


aya 


SOOSSSSSSSOSSSOSOSSEOOSSEEEEE 
The De Laval Separator Company, Dept. FC-18 


= 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me printed matter on: 
The New De Laval Speedway Milk Cooler 
FLAVA 




















THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 6 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 64, Ill. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 


Name. 
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The New De Laval Junior 


ELECTRO SEPARATOR 


NO GEARS—NO BELTS—NO OILING 


The new direct drive De Laval Junior Electro Separator 
provides cleanest skimming performance. Streamlined 
design makes it the easiest-to-clean separator ever built. 
The bow! turns directly on the motor shoft. There are no 
gears or belts and oiling is entirely eliminated. This re- 
‘sults in a new high in quiet, th, vibrationless separator 
operation, plus many opera- 
tional savings. It offers you the 
latest and best in simplicity, 
ependability and efficiency. 














Get the Cream of Milk Profits 


suited to your section to furnish pro- 
tection in bad weather, save valu- 
able manure, and meet sanitary re- 
quirements of different markets. . . . 
Labor saving milking machines, 
feed carriers, electric coolers, etc., 
have much to offer in cutting down 
costs and drudgery of tending milk 
cows. Here, again, your state col- 
lege, county agent, and vocational 
agriculture teacher can supply plans 
and other helpful information. 


5. Records of individual produc- 
tion are used by alert dairymen as a 
means of finding low-producing 
cows that should be replaced. Like- 
wise, to get the most from feed, 
cows should be fed concentrates ac- 
cording to their production. A 
simple rule to go by is 1 pound of 
grain for each 3 pounds milk for 
light breeds (Guernseys and 
Jerseys), 1 to 4 for Holsteins. .. . 
Where available, membership in a 
dairy herd improvement association 
is a wise investment. DHIA testers 
are trained in record keeping, figur- 
ing rations, and general herd man- 
agement problems. 





6. Good feed and good manage- 
ment are wasted unless there are 
good cows. The highest producers 
always make the widest margin of 
profit over feed costs. . . . Normally, 
one-fifth or more of milking cows 
have to be replaced every year. This 
allows for culling low producers, 
diseased and aged animals. 


7. The cheapest and most satis- 
factory way to get replacements is 
to raise heifers. In that way you 
know their ancestry and something 
of what production to expect. Also, 
and highly important, you do not 
run the risk of bringing disease into 
your herd. 

8. Through the use of good bulls 
it is possible to breed higher produc- 
tion into the herd you already have. 
In the USDA Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry herd, Beltsville, Md., produc- 
ton of Jerseys with the already high 
average of 622 pounds butterfat has 
been increased 200 pounds per cow 
by the use of proved bulls. Artificial 
insemination is bringing the services 
of outstanding bulls within the 
reach of small operators. 


Dehorn Calves With Electricity 


By Henry M. Simons, Jr. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


NEW electrical device for de- 

horning calves in less than one- 
fifth the time required with present 
methods has been developed at the 
South Carolina Experiment Station 
by Prof. J. P. LaMaster, head of the 
dairy department. 


The new device has proved so 
successful that in the last 12 months, 
130 new calves in the Clemson dairy 
herd have been dehorned by this 
method. It has now replaced all 
other methods of calfhood-dehorn- 
ing formerly used in the Clemson 
herd of 500 animals. 

The electrical dehorner consists 
of a regular soldering iron with a 
specially modified head or tip. 
When the dehorner is plugged into 
a standard 110-volt electrical out- 
let, the head reaches a suitable tem- 
perature for dehorning (approxi- 
mately 900 to 1,000 degrees F.) 
within 15 minutes. By leaving the 
equipment plugged in, this temper- 
ature can be maintained for any 
number of dehorning operations. 


Placing the hot iron in contact 
with the horn-producing cells lo- 
cated at the base of the horn button 
for approximately five to 10 seconds 
kills the cells and prevents the horn 
from developing. The center mound 
of the horn button, including the 
little horn tip, is then removed by 
applying the outer edge of the hot 
dehorner against this tissue until it 
is copper-colored. 

The new method of dehorning is 
almost painless to calves under one 
month old. Older calves can also be 
electrically dehorned, although they 
are somewhat more difficult to han- 
dle during the operation. 





Jj. P. LaMaster, Clemson, shows how 
easily a calf may be dehorned with 
new electrical device he designed. 


Only about 2% minutes are re- 
quired to complete the dehorning 
operation by the electrical method, 
and experienced operators can do it 
even more quickly. This compares 
with 13% minutes for the same op- 
eration when using liquid caustic 
and 19 minutes with the old caustic 
stock method. A herdsman at Clem- 
son electrically dehorned 17 calves 
in 30 minutes recently, only a few 
minutes longer than the time form- 
erly required to dehorn one calf by 
the caustic method. 

An important advantage of the 
new method to Southern cattlemen 
is that it is completely bloodless, 
thus eliminating the constant threat 
of screwworm infestation. 

Four or more models of the elec- 
tric dehorner are now being manu- 
factured and are available. The 
most successful ones are made from 
modified 300-watt electric soldering 
irons with a heavy section of copper 
tubing brazed on the end. The new 
section has a hollow center % inch 
deep with an outside wall 5/32 of 
an inch thick to provide a suitable 
branding surface. 
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k At 33, he heads his own firm 


When Woody Martin got back from the war, he 
saw the farms around home with new eyes. Acre by 
acre, water run-offs were ruining the land! 


Martin talked over the problem with expert soil 
conservation men. They told him what the state 
was doing. Then he had an idea! Why not make a 
business of putting new life in the land? 

From small beginnings with a single war-surplus 
tractor, Martin today at 33 heads a business that’s 
well on the way to big success. For Martin saw an 
opportunity and had the energy and ambition to 
do something about it. 

Woody Martin’s “Do-It-Yourself Spirit” is shared 
by lots of other people in many other ways. For 
example, there are 80 million Americans—4 out of 5 
families—who voluntarily use life insurance to take 
care of their own futures. And the number of such 
self-reliant people is growing every day. 

So the life insurance business is making more 
benefits available to more people. It brings weekly 
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Meet Woody Martin - 
ednother Do-it-Yourself 


eMmerican J 


Men like Woodford L. Martin live 
on every Main Street. For you’ll 
find folks all over the country who 
also believe America still has new 
frontiers . . . and prove it by making 
their own security. How does this 
Do-It-Yourself Spirit pay off? 
You'll find one answer in the story 
_ of this former Savannah, Missouri, 
highway worker... 


He built a business 
by putting new life in old lands 


and monthly-payment policies to folks of modest 
means; family income replacement plans to others. 
And group life insurance to millions of employees. 
Today there are 584 individual, competing com- 
panies and 150,000 trained agents . . . helping 
Americans to help themselves. 








Life Insurance is 


It’s a fact that the money you pay for 
life insurance “goes back to Main 
Street” twice... 

@ First, it goes back to work on Main 
Street as investment money. It helps 
build and expand plants, build water 
works, extend power lines . . . it also helps 
finance homes, improve farms. It makes 
jobs in many ways. 

@ These insurance investments are spread 
throughout the country. You'll find them 
on farms, in small towns as well as in 
large cities, roughly in proportion to life 
insurance ownership. 


an open book... 


@ Second, life insurance money goes 
back to Main Street when paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. Then it helps 
keep families a going concern, keeps 
children in school, gives older folks se- 
cure retirement years. 


To make sure you are getting the 
greatest benefit from your own life’ in- 
surance, see your agent. Life insurance 
is a service! Your agent is trained to help 
you make the most of it. The Institute 
of Life Insurance—central source of in- 
formation—60 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





The best example of the 
American Do-it-Yourself Spirit 






































































ONLY GENERALS GIVE YOU 


| No“ YO nm 


'so much time and money you can measure it 


On en ee tie 









MORE PULL 


Angle-Action bites deeper— 
saves time, fuel, money. 









SELF-CLEANING 


Flexing of angle bars throws 
out mud and dirt. 













‘ 


Sen. 





Broad bar anchors provide 
large center surface 
... roll smoothly. 


Y 





“WEARS LONGER 


Deeper cleats, more rubber, 
reinforced tread bars resist 
cuts, snags, abrasion. 


WIDER TREAD 


More cleats — more rubber on 
the ground. Slower wear, 
more traction. 


a 







Extra hours for productive work 
mean extra dollars in the bank. Your General Tire Dealer is 


a Farm Tire expert. He knows 


General Farm Tires give you that 
measurable difference in traction 
that cuts time spent plowing, disc- 
ing, mowing, baling and hauling. 
Ask for a demonstration on your 
tractor on your farm. 
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how to get extra miles of 
work out of every ounce of 
rubber. Call him when you 
need tires or tire service. 


THE 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 







You Can Win—Yet! 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


i aicnrae who play chess must give 








attention to it. It is a game 
which demands brains, pains, and 
time. In fact, chess is a war game, 
dating back at least to 
the year 600 A.D. It 
was invented in Persia, 
and is now played around the 
world. 

A noted painter in England paint- 
ed a picture of two men at a chess 
game. The men, 
or pieces, as they 
are called, were 
so arranged that 
there seemed to 
be a checkmate: 
that is, it appear- 
ed that the king 
could not possibly 
move without be- 
ing taken, which 
would mean the end of the game. 

One day Sir Christopher Morley, 
himself a great devotee of chess, 
walked through a gallery where the 
picture was hanging. Challenged 
by the title, “Checkmated,” he 
studied it long and at last he said: 
“The artist was wrong. I can win 
that game in two moves.” A board 
was brought in and the pieces were 
arranged as displayed in the pic- 
ture. Sir Christopher made the two 
moves and won the game. 


Dr. Holland 


Oftentimes life gets us into 
tight places where we think our 
game is lost. In most such cases if 
we have the patience, industry, and 
wisdom, with a prayer to God for 
guidance, we can win out. 

At least upon two occasions the 
late Marshall Field walked the 
streets of Chicago hunting for 
friends to grant him a loan to save 
his business. He simply would not 
believe that a department store 
could not be made to succeed in the 
city. He got his loans, and the great 
merchandise establishment that 
bears his name is but proof of the 
fact that in life’s game, no man is 
defeated until he gives up. 

It has been well expressed that 
“success comes in can’s, and failure 


> 9 


| in cant’. 


In our moral and spiritual 
lives, mastery lies in “another try.” 


Our May Sermon 


This story was told to me this week, 
One year ago a defeated man, de. 
feated through drink, was walking 
the streets, vowing that if he could 
not get someone to hand 
him the price of an- 
other drink, he would 
end it all in the river. All at once 
he heard men’s voices in song 
He stumbled into a little mission. 
He sat down dejected and defeated 
among other men who were also 
traveling the death road of drink 


Then a man arose and gaye 
his testimony to the fact that God, 
through Christ, had saved him from 
the hell he had been making for 
himself through drink. With a few 
others this man of whom I speak 
made his way forward upon an in- 
vitation for prayers. Finally he 
threw himself upon the power and 
mercy of God and was converted, 
Friends in the mission helped him 
through his first unsteady days and 
aided him in getting a job. In the 
year that has just closed, this man 
has had three promotions, his fam- 
ily has been united upon a Bibl 
foundation. It was his last move, 
taken in desperation, that brought 
him his victory over sin. 

A prominent judge has proposed 
a new move to get estranged o 
warring mates together for a “tak 
through” on their difficulties. Hun. 
dreds of couples, enroute to the 
divorce court, have stopped in the 
judge’s chambers, and have patched 
up their broken marriage vows. 


Someone has said, “Every saint 
has a past, and every sinner has afw 
ture.” Deliverance from evil habits 
is at elbow touch of every defeated 
man or woman, if—if we will merely 
“make the faith move” which wil 
add to our wobbly wills, the strong 
Will and Spirit of God. 


May Bible Reading 


For our “one chapter a night’ 
1950 Bible reading we recommend 
for May— 

May 1 to 28 inclusive — Acts, 3 
chapters. 

A tg 29, 30, 31—Psalms 118, 114, 
115. 





There Is Poetry in a Fence 


LOVE fences. They are part of the 
poetry of country lite. Cozy, friend- 





ly old fences, leaning against a hedge, 
comfortably familiar at first glance. 
Patient fences, weighted with heavy 
sweetness of twining honeysuckle; 
winding along a roadside, showing 4 
wayfarer that this bit of earth is a 
home; outlining a rural pattern of thrift and beauty, marking off a way 
of life for youngfolks strolling at twilight. Smart, tidy fences, too, stand- 
ing proudly straight, daring the towns and cities to show them something 

















better than what they so staunchly hold. Fences where trusting, con 
tented tabbies can bask in the sun . . . where joyfully quivering home 
dogs can brace their forepaws and bark their welcome to home folks 
returning. Fences with sociable gates where friends may enter and chil- 
dren can swing, wondering at the world beyond, while secure within 
the pale of the home fence. Mary Owens Sallee, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 
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r -polt actions 


“SLIDE ACTIONS 





Be proud to say, “Mine’s a genuine Winchester’. . . none better! 


BOLT ACTIONS - 


All 4 chambered for 22 Short, Long, or Long 
Rifle cartridges interchangeably. 














; MODEL Wik new Winchester 22, with the “safety 
that never forgets.”’ Easy to load, positive twin ex- 
tractors. Chrome-plated bolt, handle, trigger. 25’ 
barrel, 514 lbs. 







MODEL 69 -5-cartridge, box magazine repeater. Fast 
handling, quick firing. 25’ barrel, crowned muzzle, 
51% lbs. 











MODEL 72—Tubular magazine repeater, holds 20 Short, 
16 Long or 15 Long Rifle cartridges. A very well 
balanced sporting rifle. 25’ barrel; 534 Ibs. 


MODEL 67_single shot. Ideal for youngsters. Maxi- 
mum Safety ... gun must be cocked by hand. When 
locked, neither trigger nor bolt will operate. 27’ 
barrel; about 5 lbs. 


Chambered for 22 Short, Long, Long Rifle cartridges 
=~ interchangeably. Model 61 also for 22 L.R. only or 
22 W. R. F. only. Model 62 also for 22 Short only. 


SLIDE ACTIONS 










MODEL 6 1_Hammerless. Tubular magazine holds 20 
Short, 16 Long, 15 W. R. F., 14 Long Rifle. Popular 
for a lot of shooting. Cross lock safety. 24’ barrel; 
51% |bs. 






MODEL 62__wonderful for moving targets and running 
small game. Hammer, tubular magazine, same capacity 
as Model 61 (no W.R.F.). 23” barrel. 51% lbs. 


AUTOMATICS — «shot atter shot as fast as you can pull the trigger.” | 





MODEL 14_ightning fast, tubular magazine self- 
loader chambered for 14 Long Rifle 22 cal. cartridges. 
Safety locks sear. 22” barrel; 614 lbs. Take down. 


MODEL 63 —The supreme 22 self-loader. 10 shot tubular 
magazine. Chambered for 22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
Maximum fast action, ease of handling. 23’ barrel; 
5% lbs. . 









WINCHESTER MANUFACTURER OF AMERICA’S FINEST RIFLES 








“EAD D 
22 LONG Ripie 


rrr 
Wan tonerenstieets 


soPER SPEED 
242 LONG RIFLE 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
WINCHESTER MODEL 52 
SPORTING RIFLE 
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Whatever Winchester 22 you buy, it’s the finest 
of its price range... barrels all Winchester 
proof-tested ...stocks all genuine American 
walnut ... made with renowned Winchester 
craftsmanship. Their exceptional quality and 
durability will make you proud to say “‘Mine’s 
a Winchester.” 

















No finer 22 cartridges in the world... Winchester 
SUPER SPEED, with Solid Ball or Hollow Point 
bullets, for Small Game and Pests... and LEADER 
22’s for all-around shooting and target practice. 

Folder describing all WINCHESTER 22 


FREE | rifles. Address: Dept. 344-C, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 















WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MAR 











DIVISION oF UID mousruns, Inc, 
New Hevea 4 Connecticut 
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FARMERS STEP UP PROFITS 
WITH “ON THE FARM” STORAGE 








onset can be easily partitioned to 


i room for implements 
a ee ane all CCC ee 
torage at a low cost per bushel. 


The versatile Qu 
store any crop—@ 
or farm vehicles. 
ments for crop § 
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See Your Vealer Today! 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division * Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 






Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











New combined 
antibiotic attack 
proves 
most effective! 






Control Mastitis fast with 
PENSTIX’-SM 


¢ Penicillin plus dihydrostreptomycin 
« More effective than any single antibiotic! 


PENSTIX-SM are the new combination antibiotic attack against multiple 
infection mastitis.* Simple to use .. . just insert PENSTIX-SM into the in- 
fected teat. Goes to work almost at once. PENSTIX-SM can’t harm the animal 
in any way, and will not discolor the milk! Keep a supply of PENSTIX-SM 
on hand, ready to use at first sign of infection. No refrigeration needed for 
storage. Each PENSTIX-SM supplies 25,000 units procaine penicillin G plus 
25 mg. streptomycin base. 
*Caused by Streptococcus agalactiae and coliform bacteria, 











Mijeth incorporated + Philadelphia 3, Pa. |Mgeth 
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CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 








CouNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


With five editorial judges still not quite certain which of some 
six hundred entries in our Winter Singing Contest deserve the 
five top awards, we present this month some of those we are 
certain belong in the top twelve. We'll announce the first five 


prizes — including the high school champion — come June. 





My Farm Sees Ee, yp TESA 


By Charles C. McWhorter 
Lawrence County, Ala. 


I bought ten thousand sunsets 
And a friendly old oak tree 

And a hundred thousand violets 
When my farm was deeded me. 


Ten thousand dewy mornings 
With a mockingbird to sing 


And a mossy glade with a willow shade 


And the music of a spring. 


The owner thought he sold me land. 


How poor a trader, he! 


But it all was fair for it all was there 


For all the world to see— 


A meadow starred with daisies 
And a wild rose rambling free 


And a squirrel’s den and a nested wren— 


And it all belongs to me. 


I paid the man his money, 
And he did not understand 
He had put a price on Paradise 


When he thought he sold me land. 


Charles McWhorter, who has 

sung for us in “My Farm,” be- 

longs way up there some- 
where in the grown-up poets; that’s 
certain. Another certainty we are 
glad to announce here and now is 
this: Never in the seven years that 
we have been conducting these poet- 
ry tourneys in Country Voices has 
the general level of the singing been 
as high. Back in 1944, when we 
started, your first reader found one 
poem in every seven submitted good 
enough to go before the entire board 
of judges for a second or third read- 
ing. This year, one in every three de- 
served rereading! And top choices 
required such careful screening that 
your judges even now have not 
agreed. 

We won’t give you all the better 
poems this month. One, in partic- 
ular, that may come out at the very 
top we'll hold until June; and others 
will be appearing—at the dollar-a- 
line honorary award rate—in these 
and other columns of the magazine 
right through the year. ... The farm 
dent of Oklahoma’s 
Midwest City Leader, for example, 
whose sonnet, “Retired Farmer at 
the Fair,” won first prize last year, 
sent in only four lines this year; but 
they really say a lot: 


D. P. FARMER 


In alien land, beneath an alien sky 

In trust he plows the field and sows 
the aok 

Secure that earth and sun and rain 
will know 

No barrier of language or of creed. 

Lillian Delly, 

Oklahoma County, Okla. 
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Another winner of past years 
undertakes the most difficult 
of poems, a sonnet with a wry 
and kindly humor. Here it is: 


6o/ 


MULE BARN 
The new mule barn was once a 
country church 
The_ congregation, prospering, sold 
for lumber, 
And built a finer. Now the red mules 
lurch 
And sway from side to side in 
rhythmic slumber 


In stalls constructed from converted 


WS, 
With all the drowsy rectitude of 
deacons 
Who half-awaken, now and then, to 
muse 
On places where the parson’s ser- 
mon weakens. 

A ministerial dove parades the rafter 
Exhorting with admonitory mien, 
And mules emerge, immediately after 
He ends, with faces unctuously 

serene, 
Expressing edifying sentiments; 
Though still inclined to kick when 
chance presents. 
Jane H. Merchant, 
Knox County, Tenn. 


The next is a song of great 
simplicity, reach, and depth: 


ONE FARMER’S WIFE 


I have spent many years 
As a tenant farmer’s wife, 
Know the work, toil, and sorrow 
And joys with the strife. 


No home to call my own, 
To plan and beautify, 
Another year, another farm— 
Makes your hopes almost die. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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when Before you buy any car, your Ford Dealer invites you 
rohit, to “Test Drive” the ‘50 Ford! “Test Drive” it for power... for 
Tent. comfort... for ease of handling. As for economy—the rapidly 
; ba growing family of '50 Ford owners has found that this car is 

designed for top value in original purchase price, and top 
economy of operation and maintenance. And for looks—well 
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THERES A Ford has won the Fashion Academy’s Gold Medal again for cy a — (am as, 
4 1950! See it—“Test Drive” it at your Ford Dealer's today! gr = ] 
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‘7 TAKES THE MEDAL FOR BEAUTY 
AND (TS BUILT TO LIVE OvTDOORS {” 
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IMPROVES YOUR 




















Builds up Your Overall Satistaction 


Here's the modern way to better-looking dungarees and 
overalls: look for the CONE deeptone* DENIM label. 
You'll appreciate this famous fabric’s trim-tailoring 
quality, its easy comfort, its dollar-saving sturdiness. 
For work time, hobby time, all the time . . 
know there's nothing like CONE deeptone* DENIM. 


*@ Cone Exp. & Com. Co., tne. 





PATTERN DEPARTMENT — P.O. BOX 215 
PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


CONE EXPORT AND COMMISSION CO., 


PF-2 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 


full-size Easi-Bild Pattern fer lawn chairs. 
NAME 








city STATE 





APPEARANCE 





. millions 














Country Voices 


(Continued from page 62) 


Still I love the land, 
The creeks, the trees, and brush. 
I would not give one acre grand 
For a whole city with its rush. 


Here let me live and die, 
A renter tho’ I have to be, 
Way out in the country, 
Dear God, close to Thee. 
Mrs. Thomas Morris, 
Madison County, Ala. 


There are considerably more 

male voices, we are glad to 

note, in this year’s burst of 
singing than ever in years before. 
This one is jolly: 


THEN I'LL MOVE 
When the sun and moon refuse to 


shine, 

When the Frenchman refuses to drink 
his wine, 

When all the brooklets run uphill, 

When everybody does your will, 

When band saws are made of brass, 

When the canary bird brays like an 


ass, 
When March winds refuse to blow, 
When wild flowers no longer grow, 
When country gals can’t be found, 
When brother rabbit chases the hound, 
When all the skunks have lost their 
scent, 
When town people don’t pay any rent, 
When the whole darn world turns 
upside down— 
I'll pack my duds and move to town. 
Sam Denham, 
Lincoln Parish, La. 


Quite a few of our readers 

have risen to the suggestion 

that Country Voices ought oc- 
casionally to print and pay tribute 
to outstanding individual writing in 
the weekly and daily press of the 
rural South. Some of the first whose 
work has been sent in by friends and 
neighbors turn out to be regular 
contributors to these Voices as well. 
Vibrant Flossie Deane Craig, for ex- 
ample, whose prose is as forceful as 
her verse is graceful,,sounds off 
once a week in signed columns in 
The Valdosta (Georgia) Times. A 
militant agrarian, she got good and 
mad with an American Magazine 
article recently, and let the city fel- 
low who wrote it have both barrels 
is this letter: 


In his opus on “Potatoes and 
A Gravy,” I can’t figure whether 

this Vance Packard is most 
wrought up over Government-support- 
ed prices or the fact that more farmers 
are sending children to college than 
ever before in history, and riding in 
expensive cars, and even taking vaca- 
tions. I never heard a howl go up from 
anywhere as long as subsidies were 
being handed out to railroads, news- 
papers, etc. But they're really gnash- 


ing their teeth when they look around 
and find that farmers are getting to 
be people. 

Why shouldn’t the farmer, too, have 
price support, and some gravy on his 
potatoes? City people do. Don’t they 
want to sell their electric ice boxes, 
cook stoves, autos, and goods to 
farmers? If they smack us down again 
to 5-cent cotton and 3-cent hogs, how 
many can we buy? Somebody ought 
to tell this Vance about the birds and 
bees, for he’s all mixed up on what it 
takes to keep the wheels of industry 
turning. Flossie Deane Craig, 

Lowndes County, Ga. 


Other c6rrespondents and 

rural columnists whom our 

readers name as especially 
worthy of quotation and mention 
are Ellen Orr, whose column in the 
Delta Farm Press (Mississippi) is 
called “Delta Special,”’ and Chester 
S. Davis (a son of Chester C. Davis, 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis). Young Chester’s 
keen and searching feature articles 
in The Sentinel-Tribune of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., are almost always 
about farming and country people. 
Further: 


“Old Noah” Hoss does distinctive 
work for The Herald and Tribune, 
Jonesboro, Tenn. No one is immune 
to his wit and nonsense. Sometimes, 
he says, his neighbors get mad with 
him, but they get madder if he doesn’t 
mention them. Something of a cru- 
sader, he never fails to urge the people 
to keep up their local cemetery and he 
condemns drinking in a kindly way. 
He has reached his 80th birthday. I'd 
like to nominate him for the “Happy, 
Busy, and Useful Old Folks” page; 
and also pay honor to Paul M. Fink, 
who writes a wonderful local history 
column for the same _ paper. 

(Miss) Thelma E. Bacon, 
Hamilton County, Tenn. 


Oo/ Any other nominations for the 
“Best Country Correspondent 
in The South”? Please send 
clippings with your nominations. 
We might have a contest to pick 
the South’s Star Scribe, if the clip- 
pings are good enough. .. . Next 
month we'll announce the 1949-50 
Winter Singing Awards, including 
one to the “Best (or Most Promis- 
ing) Young Poet in the South.” 
Already, on his W-Hollow Farm 
up in the hills of Greenup County, 
Ky., Jesse Stuart is helping us de- 
cide which one is best among a thick 
folder of verses submitted by high 
school students. . . . Good luck to 
all! Yrs, 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The (Jy 
Progressive Farmer. ' 


It’s Time To— Sprinkle powdered sulphur in your socks to keep 
“chiggers” away. 

—Try out some of the new ideas 4-H and FFA members have learned. 

—Consider grain sorghum for land you can’t get reagly for corn. 

—Take something with you to sell, when you go to town. 

—Keep some extra pasture ahead in case a drouth comes. 

—Have nitrogen ready for cotton and corn side-dressing. 

—Use extra care to keep milk cool and utensils clean. 

—Ask candidates how they stand on important issues. 

—Ask your church to consider the Lord’s Acre plan. 

—Continue planting and picking in the garden. 


—Keep loose salt before livestock. 
—Stay on the lookout for insects. 
—Save those winter legume seed. 
—Check on typhoid vaccinations. 
—Keep up fruit spray schedule. 
—Make a list of rainy-day jobs. 
—Get the mower ready to go. 
—Breed sows for fall farrow. 
—Start planning a vacation. 
—Creepfeed calves. 

—Put up screens. 

—Rest a while. 


(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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Protecting Bees 


From Cotton Poisons 





rc you tell me a way to keep 
bees from being killed by cot- 
ton poison? I had several hives and 
all of them were killed.” 

I'm not sure that the methods I 
have used to avoid danger from cot- 
ton poisons will work in your sec- 
tion. For me, they have been work- 
ing successfully now for five years 
after I had lost every colony of bees 
I had from cotton poisoning two 
years hand running. 

Here are the main things I now 
try to do: 

1. Provide corn coming into tas- 
sel somewhere near the beehives at 
about the same time that cotton 
poisoning is heaviest. 

2. Leave large quantities of 
honey in the hives until late sum- 
mer or until the chief cotton pois- 
oning season is over. 

3. Where practicable, take your 
bees into the early summer season 
with young queens. Over and over 


A Bow to the Bee 
By S. Omar Barker 


I think that I shall never see 
A human being like a bee. 
When people buzz about, I’m sure, 
They’re giving work a wide detour; 
But I admire the bee becuz he 
Knows how to be both biz- 

and buzzy! 


in my own experience I have found 
that colonies with young queens 
are injured far less than colonies 
with old queens and very large 
numbers of field bees. This may not 
work at all for you. With us, our 
good honey season is over by early 
June and if we get new queens in 
May and lose field bees for several 
weeks, we aren’t any worse off. 


4. Encourage cotton growers to 
use poisons other than calcium arse- 
nate alone. Toxaphene in our sec- 
tion is definitely less dangerous 
than calcium arsenate. -I am also 
of the opinion that calcium arsenate 
plus nicotine is much less danger- 
ous than calcium arsenate alone. 
The reason is that arsenate along 
frequently encourages aphids, 
whereas the other combination de- 
stroys aphids as well as weevils. 
When bees go after the honeydew 
produced by aphids, they’re almost 
certain to get large quantities of 
arsenate. 


5. If you can’t get results any 
other way, and it’s otherwise prac- 
ticable, move your bees at least 2 
miles from cottonfields when the 
poisoning season starts. I used this 
method for a year or so but even- 
tually concluded that the other 
methods were much more effective 
and much less trouble. 


Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 





Any day during May — the earlier the better — be sure to 
visit your local Myers Water Systems dealer. For again it 
is “National Water Systems Month.” And again your Myers 
dealer has more to show you: more that is new and out- 
standing in water supply equipment; more innovations and 
variety; MORE VALUES for you to select from! 


.. . Such as Myers new “HN” Ejecto Water System, already 
delivering more water per dollar for thousands of enthusi- 
astic new owners. Plus new, remarkably efficient Myers- 
Elgin Water Softeners that bring all of the many benefits 
of soft water into your home. And as always, the complete 
Myers line of first-choice Water Systems — Ejecto and 
Reciprocating Types that meet every 

need. 


So, make a memo to stop in at your 
Myers dealer’s soon. Better still, make 
a beeline for his place of business today 
. . - and look over America’s most com- 
plete, most wanted line of pumps and 
related products. Mail coupon for your 
dealer’s name and free catalogs. 
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THE F. E. MYCRS & BRO. CO. 
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Many a farm boy has come to new sense of manly strength 


and responsibility through just such an experience as this 


tender and touching story so vividly relates. Both young peo- 


ple and their parents will find it unforgettably appealing. 


Let Pa Down, Dan” 


By PAPINTA J. KNOWLES 


Illustrated by C. E. MONROE, JR. 





AN lay flat on his stomach on the old 
DPD: loft floor and didn’t move a 

muscle. It was about 10 o'clock in 
the morning, and a warm May sun came 
through the loft window on his inert 14-year- 
old body, making him feel lazy and comfort- 
able. He could hear Pa moving around in 
the cow stalls below him, cleaning up after 
his early milking. Once in a while, when Pa 
came under the crack in the old loft floor 
where he lay, Dan could see him: stooped 
shoulders in a worn and faded but clean 
blue denim shirt, and the bare spot on his 
head as big as two silver dollars encircled 
with iron-grey hair. 

“Dan—.” Pa’s deep voice rose to the old 
barn rafters, seeming to make them quiver. 

Dan shook inside, afraid his very breath- 
ing would reveal his presence to Pa. 

Pa stood a moment, touching his blunt, 
work-worn hand to the bare spot on his 
head as if he’d just discovered it. 

“DAN-.” He waited a second longer, 
then he reached for his old battered straw 
hat hanging on a nail against a stall. 

Dan heard his last footsteps scrape on the 
wooden barn floor at the door and finally 
crunch in the gravel outside. He lifted his 
head cautiously and looked toward a crack 
in the front barn wall facing the house. Ma 
was standing on the back porch, arms akim- 
bo, looking down at the barn. 


DAN knew why she was watching. 
Since his older brother Bill had left, he was 
expected to take his place about the farm. 

“It ain’t like it used to be, Dan,” Ma said. 
once, “when your Pa was younger. He can’t 
work like he used to, and besides, you ought 
to want to help him. He’s giving you a place 
to sleep, ’n’ clothes, ’n’ plenty to eat until 
that time when you can go out in the world 
and take care of yourself.” 

Now Ma knew Pa hadn't been able to 
locate Dan, and Pa was going over in that 
north quarter section to mend fences. 

Dan got up on his hands and knees and 
crawled to the back of the loft. Dust, stirred 
from a scatterment of last year’s hay, caught 
in his nostrils and made him sputter with 
trying to hold back a cough. He looked 
through a crack at Pa, watching him hitch 
up their old horse Nellie to the wagon, load 
in some wire, lumber, and tools. Pa took 
his time getting up on the wagon seat, and 
for a second he sat there fanning his face 
with his old straw hat. Dan thought he was 
going to call him again, but Pa pulled on the 





“JT gotta help Pa,” Dan said, dodging 
behind a clump of willows to escape 
the rain of mud so that he could dress. 


reins and Nellie started off on the trail down 
through the fields. 


The faint dot of Pa disappeared behind 
the fringe of woods, and Dan slid down on 
his haunches. He picked up a straw and 
thrust the end into his mouth. 

The last thing Bill had said to him when 
he left home was, “It means you've become 
a man, Dan. Don’t ever let Pa down. I 
never did.” 


Dan chewed on the end of the straw, re- 
flecting. He wondered how Bill managed 
not to let Pa down and still get in his first 
swim of the season in Old Maids’ Springs. 


FROM across the hollow came a 
long, faint whistle and Dan jumped to his 
feet. He ran to the shaft at the back of the 
barn and skinned down the ladder. He ran 
down through the back field so that Ma 
couldn’t see him and ducked under the fence 
into a patch of thick clover. Over by the 
draw he met Jim Tyler and Milton Bayles. 

“We've been waitin’ an hour,” Jim com- 
plained. The big toe on his right bare foot 
wrapped in a soiled white rag and the smell 
of coal oil rose about him. 

Dan shrugged, and they started off across 
the draw toward Old Maids’ Springs in a 
wild run. 

Willows and poplars grew thick along the 
branch, and over the swimming hole swung 
the same old grapevine that had been there 
as long as Dan could remember. At sight 
of it, Milton let out a whoop and they all 
began tearing at their clothes. 

“Th’ last one in’s a rotten egg!” Jim yelled. 

Clothes flew in every direction until the 
boys stood revealed in Nature’s best. Their 
brown bodies tumbled over each other in 
their dash for the creek bank, and as they 
fell headlong into fhe water sw-ish-plunk 
sounds rose in quick succession above the 
deep croaking of frogs down the river. 
Bubbles eddied on the surface of the water 
and ripples fanned out in great quivering 
half circles toward the mossy banks from 
their plunge. 


MILTON and Jim bobbed up sput- 
tering before Dan, and they chorused, 
“Dan’s a rotten egg! Th’ last one in ’n’ the 
last one up!” 

Dan spit into the water. “Who cares?” 
He held his nose and dived under. If Pa 
hadn’t got in his way, he would’ve been the 
first one in and the first one up. He was al 
ways first—before. But he kept seeing Pa 
going across the field in the wagon hitched 
to Nellie, and Pa disappearing into the 
woods. He saw Ma standing on the back 
porch looking down toward the barn with 
her arms folded across her plump bosom. 

He saw them now, Pa and Ma, even as 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Developed by three years of research ...and now refined 
by tens of millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment! 


Gulfs “a 
No-Nox 


DESIGNED FOR TODAYS POWERFUL NEW ENGINES! 


Today’s new cars have the most powerful engines ever 
made. AND— 


They require a super anti-knock gasoline. 
Such a gasoline is the new No-Nox. It was especially 

designed by Gulf scientists—working hand-in-hand OO u 

with leading automotive engineers—to give you maxi- 
mum performance in your new car. 


With a gasoline like this great new No-Nox, you is better than ever, too! 


can be sure your new car will perform at its brilliant 


best. 
And the new No-Nox not only gives new cars peak 






















(our “regular’’ gasoline) 


Good Gulf has also been improved to bring you 


























y performance. It also gives new life, new pep, and stops hatter. abound: dudiemenss. 
e knocks in older cars too—even many with heavily 5, ; 
t . For years Good Gulf has been a favorite gasoline 

carboned engines. ‘ ; por i 
ll ‘ with farmers from Maine to Texas—and now it’s 
So no matter what model you drive, get a tankful of even better than ever, whether you use it in cars, 
; the new No-Nox today. trucks or tractors. 
r See for yourself what a difference it makes! Get a thrifty tankful today—for sure, easy starts 
n : and smooth performance! | 
4 Whisper-Quiet, Knock-Free Power! 
€ Easy, Fast-Firing Starts! 
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mr Quick, Safe Passing! 
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Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
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“Don’t Ever Let Pa Down, Dan’’ 


LITTLE BURNS 
OFTEN LEAVE 


UGLY 
SCARS 








Don’t rely on butter or 
lard—they can’t fight 
infection. Use a real | 
burnremedy— Unguen- 
tine! Itisantiseptic and 
germicisal as well as 
soothing. A complete 
remedy for minor 
burns, it works three 
ways: 












an Relieves pain 
g Fights infection 


pal Promotes natural, 
scarless healing 


Use Unguentine for 
scrapes, scratches, other 

skin injuries. In tubes or “"’s* 
jars at all drugstores. 


The thing to use is 


UNGUENTINE 
scence SED act 





long time,” 





(Continued from page 66) 


he shot up from the water and 
skimmed through it smoothly with 
long, easy strokes. 

He headed for the bank after 
Milton and Jim and took his turn 
at the old grapevine. He worked 
just as hard as he ever did when 
they started the mud battle. But it 
wasn’t turning out like he’d thought 
it would. He didn’t have the feel- 
ing he thought he'd have. 

It hadn’t been worth slipping 


|| away from Pa. . . 


He climbed up on the bank for 
the last time. “I’m going home,” 


‘| he said, reaching for his clothes. 


Milton and Jim ribbed him. They 
threw mud balls. 


$63 GOTTA help Pa,” Dan 
said, dodging behind a clump of 
willows to escape the rain of mud 


'| so that he could dress. 


He ran along the creek bank, still 
hearing their taunts, and somehow 
he wasn’t bothered. He heard their 
splashing in the water and didn’t 
want to turn back. He felt good 
that he’d made up his mind about 
helping Pa. 

Long before Dan reached the 
thick patch of clover he saw the 
white rag on the pole back of the 
house. Fear crawled down his back 
like a snake out of a river’s bank. 
The last time the 
white rag was hoist- 
ed on the pole was 
when little Sister lay 
sick before she died. 
Pa had fixed the 
pole right where he 
could see it from 
anywhere on the 
farm. 

“She'll be sick a 
Pa had 
told Ma, “and me 
and the boys have 
got to keep up the 
work. . 

Dan raced across 
the fields. His narrow chest heaved 
from exertion when he reached the 


back door. 


MIA met him at the door. 
She didn’t look angry. She looked 
as if he’d been around the house all 
the time. “You'll have to go after 
Doc Elders, Dan, for your pa,” she 
said. She was calm, like she’d been 
to the last with little Sister. Beads 
of sweat stood out along her brows, 
but the day was hot. “The tele- 
phone’s out, and I can’t leave him. 
Your pa’s mighty sick.” 

Dan turned and bolted off the 
porch. He ran to the barnlot where 
Pa’d left Nellie and the wagon, and 
unhitched her. He got on Nellie 
bareback and tore off down through 
the fields, the way Pa had gone to 
get over to that north quarter sec- 
tion, so he could hit the lane into 
town. He tried to keep from look- 
ing toward the fence Pa had mend- 
ed, but the new cedar posts Pa had 
set got in front of his eyes like tor- 
menting ghosts. 


Doc Elders was just coming out 
of his office when Dan clattered up 





to the curb on Nellie. He didn’t 
look surprised when Dan told him 
about Pa. 

“What’s he been doing, son?” he 
asked. 

“Mendin’ fences. . . .” Dan had 
a hard time getting the words out. 


DOC Elders shook his head. 
“I told him he’d have to take it 
easy. He said he still had you to 
help him, now that Bill’s gone. But 
I've been afraid even your help 
wouldn’t protect him enough.” He 
climbed into his car. 

Dan jabbed Nellie with his foot, 
glad to get away from the doctor 
and his level brown gaze. When 
he reached the lane, he didn’t take 
the short cut through the field back 
of the house because he didn’t 
want to see the new cedar posts Pa 
had put down along the fence, and 
the shinning new wire about them. 
He slid off of Nellie in the barnlot, 
slapped her on the rump, and went 
up to the house. 

Doc Elders was already there. 
Dan sat out on the back porch 
steps and listened to Ma pad soft- 
ly to and from the kitchen to the 
bedroom where Pa lay still on the 
old iron bed with Doc Elders work- 
ing over him. 

There was an awful quietness 
about the place, ex- 
cept for the noise of 
insects and frogs 


and the sudden out- 
burst of a mocking- 
bird that flew to the 
old maple tree out- 
side Pa’s bedroom 
window. 

Dan pulled his 
knees up and hooked 
his arms around 
them. Pa couldn't 
die. Pa couldn't go 
down into the 
ground he loved to 
turn with the plow hitched to Nel- 
lie. Dan saw in his mind the little 
mound over Sister in the old hill 
graveyard. He saw the way Ma 
looked when they went up there 
this spring to put out flowers about 
the headstones. For a long time, 
Ma had stood over little Sister’s 
grave looking down at it. She had 
not said anything, and the only 
way you could tell how she felt 
was the way she just kept shaking 
all over. 


IF Pa died, it would be 
that way. Pa wouldn’t be around 
here any more. They'd have to go 
up to the graveyard to see him, and 
then they would see only the 
mound of dirt that covered him. 

Dan looked down toward the 
barn, and the worn old planks on 
it were blurred. He wouldn’t hear 
Pa call him to go with him to mend 
fences—again. 

Hot tears slid down his cheeks, 
and he thought: Maybe this was 
what Bill meant when he said not 
to let Pa down. He'd known there'd 
be this feeling of wishing you could 


down at the pond| 
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with Remington 
‘Hi-Speed’ 22’s 


The blinding speed and smashing 
power of Remington ‘“‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s 
make every kind of shooting more fun. 
Whether it’s hunting, plinking or pest 
shooting, these get-up-and-go car- 
tridges deliver with power to spare. 
They pack more wallop at 50 yards 
than standard cartridges develop at 
the muzzle! And exclusive Remington 
“‘Kleanbore”’ priming helps keep your 
rifle accurate. Ask for Remington 
‘““Hi-Speed”’ 22’s next time you buy. 


Remington 


**If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 
“Hi- Speed” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by R gton Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
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Internal Cork of 


Sweet Potatoes 


NTERNAL cork of sweet pota- 

toes is troubling growers in many 
sections of the South. It is a virus 
disease which causes black, corky 
spots or streaks inside the roots. 
There is no known cure for it. Pre- 
vention is the only remedy. 

To avoid damage, be certain to 
set plants which grew from seed 
known to be free of the disease. If 
growing your own plants, be sure 
to bed only seed free of the disease. 
To determine whether the bedding 
stock has internal cork disease, the 


Texas Extension Service rec- 
ommends the following pro- 
cedure as a test: 

In the case of small lots, at 
least 25 potatoes should be cut 
into thin slices in order to check 
for presence of the disease. 
With larger lots, 1 bushel out of 
each 40 or 50 bushels to be bedded 
should be similarly sliced. Merely cut- 
ting the potato in half or into quarters 
is not enough. The small corky areas 
may occur anywhere in the potato 
even as a short, narrow band just be- 
neath the skin, and complete slicing 
must be practiced. 

Usually the disease does not af- 
fect external appearance of the 
sweet potato. If any potatoes are 
found by this cutting method to 
be diseased, the entire lot should be 
discarded and none used for pro- 
ducing slip plants. 


“Don’t Ever Let Pa Down, Dan” 


(Continued from page 68) 


call it all back—and knowing that 
you couldn't. It was too late. 

The screen door opened and Ma 
came out on the steps. She sat 
down by Dan and put her arms 
across his shoulders. 

“Your Pa’s going to live,” she 
said quietly, and as if she said it 
not only to Dan, but to the spread- 
ing acres about them that Pa loved 
and to the sky where God was. 
“Doctor Elders just said so.”. 


Ma didn’t say any more for a 
while, and Dan knew she was pray- 
ing. He could feel her body shaking 
against him. 

“Ma,” he said, “I hid away from 
Pa this morning in the loft. I didn’t 
help him mend fences. I went 
swimmin’ in Old Maids’ Springs 
with Milton and Jim.” 

Ma’s arm pressed closer around 
Dan’s shoulders. “I know you did, 
Dan,” she said. “And your Pa just 
worked too hard for his heart. The 
doctor says Pa can’t work for a long 
time and there’s a heap to do 


around here, Dan, for your Ma 
and you.” 


Dan’s head was down, but it 
came up slowly. “I'll take care of 
everything, Ma,” he said, able to 
look squarely at her at last. “It'll 
be easy.” 


Ma’s work-worn hand patted his 
shoulder in what was an eloquent 
expression of her faith in him, even 
if she didn’t say anything. 

Dan slid off the steps and went 
down to the barn. Already he was 
feeling as if 10 years had passed in 
the last few minutes. “Now I’m 
really a man—at last,” he said to 
himself and recalled also what Bill 
had said: “Don’t ever let Pa down; 
I never did.” 


His shoulders lifted and a good 
feeling went over him. He looked 
up at the sun slipping over toward 
the west, and the whole universe 
seemed to ring with the words 
Ma had said: “Pa’s going to live. 
The doctor just said so.” 

From this time on, he thought 
confidently, “Ill never let Pa 
down.” And he never did. 
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ET ole Tom git a lil money 
an’ he a cap't’list, but mos’ 
de time he b’long to dat “share- 
de-yuther-man’s-wealth” club!!! 


Pahson made some good p’ints 
in he sarmont yistiddy—‘scusin’ 
de ones wen he wuz p’intin’ at 
mel 


I don’ know whut’s come o’ 
de “meek en lowly” — evybody 
I meets up wid figguh he bettuh 
den mos’ folks! 


Ole Mose bin to "bout all de 
doctuhs, but he say he so broke 





Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


now he hatter do he own guess- 
in’! 

De whole worl’ bettuh quit 
messin’ wid dem adam bombs 
an’ mek dey peace wid de Lawdl 


’Peah lak good sense an’ mon- 
ey jes’ a-lak—time mos’ folks gits 
’em, hits gin’ly too late! 


Gittin’ so folks don’ hatter give 
no mo’ reason fuh gittin’ a ’vo’ce- 
mint, cep’n dey ma’ied! 


Sis Mandy's gal alluz late— 
well-l—dat’s one way to mek ’em 
glad t’ see ‘er! 


W’en you pays a lettle at a 
time, you sho’ pays a lot fuh a 
long time! 


Gent’man offuh me one dem 
shawt - tail bulldawgs — nawsuh! 
W’en it come t' dawgs, I wants 
t’ see dat tail waggin’—not guess 
at itl 
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AC’s patented Insulator—CORA- 
LOX—is winning fresh laurels 
on the farm, because it contrib- 
utes so much to tractor, truck or 
car operation. 


CORALOX is AC’s spark plug 
Insulator. It conducts heat 4 


Fresh 
laurels | 

times as fast as previous insula- 
tors—has 10 times the insulating 


value at high temperatures—is 3 times as strong—does not 
attract oxide coating. 


Winning 


That’s why AC Spark Plugs perform better at any engine 
temperature—have greater resistance to fouling—have wider 
Heat Range per plug. They stand up longer, even under the 
tough operating conditions in tractor engines. 


For easier starting—better idling—faithful firing under heavy 
loads—use the new AC’s with patented CORALOX Insulator. 








AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS 
preferred on millions of vebicles 


biviste@e - GENERAL 


wetenrs 


SPARK PLEG CeOerPeeation 
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When you judge fence 
by what you get out of it you'll 


Choose RED BRAND Fence 


It’s GALVANNEALED for longer life 


Galvannealing is the exclusive Keystone process that fuses 
zinc to the strong steel wires of Red Brand Fence. It means 
greater rust resistance and longer wear. 


What’s more, the steel in Red Brand Fence contains cop- 
per to give it even greater wearing quality and rust resist- 
ance. That’s why Red Brand Fence outlasts ordinary wire 
fence. 

Years of on-the-farm use as well as rigid laboratory test- 


ing have proved this superiority of Red Brand Fence. 
Insist on it if you want real value when you buy fence. 


HOW TO GET 
THE BEST POSSIBLE PROFIT FROM YOUR FARM 





Use Program. Ask your 
Red Brand dealer or 
write for your copy of 
the Practical Land 
Use BROADCAST: 


tical Land Use pay big dividends. Ask your 
Red Brand dealer about these interesting 
success stories today. 


* 
° If you’re interested in boosting your crop 
* yieldand yourfarmincome, let “Red” Brand 
° tell you about the fast-acting Red Brand 
* Practical Land Use Program. In his on- 
. ° = the-farm interviews, “Red” Brand tells you 
© Find out for yourself @ . > 
abouta Practicalland ° how farmers like yourself are making Prac- 
: 
° 
es 
. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Red Brand Fence + Red Top Steel Posts * Non-Climbable 
Fence * Nails + Bale Ties « Gates + Keystone Poultry Nettina 
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Plants Kill Own Insects 


NEW approach to insect con- 
trol may be in the making by 
USDA entomologists. New chem- 
icals are being tested that kill in- 
sects feeding on treated plants. 
The chemicals are applied to 
plants by soil application, seed 
treatment, or by sprays or dusts to 
foliage. Treated plants absorb the 
chemicals and distribute them to all 
parts through the sap. In Texas, cot- 
ton plants from treated seed killed 
aphids and mites for several weeks. 
Treated corn killed European corn 
borers in the stalks. 


Chemicals most suitable for this 
purpose so far are derived from cal- 
cium phosphate rock, the basis for 
some of our most common fertiliz- 
ers. Studies are being made now to 
develop insecticides that break 
down into harmless phosphate com- 
pounds within a short time. They 
emphasize the importance of the 
fact that this is apparently what 
happens. 


Foot-and-Mouth on Way Out 


Foot-and-mouth disease in Mex- 
ico is being forced into what prom- 
ises to be the final phase of eradica- 
tion. Mass vaccinations, under way 
since early 1948, probably will be 
stopped this summer. By that time, 
susceptible animals in all areas of 
the quarantine zone will have re- 
ceived three vaccinations. 
In those sections where the 
disease has been most con- 
centrated, a fourth vacci- 
nation will have been com- 
pleted by summer. 

But USDA authorities 
recognize that the job is 
not finished. Vaccination does not 
eradicate a disease such as foot-and- 
mouth. It may, however, starve it 
down to “fighting size.” Behind 
quarantine lines, U. S. and Mexi- 
can workers will continue constant 
inspection, quarantine where dis- 
ease shows up, slaughter infected 
animals, and complete disinfection 
of contaminated areas. This will be 
a period of strict vigilance and quick 
action to stamp out the deadly virus. 





Orange Color in Sweets 
The orange color—highly desired 
by sweet potato consumers—wasn’t 
materially affected by heavy appli- 
cations of nitrogen ferti- 
lizer in three-year tests NL If, 
in Texas, Mississippi, ; 
Georgia, and Séuth Lak 
Carolina. On the other 
hand, yields increased notably when 
48 to 100 pounds of available nitro- 
gen per acre were applied, as com- 
pared with the 10 to 20 pounds fre- 
quently used. High ridges also 
favored high yields. Height of ridge 


was not a factor in producing deep | 
color. Depth of color was increased, We 
however, when plants were set out 7 
before mid-June. 


Resting Gets Roundworms 


Parasites of calves may be con- 
trolled in the South by resting pas- @ 
tures for six weeks during dry sum-— 
mer weather. In a re- 
cent study, USDA 
found that calves run 
on a pasture that had 
been rested for six 
weeks during dry sum- 
mer weather had only slight infesta- 
tions of roundworms. Calves aver- 
aged gaining slightly more than a 
pound a day. In an earlier study, ° 
calves gained only about % pound 
on a pasture grazed continuously by — 
calves infested with worms. 
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Nine Dollars for One 


Nine dollars more in the milk 
check for each dollar spent for mow- 
ing pastures is convincing evidence # 
that it pays to keep down weeds. In @ 
experiments in Tennessee, one of @ 
the plots was mowed twice during) 
each of four seasons to control 
weeds. Another plot was not @ 
mowed. Neither plot received any’ 
other treatment. Cost of mowing’ 
averaged $1.85 per acre. The addi-’ 
tional return in terms of milk pro-7 
duction was $16 per acre. In addi- 
tion to controlling weeds, mowing @ 
increases growth of grasses. 


Corn Kept Sweet 


Roasting ears still holding their @ 
cornfield sweetness will bring high- 
er prices and city consumers will 
buy more of them. High sugar con- 
tent soon turns to starch if corn is 
not cooled quickly. Just 
above freezing is the 
best temperature for 
holding. Some growers \ 
near big markets now ] 
pick their corn at night 
to have it in prime con- 
dition for sale next day. USDA-state 
research has shown, however, that 








husking and packaging in produc- ; 
ing areas, with precooling, and re- _ 
frigeration in transit help meet con- f 


sumer demands. 

In Florida, tests precooling to the 
desired low temperature required 
at least 20 minutes in water at 36 
to 38 degrees F. An advantage of 0uGH..B 
prepackaging is that one truckload 
equals three of crated bulk com. 
Shipment by truck will, however, 
require improvement in refrigera- 
tion. Test shipments from North 
Carolina to the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton market showed that cooling to 
maintain top quality would require 
nearly six times as much ice as is 
commonly used. 
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Needs new piston rings 
and minor engine repairs 


Replace piston rings. Align rods. 


* Clean, adjust and re-time ignition. 
Clean fuel supply and carburetor 
screens. Adjust carburetor. Adjust 
tappets and fan belt. Check com- 
pression and vacuum readings for 
symptoms of ring wear. 


ings. Reseat and reface valves. 
Tune engine. 


These repairs are comparatively 


Adjust rods or replace rod bear- - 


inexpensive and: put the engine — 
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DANGER ZONE 3 


eeeecsceve 


Piston rings should be replaced... a¢ the first sign of wear / 


When oil-pumping starts in your car, you’re driving into the 
Danger Zone. Your piston rings should be replaced at once 
—they are engineered to “take” wear, to protect the engine. 

Fortunately, replacing piston rings at this time is com- 
paratively inexpensive. But if you delay—until you’re in the 
second or third Danger Zone—your repair bill will be two to 


If your engine is in the Danger Zone now, ask your motor 
service man for Hastings Piston Rings. They're designed espe- 
cially for replacement service. They stop oil-pumping, check 
cylinder wear and restore performance. 

It’s the best money you can spend on your car, truck or tractor. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY - HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 


STEEL-VENT 


© 1980 
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If you have a good place and boys 
who love farming, you will want to 
keep your farm in the family, we 
know. And you'll be especially in- 
terested in plans these Master Farm- 
ers have for their own families. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 
Vice President and Editor 


NE of today’s big problems is to keep the 

best farm boys on the farm. It is no easy 

matter to build up a fertile, well organized 
farm that is a pride and joy to its owner and a credit 
to the community. It takes years of wise planning 
and hard work. When such a farm falls into the 
hands of a shiftless, don’t-care operator or is proxy- 
farmed by an indifferent absentee landlord, it is a 
distinct loss to the community. How many times 
have you heard folks say: “That farm was one of 
the best in this section when John Henry farmed 
it, but it’s sure gone to wrack and ruin since then”? 


If you have a good farm and boys who love 
farming, you will want to keep the place in the 
family. Offhand it may seem an easy matter. But 
actual experience shows that few succeed while 
many fail. Not long ago the great farming state— 
Iowa — celebrated its one-hundredth birthday. A 
search was made to locate farm families that had 
owned the same farm during the 100 years of 
Iowa’s statehood. Only 160 were found. 


To keep the farm in the family, a long-time 
program must be planned and carried out. You will 
want to keep your son on the farm, and gradually 
give him more responsibility and financial interest 
until he is a full-fledged partner. Then, years later, 
you may decide to retire and turn the farm over to 
this son. Finally there is the problem of settling 
the estate when the father dies. 

There is no single answer to these questions. 
Each farm presents a different problem. It has 
seemed to us that the best we can do for our read- 
ers on the subject is to ask a group of top farmers 
how they are “keeping the farm in the family.” So 
we have gone to the Master Farmers of the South 
for experience letters. 

If you want your son to follow you on the family 











Keeping the 
Farm in the 
Family 


farm, better start planning and working for it early. 
Master Farmer Charlie W. Rogers of Marion, S. C., 
says: “Fortunately, my two sons developed into 
farmers and my only daughter married a farmer.” 
But Mr. Rogers had a problem. He lived near town 
and his sons went to school with the children of 
merchants, lawyers, and doctors. “They could have 
easily developed ambitions other than to be farm- 
ers. So I set about to counteract any such exposure 
by permitting them to have their own farming 
projects such as are now covered 
by 4-H programs. In the mean- 
time, I tried scrupulously to ad- 
here to all agreements and pay 
their share of the profits so they 
would have their own money.” 

Very interesting comments on 
early training of farm boys comes 
from a Virginia Master Farmer 
on a farm where there has been 
a farmer-son agreement for four 
generations. 

He believes farm boys’ training 
should start early with 4-H club 
work to be followed by FFA with 
its larger projects. He says: “When 
a boy graduates from high school, 
he should.be able to decide wheth- 
er he wants to make farming his 
life work. If he is agricultural- 
minded, he should have further 
schooling if nothing more than a 
short course at his state agricul- 


toa 


Master Farmer Aaron Fleming, Madison County, 
Ala., at his office in the gin where he and his sons 
meet to do all their farm planning. At left, check- 
ing quality of crimson clover seed coming from the 
combines, are Mr. Fleming’s partners in farming 
—sons Joe, Billy, and Walton. 


Mr. F. W. Schroer of Valdosta, Ga., says: “Our 
children had a bank account even when they were 
small. Later on, as the boys grew bigger, about 
junior high age, we let them grow vegetables on 
their own. By the time they were 16 or 17, we 
gave them a small percentage in the business, 
about 5 per cent net to start with. This percentage 
was gradually increased until the boys were getting 
ready to marry.” 


It is important not to wait too long to work 
out a father-son agreement. It is too late by the time 
the father is ready to retire. By that time the son 
will probably have established himself on another 
farm or in some other business. 

If a father and his sons can work out an agree 
ment to farm together, there are advantages to 
both. The father can slow down without giving up 


earlier by working with Dad. 


What does it take to make a successful part- ~ 
nership between father and son? Here are some ~ 


important things: 
1. Interest in farming. Both son and wife must 
like farm life. 
2. Separate homes. Each family should have 
separate homes. And 
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tural college. He will then come 
back home and take a postgrad- 
uate course under Dad, who will 
often learn more than the boy.” 


Master Farmer Adolph Mistr, Henrico County, Va., and his four 
sons, Lawrence, Alfred, Alvin, John, operate their 700-acre farm in 
full partnership. Here are Alvin (left) and Alfred with Mr. Mistr 
showing Romulus Beauty. Her record is 14,374 pounds milk, 746 
pounds butterfat in a year. The Mistrs own 310 purebred Guernsey*- 








the farm or letting it run down. And the old folk 
can retire “on the farm” without breaking the ties © 
with their neighbors or leaving the land they love, ~ 
And there are also benefits to the son. It’s hard for’ 
a young man to get started farming nowadays. It ® 
requires much ready capital to buy machinery. He™ 

can acquire the needed capital and experience ~ 

















New Bed for a Restless River... 
how “Your Unseen Friend” helps keep the flood from your door 


Old Man River never rests easy. 


All year long, he twists and turns in his bed. 
And, in the spring, he sometimes forgets he’s old. 
He leaves his bed, spreads across the lowlands, 
floods homes, and sweeps over rich farm lands on 
which cities depend for food. 


When this happens, the flood control experts 
get busy. 


They bring up dredges to make a new bed that’s 
straighter and wider and deeper...so the river 
won’t overflow its banks. 


These dredges are big and tough and well- 
designed. 


They have to be. They must gulp tons of mud, 
sand, and gravel. Force it up through pumps at 
high speed. And then pump it out through big, 
long steel pipes onto the surrounding land. 


This calls for tough metal parts. And that’s where 
Nickel comes into the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter heads that 
chew up gritty silt. 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps as well. It 
may be in the form of Nickel steel castings or 
Nickel cast iron (“Ni-hard”). But whatever the 
form, these Nickel alloys have what it takes to stand 
up to the harsh scraping action of fast-moving sand 
and gravel. 


When you see a powerful dredge making a new 
river bed, or a big bulldozer clearing off land... 
when you see a lightning-fast jet plane, or a huge 
trailer truck ... remember that Nickel figures im- 
portantly in the dependability of each. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s intermixed 
with other metals... adding toughness, hardness, 


endurance, and other special properties. That’s why 
Nickel is known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Fascinating Booklet, Free—There’s a 
fascinating story behind the use of Nickel 
in much of what we eat, wear, use. Where 
does Nickel come from? How does 
Nickel serve you? Send for “The Ro- 
mance of Nickel.” Address Dept. 194z, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


-»-Your Unseen Friend 
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SOIL APPLICATION 






































Minerals are essential to the health of your 
plants and you can’t grow crops rich in vita- 
mins in soil deficient in the essential mineral 
elements. ES-MIN-EL contains the essential 
mineral elements of Magnesium, Copper, Iron, 
Boron, Zinc and Manganese. For farm crops, 
gardens, flowers and lawns — get ES-MIN-EL 
today! Follow directions! 

UF your soil was not properly mineralized before planting you can 

now get the new ES-MIN-EL for use in dusting or spraying—you 

can now feed your growing plants these essential mineral elements 
through the leaves and stems by applying an application of the 
new form of ES-MIN-EL used for spraying and dusting only. 


ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral form of Copper, Manganese 
and Zinc. 









Pee CORPORATION 








Fewer stops to replace oil filter 
cartridges... more hours between oil changes, 
plus real engine protection—that’s WIX EN- 
GINEERED FILTRATION ... the oil filter 
service that’s long on performance and easy 
on the purse. That’s why you find WIX as 
original equipment on OLIVER, CASE and 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE TRACTORS, 
DIAMOND T TRUCKS and WISCONSIN 
and HARNISCHFEGER ENGINES! 
There’s a size and type WIX FILTER and 
REPLACEMENT CARTRIDGE for every 
engine on your farm—engineered to do a bet- 
ter job for you. Ask your Farm Implement 
Dealer about WIX. * 
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OIL FILTERS 7 FILTEREFILS 
WIX ACCESSORIES CORP’N. * GASTONIA, N. C. 
1% CANADA: WIX ACCESSORIES CORP. LTD.- TORONTO 





Keeping the Farm in the Family 


(Continued from page 72) 


some say they should not be in the 
same yard. It’s better to have them 
% to % mile apart. ; 

3. Ability to get along together. 
Not only must the father and son be 
able to “give and take,” but the 
mother and son’s wife must “hit it 
off.” The father must not dominate 
the partnership too strongly or the 
son will feel like he is merely a hired 
hand. 

4. The size of the farm business 
must be large enough to support the 
two or more families that depend on 
it. It may be necessary to make 
changes on the farm if the father- 
son farming partnership is to suc- 
ceed. More buildings and equip- 
ment are likely to be needed. At 
first, the son’s chief contribution will 
be labor, but he should soon be able 
to supply some of the working 
capital. If the present farm busi- 
ness is too small, it can usually be 
expanded. You can rent or buy ad- 
ditional land, or handle more stock, 
or step up the yield of the cash 
crops. Often it will pay to add 
poultry or dairy cattle because they 
require considerable labor and man- 
agement, which the father and son 
are now in position to give. 


5. Fair sharing of profits. If the 
agreement is to be a real partner- 
ship, profits should be shared in pro- 
portion to the capital, labor, and 
management each one puts into the 
business. The father, by reason of 
his experience and skill, should be 
credited with a larger wage, at least 
at first. Someone on the farm must 
keep a good set of records. 

6. Written agreements. Most 
fathers and sons have merely a 
verbal understanding. 
But it will prevent later 
misunderstandings if 
the agreement is made 
in writing. And no 
agreement should be 
made without full 
knowledge of all mem- 
bers of the family. It 
should be subject to ad- 
justments year by year. 
As the years go by, the 
agreement should allow 
the son to put into the business and 
take out a larger share of the profits. 

Now let’s see what sort of agree- 
ments Master Farmers are making 
with their sons: 


Mr. C. M. Caraway of De Leon, 
Tex.. who runs a livestock farm 
(Shorthorn show herd), has two sons 
and two married daughters. Over 
the years Mr. Caraway has held on 
to his farm. But he has enlarged 
his operations to give business op- 
portunities to his sons and sons-in- 
law. One son, A. H., runs the poul- 
try and hatchery business and is the 
accountant for all the operations. 
C. M., Jr., manages the feed man- 
ufacturing and sales division. One 
son-in-law, Boyd Hilley, runs a feed 
mill in nearby town. of Gorman. 
Ken Spencer, the other in-law, han- 
dles the retail feed operations. The 
entire business, including farm, 
hatchery, and feed divisions, is op- 
erated as a partnership with each 





MEMORIAL DAY 


partner sharing equally in the 
profits. All the families, except the 
one at Gorman, live on the farm. 
They have jobs with cows, poultry, 
etc., after they quit work in town 
at 5 p.m. To me it sounds like a 
rather strenuous life, but the ar- 
rangement works fine and the Cara- 
ways like it. 


Mr. Charles T. Butler of New 
Hope, Ala., has two sons, but only 
one plans to stay on the farm. This 
son finished at Auburn, Ala., (agri- 
cultural college) in 1948 and has 
come home to help Dad. “I gave 
him $50 a month and one-fourth the 
net income of the farm for the year. 
I will possibly continue on this basis 
for this year and later sell or give 
him half interest in the livestock 
and equipment and half the re- 
turns.” The Butlers have 400 acres 


of tillable land and 200 acres of tim- © 


ber. The farm income comes from 
cotton, hogs, sheep, small grains, 
and seeds. 


ad 

Stevens & Son of Macon, Miss., 
is a farm partnership that has in- 
cluded three generations. Mr. Bos- 
well Stevens says his father made 
him a partner when he came home 
from World War I. Now he has 
brought his own son, a 1949 college 
graduate, into the firm. “I bought 
him a farm and deeded it to him. 
He is to help me on my farm to pay 
for his farm.” 


Master Farmer G. W. Trask, 
Sr., of Wilmington, N. C., has two 
notable distinctions: 1) He has 
served continuously as county com- 
missioner for 32 years; 2) he has. 10 
children and has given each of them 
a farm. “My wife and I have eight 
grown sons and two 
daughters. They are all 
farmers. As my boys be- 
came grown, I took 
them in as partners and 
shared with them, and 
not one left me. My old- 
est daughter is also with 
us, as secretary and 
bookkeeper. Most of our 
crops are vegetables, 
and some flowers and 
livestock. We grow 
about 3,000 acres each year.” 


Mr. and Mrs. I. B. Ray, who 
own and operate one of the best 
dairy farm in Texas, have two boys 
and two girls. Says Mr. Ray: “Carl 
is 22 and married. He lives in a 
fairly comfortable house on the 
farm. He gets one-fourth of the net 
income from the farm. The other 
son is 20 and will graduate from 
A. & M. in 1951. He is majoring in 
dairy husbandry and planning to 
come back to the farm. Unless some- 
thing happens, both sons will be 
with us on the farm in a few years. 
I am still very active and am not 
thinking of retiring, but of being.a 
full partner.” 


Editor's Note.—In all, we have ex- 
amples on “Keeping the Farm in 
Family” from about 30 Master Farm 
Families. Next month we will publi 
another article covering particularly 


the legal and fair aspects of farm in- eS 


heritance. 
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Feels Years Younger 


Are sleepless nights 
and nervousness 
acting as a drag 
on your career?... 
making you feel 
old and worn out? 
Then, read this en- 
couraging state- 
pa ment by a man who 
feared his advancing age—until he 
made an important discovery: 
“Nights of sleepless tossing and 
turning made me feel old and tired 
—unable to meet the business com- 
petition of younger men. But my 
doctor put the blame on ‘coffee 
nerves’ and suggested I switch to 
posTuM. Now, with nervousness 
gone, I get 8 hours sleep every night 
and I literally feel years younger!” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee 
and tea contain caffein. And caf- 
fein is a drug—a stimulant which 
acts upon the brain and central 
nervous system. Also—in suscepti- 
ble persons—caffein tends to pro- 
duce harmful stomach acidity. So, 
while many people can drink cof- 
fee or tea without ill-effect, others 
suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleeplessness. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake 
or upset your nerves! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee— 
give up tea—drink PosTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days—and judge by 
results! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANTPOSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 














Other Weeds 
and Grasses 


ATLACIDE 


SAFER CHLORATE WEED KILLER 


Kills entire plant...destroys roots. 
Easy to mix in water for use as a 
spray. You can depend on Atla- 
cide... it is backed by over 18 
years of good results. 


Send for Special FREE Circular 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Bound Brook, N. J. 

















KILL RATS 


with 


OGAS 


d 


producing der...not a bait. Duste 
OT geen ALL RATS DIE INSTANTLY. 
EASY TO USE—Complete directions in eachcan, 


Soe . 98 
Hardwore, | 1 --> 98¢ 
Seed, Sibs. .. $3.75 
Feed Stores 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-E Rockefeller Plaza © New York 20, N. Y. 








Happy, Busy, Useful 


Old Folks 


(May Prize Letters) 


M* father, John B. Cook of Lynn- 
ville, Ky., celebrated his 91st 
birthday in March. His work last 
year consisted of looking after his 
garden, a little cemetery, fence 
rows, gullied lands, his herd of 
sleek Hereford cattle, and gather- 
ing fruits and vegetables and pre- 
paring them for canning or imme- 
diate use. He seldom fails to kill a 
fat chicken on Saturdays for his 
Sunday dinner. On account of so 
much rain last year, his work was 
harder than usual, but his garden 
and cemetery he has kept nice and 
clean. He has a wonderful memory 
and likes to tell of his struggles 
with farming—when he had only 
one horse which, when plowed 
double, was hitched beside an ox. 
He is the father of 14 children. We 
are all proud of “Pappy Cook.” 
Lura Alderdice, Kentucky. 


My neighbor, Mrs. W. C. John- 
son, 85, is the most useful and the 
best loved person I know. Because 
of an injury to her hip eight years 
ago, she has to use a wheel chair 
to get about. It’s amazing to see 
her make beds, sweep floors, wash 
dishes, and cook—all while sitting 
down! Besides this, she does all her 
sewing and other odd jobs. She 
reads her Bible and listens to ser- 
mons over the radio. Regardless of 
her inability to walk, she is never 
out of humor, but has a pleasant 
word and a sweet smile for every- 
one. May God bless her! 

Mrs. S. H. Pruitt, Georgia. 


Know Cotton Insects! 


AN you identify the cotton in- 

sects fhat took $470 million 
worth of cotton from Southern 
farmers in 1949? You can’t fight 
these “bandits of the cotton patch” 
most effectively unless you can 
identify them. To help you do this, 
the Hercules Powder Company has 
published a booklet with color pic- - 
tures of the 13 cotton insects that 
do the most damage. The photos of 
the smaller insects are greatly en- 
larged so you can easily see what 
they look like. 


Want a free copy? Write “Cot- 
ton Insects,” Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Lowly Gourd 
By Addie Funderburke 


The gourd’s green vine doesn’t bear 
A blossom exquisite and rare; 
It has no tasty fruit to eat; 
It holds no tempting nectar sweet. 
It’s not the vine to cultivate 
For beauty by the garden gate. 
But, oh, the joy that it can bring 
In crystal water dipped from a 
spring, 
Or a cooling drink drawn from 
a well, 
Served to man in its dried, hard 





shell. 
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Here is one of the most universally suitable building 
materials yet developed for all ’round farm use. Made in 
large sheets that cover large areas quickly and eas‘ly, 
Stonewall Board can be used either as an exterior cov- 
ering or as inside lining and partitioning for practically 
any kind of structure, in either new or remodeling work. 


Made of Portland Cement and asbestos rock fibers, 
Stonewall Board is everlasting—rat-proof—never needs 
paint—won’t rot, rust or burn. When you build a shed, 
milk house or poultry house—re-side your barn or line 
the interior — you will find Stonewall the ideal build- 
ing board because it gives you permanence without 
maintenance. 


There are many repair and building jobs around the 
farm where Stonewall will give you quicker and better 
results and last longer than anything else you can buy. 
Find out about this modern building board from your 
building supply dealer—or send the coupon. 


Carpentry in Concrete 
Stonewall is easy to “work”, cut, bend and fasten in 
place. All you need is hammer, nails and a dull saw— 
or you can score and break it 
to size. It goes up fast — and 
lasts! 
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0 Whe is the nearest Ruberoid dealer? 





STONEWALL BOARD 


The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
C) Please send me free literature about Stonewall Board 
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SUMMER 


SPARKEPLUGS 








These Were Our Answers 


Mere Eggs From Pullets 


“How many more eggs will a 
first-year hen lay than a second- 
year?” 

Usually second-year hens will lay 
from 20 to 25 per cent fewer eggs 
than first-year hens. Older hens 
usually lay during spring and sum- 
mer when prices are lower. 


When To Cut Hay 


“When is the best time to cut non- 
legume hay?” 

For most feeding value and most 
palatable hay, cut when plants are 
in bloom stage, or before seeds have 
formed. Delay beyond this period 
means a hay of far less value. 


Treating Bloated Cattle 

“How should cattle be treated 
when they bloat from eating heavily 
of legume pasturage in early 
spring?” 

Put a short, round stick in the 
mouth and secure it with a strong 
cord over the 
head. This will 
cause belching, 
which will help 
release pressure. 
Another way to 
release gas is to 
grease a short 
length of rubber 
hose, 1 inch in 
diameter, and slip 
it down the throat 
to the paunch. In 
severe cases, call 
your veterinarian, 
who will know 









It is badly subject to mealybug, and 
also scale. I suspect from your letter 
that your trouble has been caused 
by this light brown scale, and the 
so-called sugary coating is most like- 
ly an excretion which often accom- 
panies the pest. Since the gardenia 
is an evergreen, the only means of 
controlling the scale is to spray with 
Volck. I would use this according to 
directions on the container. The ma- 
terial can be bought from any of 
your flower shops or seed houses. 
The mealybug is not easy to control, 
but Volck spray will help. It may be 
necessary for you to go over the 
plant carefully with a toothpick and 
a bit of cotton dipped in alcohol, 
touching it to the mealybug. 


Hydrangea Trouble 


“My hydrangea blooms are a pale 
blue when they first open. About 
a week later they turn a light 
green and remain that way. How 
can I correct this 
trouble?” 

(Answered by 
Prof. F. S. Batson, 
Mississippi State 
College.) 

There are many 
varieties of hy- 
drangeas and 
some of them do 
not color up as 
well as others. If 
this hydrangea 
came from the 
north it may not 
color up as well as 


which drench to “What did we almost have those grown for a 


use for slowing 
down formation 
of gas. The veterinarian may punc- 
ture paunch and release the gas. Re- 
covery from this operation is slow, 
and he will perform it only as the 
last resort. 


Cucumber Failures 


“Last year I planted two crops of 
pickling cucumbers. They bloomed, 
but no cucumbers were set. What 
can I do to avoid this trouble in 
the future?” 

(Answered by John S. Gardner, Ken- 
tucky Extension Service.) 

In extremely wet weather, bees 
do not work as well as when there 
is not so much rain. Unless bees 
pollinate cucumber blooms, there 
are no cucumbers. Some of our 
commercial men have found that 
when pickles fruit poorly, the situ- 
ation could be improved by setting 
a stand of bees in the middle of the 
cucumber patch. 


Gardenia Blooms 


“I have a gardenia that produces 
buds, but a little bug gets on them 
and causes them to dry up. Also 
there is a sugarlike coating on them. 
What must I do?” 

(Answered by T. D. Gray, West Vir- 
ginia Extension Service.) 

The gardenia, which is grown 
considerably as a house plant, is 
very sensitive to household condi- 
tions. Buds will drop in many in- 
stances without any apparent cause. 


for dinner, dear?” 


long time in your 
section. Also, hy- 
drangeas sometimes do not keep 
their color well when they grow in 
a shady place. They like some shade, 
but if shade is too dense and they 
get no direct sunlight, they may lose 
their color. Hydrangea blooms will 
always give a much deeper blue 
color by adding aluminum sulphate 
or alum to soil. This is done by dis- 
solving 1 ounce alum in 2 gallons 
water and making weekly applica- 
tions to soil for about two months 


before they bloom. The blue color 


in hydrangeas is due to aluminum in 
the bloom and you have probably 
noticed that in areas where soil is 
not acid, the blooms are pink. 


Mineral Mix for Hogs 


“What is a simple mineral mix- 
ture for hogs?” 

Mix 10 pounds finely ground 
limestone, 5 pounds steamed bone- 
meal, and 2 pounds salt. Keep in 
separate compartment of self-feeder 
or other dry place where sows and 
pigs can get it at all times. 


Weeds in Pasture 


“How can I control weeds in my 
gress and white clover pasture?” 

(Answered by H. L. Dunton, VPI.) 

Generally, you can control weeds 
in pastures fairly well by clipping 
them off one to three times during 
the growing season and by placing 
enough animals on pasture to keep 
it grazed rather closely. I do not 
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know of any chemical you could use 
on the weeds that would not injure 
white clover. Supplying needed 
mineral fertilizers will help your 
desirable pasture plants crowd out 
the weeds. 


Guinea Hogs 


“Tell me something about the 
Guinea hog. Is it a good breed? 
Where did it come from?” 

(Answered by J. S. Robinson, Ten- 
nessee Extension Service.) 

It is my recollection that Guinea 
hogs were imported from Guinea in 
Africa the early part of the 19th 
century. Some of these hogs were 
used in foundation stock later de- 
veloped into popular breeds. We 
still have a limited number of these 
hogs in the Southeast. The few that 
I am familiar with are small, short- 
bodied, chuffy, lardy hogs. Being 
short-bodied, they are not usually 
very prolific. For their size they also 
produce an excessive amount of 
lard which is becoming a greater 
problem all the time. The average 
















hog today produces enough meat 
for two persons, but enough lard for | 
three. Chuffy, lardy hogs simply | 
make bad matters worse. 


Value of Cow Manure 
“What is the fertilizing value of 
manure produced by a dairy cow 
in one year?” 
About $30 if properly handled. 
It may be much less if exposed to 
weather. 


Good Building Insurance 


“Does a metal roof, properly 
grounded, protect a building from 
lightning? Also, will lightning rods 
fully protect buildings from light- 
ning damage?” 

(Answered by R. H. Driftmier, Farm 
Buildings Editor.) 

Although s ome people believe 
that a metal roof, properly ground- 
ed, is safer from lightning than 
other roofing materials, I am not 
sure that I know of any research 
data to prove or disprove such a be- 
lief. In my opinion, lightning rods 
are good insurance and good pro- 
tection against lightning. Surveys 
conducted by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Iowa indicated 
that in rural areas some 90 farm 
fires were caused by lightning on 
buildings that were not equipped 
with lightning rods, where four 
were caused by lightning where 
buildings were properly equipped 
with lightning rod. 


Farm Follies 


Neath a tree on a hill, stood 
farmer McGill, 
To wait for the thunder- 


storm to g03 
But down came a bolt with 
a terrible jolt, 
Shocking Mack from his 
head to his toe. 


Grew big, productive 
pellets at little cost! 


Yes... Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash is leaded with bedy- 
building, growth-prometing 
nutrients. APF... Cencen- 
trated Spring Range* ... plus 
many others. Makes grain go 
far... enables you te restrict 
total feed, yet grow big, profit- 
able pullets! See your dealer. 
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EED COST 





Restricted Feeding Plan 


Don’t keep your growing pullets 

loaded with feed. When you keep 

feed before pullets all the time, a lot 
may be wasted... running up excessive feed 
cost. Too ... heavily-fed pullets are often 
forced into production before they’re mature. 
The usual end result: small eggs . . . blow- 
outs... high mortality . . . fewer eggs. 





That’s why so many progressive poultry- 
men now follow the Ful-O-Pep Restricted 
Feeding Plan. It takes about 30% LESS FEED 
than usual feeding programs... yet develops 
big, sound-bodied, fully-matured pullets. 


The rich feeding benefits—the GROWTH- 
POWER of body-building Ful-O-Pep Grow- 
ing Mash enable you to feed lots of grain... 
and to restrict total feed for pullets on range. 
So find out about this great pullet-growing 
feed and this proved, money-saving plan. 


America’s Greatest 
Pullet-Growing Plan...proved by 
Official Egg Laying Contests 


Yes, it’s true! For the past 10 years in the 15 
National Egg Laying Contests—open to all poul- 
trymen— 40,859 birds grown on Ful-O-Pep 
averaged laying the equivalent of 14.46 
MORE 2-OZ. EGGS EACH than the average of 
93,743 birds grown on other feeds . . . official 
proof of Ful-O-Pep’s superiority. 


Figure, now, how much 14 eggs per hen 
could help boost your egg profits next year. 
Grow your pullets on the Ful-O-Pep Restricted 
Feeding Plan. Get Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash and complete information from your 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer soon... and send for FREE 
pullet-growing book today. 





Tells you how to save up to 30% or 
more on feed cost... yet grow big, 
profitable, high-producing pullets. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Queker Oats Compony, Dept. £-27 

141 West Jackson Beuvlevord ! 
Please send me FREE Ful-O-Pep’s Restricted Feeding Plan used 

by many successful poultrymen to save feed. 1 
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Annie: 


NEW 3 H. P. MODEL “M” 

with 4 speed drive, Briggs & Stratton 
Model 9 engine, heavy one piece 
steel frame. Patented “Quick-Hitch”, 
and other Simplicity pioneered fea- 


tures. 
'$219.50* Implements Extra 


@ Put a Simplicity Utility Tractor 
to work on your farm and you'll 
wonder how you ever got along 
without this low cost, all around 
dependable helper. It pays for its 
keep in more productive working 
hours and the wide variety of jobs. 
it handles while your big tractor is 
doing field work. Anybody on the 
farm can handle a Simplicity, it’s 
so easy and safe to operate. Sim- 
plicity is the only utility tractor with 
efficiently controlled 4 speed drive 
to give you exactly the speed and 
power you need for every job. Light 
weight, perfectly balanced, gear driv- 
en, fully enclosed gears, engineered 
for rugged use day after day. ‘ 





NEW 2 H. P. MODEL “L” 


A twin to the “M” designed for 
lighter work. Briggs & Stratton 
Model N engine, patented “Quick- 
Hitch” and other Simplicity engi- 
neered features. 


$149.50* Implements Extra 


Prices F.0.B. Port Washin; Wis. 
Slightly Righer on est Coast 


' SEE YOUR DEALER 


for a demonstration 


Compare Simplicity tractors and im- 
plements with any other line — fea- 
ture for feature. And compare the 
pricel You'll agree it's America's 
biggest utility tractor value. Write 
for free descriptive folder and the 
name and address of your nearest 
Simplicity dealer, Address Dept. F-1. 


DEALERS WANTED 






























The Gifts of Rural Life 


A Service of Worship for Rural Life Sunday 


By Rev. James W. Sells 


HIS worship service may be 

used as a combination Mother's 
Day and Rural Life Sunday, May 
14, it may be used as a worship 
service in a club meeting, or you 
may ask your minister to observe 
Rural Life Sunday on May 21 and 
give this. program 
on that day. 

As we enter in- 
to the Act of Rec- 
ognition, let us 
meditate on the 
wonder of our 
partnership with 
God. We will now 
consider the gifts 
of rural life which 
God has so graciously allowed us to 
share with Him. All of these gifts 
are revelations of His glory. 


The Gift of Bread: (As the min- 
ister completes this introduction to 
the Act of Recognition, a young 
man, dressed in the well worn over- 
alls of a hard-working farmer, walks 
to the front and faces the congrega- 
tion as he says:) In this hand I hold 
the seed of wheat, which when 
planted and harvested makes pos- 
sible a loaf of rich brown bread. (He 
lifts the hand with wheat and the 
other with the loaf of bread.) The 
gift of bread is God’s plan for the 
building of the bodies of men and 
is a source of strength for the labor 
of the world. Without this gift of 
food, mankind would soon starve 
and the plan of God for the welfare 
of His children would come to 
nothing. We become partners with 
God as we raise food for man and 
beast to care for physical needs. 


The Gift of Babies: (As the 
farmer finishes speaking, a young 
matron with a young baby in her 
arms and a small child by her side 
takes her place by the side of the 
farmer and says:) God gives babies 
to continue His creative act and 
maintain life upon the face of the 
earth. God first created man and 
woman and they were incomplete 
by themselves. Then He gave unto 
them the first child. Thus the fam- 
ily was established. The greatest 
gift that ever comes into a home is 
the gift of a child to become a 
member of the family and the part- 
nership of God. The greatest bless- 
ing the farm families give to the 
people of the world is the gift of 
strong youth, well trained and will- 
ing to help bear the strain of lead- 
ership and take their places as part- 
ners in the fiel 's of the world. 


The Gift of Brains: ( ‘ter the 
young mother has spoken, a well 
dressed, mature man takes his place 
by the side of the farmer and the 
young mother, and speaks:) I hold 
in my hand these books. (He lifts 
several books before the people.) 
These books, including the greatest 





.of all books, the Bible, represent 


some of the thinking of the best 


brains the world has ever known, 
The wisest and richest thinking of 
all time has come from the brains of 
men who have lived in the open, 
those who have trod the earthy 
fields of life and received their in- 
spiration from God’s handiwork. 


The Gift of Beauty: (Now there 
comes a young woman, dressed in 
long, white, flowing robes and carry- 
ing an armful of spring flowers. As 
she takes her place by the other 
three, she says:) When God gave 
bread, and babies, and brains to 
the world, He placed them in the 
midst of His creation, and it was a 
place of beauty. When we learn to 
appreciate the beauty of this world: 
the dazzling dawn of a new day, 
the warm-colored sunset of a day 
well spent, the glory of the stars at 
night, the thrilling green of a weep- 
ing willow in first spring, and the 
quiet peach at the heart of a red 
rose—we soon look about and say, 
“What a glorious world the Lord 
hath given to mankind.” Then we 
remind ourselves of the scripture 
which says: “Let the beauty of God 
be upon us,” and we know the most 
beautiful sight in the world is the 
sight of a long life spent in compan- 
ionship with God. 


The Gift of Brotherhood: (To 
stand by these, there now comes a 
young man, holding in his hand a 
world map, an atlas, or a large globe 
with the map of the world on it. 
He speaks:) These are the gifts of 
rural life; bread, babies, brains, 
beauty, and brotherhood. For man 
was not made to live in the solitary 
places. He was made to live with 
other men. And God made men of 
all races. The first lesson the fol- 
lowers of Jesus learned was that 
in the sight of God there was 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor 
barbarian, but all men were of one 
blood and children of one Father. 
Today we are tied together with all 
the peoples of the world in one 
great community. We can learn to 
live like brothers with all men, or 
we will destroy ourselves even as 
one of the first brothers was de- 
stroyed by enmity, fear, and hatred. 


The Congregation: (Stands and 
prays together:) For the great gifts 
of Thy love, we give Thee thanks, 
our Father, and we hereby accept 
the privilege that is ours to enter 
into our partnership with Thee in 
building a better world where 
all mankind may live in peace and ~ 
plenty. Continue to bless us with 
Thy Presence and teach us Thy 
way that we may not depart there- 
from; we ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Editor's Note.—If you're interested, 
we'll be glad to send a talk or sermon 
outline for this program. Write Serv- 
ice Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
at your nearest office—Raleigh, Birm- 
ingham, Memphis, or Dallas. 
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- a Sunday special! That extra after-breakfast coffee you can 
yatred. Me «= Wonderful in linger over in unhurried comfort. Make the most of it—with 
" a Maxwell House. There’s a hearty goodness, a full-bodied richness 
hanks, in this famous coffee that brings you complete coffee-drinking 
— pleasure in every cup. Why is Maxwell House so satisfying? 
en ‘ 4s . . . 
hee fl MAX 6 It’s the Maxwell House recipe . . . a recipe that calls 
where - for carefully chosen coffees blended a particular way. The only 


ce and 


s with ay recipe for ‘“‘Good to the Last Drop” flavor ... a flavor 
s Thy so fine that it has made Maxwell House America’s favorite, bought 


there- 


£ Jesus Products of General Foods and enjoyed by more people than any other brand of coffee! 


























erested, 
sermon 
‘e Serv- 
Farmer, 


Bim ff Maxwell House... the one coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop”’ flavor! 


TUNE IN ...“Father Knows Best’’. . . delightful family comedy starring Robert Young... NBC, Thursday nights 
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Friend of 
the Farmer 
for Two 
Generations 















This is the 1-ounce 
bottle. Also sold in 
en ye in 
ottles an 
and 10-pound tins. 


INSECTICIDE 
of MANY USES 


USED AS A SPRAY, Black Leaf 40 pro- 
tects your orchard and garden from 
infestation by aphids, leafhoppers 
most thrips, young sucking bugs an 
similar insects. It kills these pests 
two ways—by contact and by fumes. 
Black Leaf 40 spares bees and other 
beneficial insects...never stains or 
burns and leaves no harmful residue 
on foliage, flowers or fruit. 


USED AS A DELOUSER, Black Leaf 40 
rids chickens of lice and feather 
mites. Apply it to roosts with the 
handy “cap brush.” Fumes rise, kill- 
ing lice and mites, while chickens 
rch. Use a dash in feathers for in- 
ividual treatment. 


USED AS A DIP, Black Leaf 40 con- 
trols lice on cattle, sheep and goats. 
Used as a drench, combined with 
copper sulphate, Black Leaf 40 con- 
trols stomach and intestinal worms 
in sheep and goats. Used as a repel- 
lant, it keeps dogs away from 
shrubbery. ' 


FULL DIRECTIONS on eve 
Black Leaf 40 is sold by drug, hard- 
ware, seed and farm supply stores 
everywhere. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 
ome RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


seonee pee stomtcanane ate: tye 





package. 

















PIECES x 65 
ONLY hs 

Here . . . in one handy kit 
++. are the things you need 
for your camping — hunting— 
fishing trips or week-end 
hikes. 12 pieces, all brand new. 
Includes: musette bag, can- 
teen, canteen cover, canteen 






+ oa canteen carrier, medicine 
t. 


$ 1 = 65 POSTPAID 


(Cheek or mm order) C.0.D. 
orders 10% extra. 





Write for FREE Catalog 








CHARLOTTE TRADING CO. chariots. w. c. 


P. O. Box 144 — 214 E. Trade Street 





OTTON farmers who overplant 

their allotment can still become 
eligible for the loan by plowing up 
the extra acreage. If you overplant, 
wait and see which cotton will be 
in the poorest shape and do your 
plowing up there. 

Farmers who have an interest in 
more than one farm are entitled to 
price support loans on all the cotton 
they raise if they stay within the 
total acreage allotment for all farms 
and the individual allotment for 
each farm. Note these two things: 

1. The grower who keeps within 
his total allotment but overplants 
the allotment on one or more farms, 
gets price support only for cotton 
produced on farms where he stayed 
in the allotment. 

2. A farmer who exceeds his 
total allotment does not get price 
support loans on any of his cotton, 
even if he stays within individual 
allotments on one or more of his 
farms. 


Boll weevils by the millions ap- 
parently are ready to move in and 
take a big chunk out of this year’s 
cotton crop. Poisoning to control 
this pest is no longer a subject for 
argument. Either you poison them 
or else you don’t make enough cot- 
ton to sneeze at. Buy enough poi- 
son now while it is available to take 
care of your crop. 


Tobacco market outlook con- 
tinues favorable in trend as general 
business moves ahead in high gear. 
Cigarette use will continue very 
high as long as the economy is on 


- the present level. More cigarettes 


were smoked in the U. S. last year 
than in any other year. 


Harvest grass and legume seeds 
in larger quantities this year. More 
seed will be needed for additional 
acres due to be taken out of crop 
use by 1) Government cut-back 
programs, and 2) retirement of low 
yield cropland to cut operating 
costs. Demand should be good for 
pasture and hay seeds for at least 
the next two or three years while 
this change from crops to livestock 
is in full swing. 


Dairying will continue to 
be profitable. Productive young 
cows should be kept. Don’t be 
tempted by the high prices 
now being paid. The long-time 
profits these cows will pay 
week by week for the next sev- 
eral years will far outweigh any 
quick profit to be had now by 
selling. According to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., “Despite the lower 
prices in prospect for dairy 
products, the need as well as 
the incentive for a great many 
more small dairy herds con- 
tinues.” Farmers in areas 
where factories and defense 
plants are going in especially 
should consider a dairy enter- 
prise. It will mean a cash mar- 
ket with money coming in 
throughout the year. 

“Country store” egg prices 
drop as hot weather comes on, 
while the premium paid for 
good quality eggs increases. If 








WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To Do 
About It 


(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer each month 
by Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., largest farm 
management service organ- 
ization in America, in coop- 
eration with our editors.) 








you sell to a market that pays extra 
for good eggs, cash in on this prem- 
ium. The first step is to gather eggs 
in wire pails instead of a solid 
metal pail. Eggs in a closed pail 
hold the animal heat 60 per cent 
longer than those in a wire pail. 
Next, get the eggs to a cool room 
or basement as soon as possible. 
Keep the room damp. Do not put 
the eggs in a case until the next 
day. Then pack with the little ends 
down and market twice a week. 


The chicken market is very 
likely to be in trouble for the next 
month. Record large numbers of 
broiler chicks were started in the 
commercial broiler areas from mid- 
February to mid-March. These 
broilers are just beginning to come 
to market and are likely to push 
prices down near the cost of pro- 


‘ducing them. Any cockerels from 


early farm chicks to be sold during 
May should probably be confined 
and fed out well for a quality fin- 
ish, or else they should be held for 


later sale as roasters. 


Hen prices probably won't go 
higher. This is indicated by the 
large cold storage holdings of poul- 
try and prospective large market- 
ings of broilers from specialized 
producing areas. 


dean INSECT DAMAGE TO COTTON IN 1949 


Screwworms did tremendous 
damage to livestock along the Gulf 
Coast last summer and may repeat 
again this year. They are patricu- 
larly dangerous to newborn pigs, 
Screwworms can be controlled, but 
it is absolutely necessary to keep a 
close watch for them. They gain 
entrance to the animals through 
small scratches or other breaks in 
the skin. 


Push pigs to be ready for mar- 
ket by September. Last year’s hog 
marketing trend—$50 for a mid- 
August 220-pound hog, only $35 
for a November 220-pound hog— 
could easily repeat. Hog sales will 
again be heavy next fall and the 
price drop sharp after the big runs 
have begun. 


Feed protein supplement to 
push hogs faster and to save corn. 
Good mixture is equal parts cotton- 
seed meal or soybean meal and 
tankage. Hogs fed supplement 
reach 200 to 225 pounds in six 
months; on corn alone, they take 
eight months. It costs about $30 to 
produce a 200-pound hog on $1.25 
corn alone and only about $20 for 
the same weight when supplement 
is fed also. 


Dehorn calves while they are 
still small. For calves under three 
weeks old, use a caustic soda or 
caustic potash pencil. First, clip 
hair from a spot about the size of a 
quarter around each horn: button. 
Then put a layer of vaseline or oth- 
er grease around the area. Moisten 
the end of the caustic pencil and 
rub it over each button several 
times. Calves should be kept from 
getting wet for 12 hours to prevent 
caustic from running. (See page 58 
for a new-type electric dehorner.) 


Early lambs should be pushed 
to market before end of June for 
highest prices. “Pat them on the 
back” with some extra feed and get 
them in early. Sell the largest 
lambs promptly as they are ready 
to go rather than hold them until 
the entire lamb crop is ready. Early 
lamb crop was larger this year than 
last, which indicates an early peak 

on prices. The proportion of 
ewes that lambed before March 
1 was the highest on record in 
Virginia and the second high- 








est in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Wool prices will be near 





last year’s level. Support price 
has been raised to near 45 cents 





per pound, grease basis. The 
smallest amount of wool since 





1879 was sheared last year. 





Consider the following sugges- 
tions for getting top price for 





your wool: 
1. Shear only when the wool 





is dry. 
2. Cut close, so a second cut 





won't be necessary. 
3. Remove all tags, dung 





lots, and stained pieces from 
the fleeces. 








NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL CHART 


4. Tie each fleece separately 
with good paper twine. 





ram fleeces separate and 
each bag as to contents. 








5. Keep ewe, yearling, and 





WILL 
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WILLYS’ NEW 













F-HEAD ENGINE 


7.4-1 COMPRESSION GIVES 
MORE POWER, MORE MILEAGE 


You are looking at America’s newest, most ad- 
vanced engine. It is a 4-cylinder, F-head engine 
—with valve-in-head intake and valve-in-block 
exhaust. It has 7.4-1 compression, but does not 
require premium fuel. Its short, evenly-heated 
intake manifold and giant-size intake valve de- 
liver a full charge of fuel mixture to each cylinder 
at any speed. It literally squeezes more energy 
from every drop of gas, giving lower fuel consump- 
* tion and higher horsepower output. See the new 
Hurricane-powered Willys models at dealers now. 
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nme new WILLYS 
STATION WAGON 


ped i\ Ve aaa 
id get als = atl Here’s the new all-steel Willys Station 
argest eS le QL - Wagon... handsomely restyled .. ; 
ready i rama ei <4 ne ee HURRICANE-powered for stepped-up 
: =a So neon se performance and long mileage. It’s two 
bens cars in one—a comfortable passenger 
, peak car for six and, with seats out, a big, 
ion of utility vehicle for hauling bulky loads. 
March 
ord in 
high- 
1essee. 











> near 
t price 
5 cents 
. The 


«= | A New !2-Ton Truc 


ugges- 


ice for WITH “HURRICANE” POWER 


ie wool With its money-saving HURRICANE 
Engine and long-lasting functional body, 
nid cut this new 4-ton Willys Truck is the top 
dual buy in its field. Comfortable cab..; 
5 fon sensible fenders... high road clearance Ai Nuc’ /  seeieenieeneeeele 
-..a host of other features. 118-inch 
arately wheelbase; 4250 lbs. GVW. 





fal WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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best buy. 


road surface. 


GILLETTES WORK 


WEAR BETTER 
because they're 
BUILT BETTER 


HARDER, LONGER 


That's what thrifty farmers are saying all over 
America. They‘ve learned that GILLETTES 
— dollar for dollar, tire for tire — are their 


HERE’S WHAT GILLETTES CAN DO FOR YOU: 


ON YOUR TRACTOR the GILLETTE POWER BAR 
delivers more work—deeper traction for faster performance. 


ON YOUR TRUCK the 
shoulders heavier loads for more safe miles —over any 


GILLETTE SUPER RIBBED 


ON YOUR CAR the GILLETTE PRESIDENT gives you all 
the comforts of low pressure — PLUS up to 30% more miles 
with its “cold rubber” tread. 


(Kadi? 


GILLETTE TIRES 





DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 







ON YOUR TRACTOR 














iIRCO 





bearing surface! 


SEE the Star Steel Post for yourself .. . check all these 
and still other features. For name of your SSirco Dealer 
and detailed literature, just fill in, mail coupon—today! 


FARMER INVENTS FENCE POST! 


SSiree Perfects Design; Fence Building 
New Easier with Longer-Life, Lower-Cost 


~$Sirco STAR Steel Posts 


It takes a farmer to suit a farmer. And many farmers 
are finding SSirco’s farmer-invented Star Fence Post 
just the ticket. No other steel post like it—so low in 
cost, so easy to stretch fencing on, so long-lasting! 


COSTS LESS . . . Now you can afford a longer-lasting 
steel-post fence. The Star Post is priced ‘way below 
any other steel post, yet outstrips the others in quality. 


MAKES FENCE BUILDING EASY . . . No lugs, no 
staples, no ties! One straight wire secures all strands to 
the post—allows g-i-v-e and spring-back under impact. 
Fencing lasts longer—can be moved again and again. 


LASTS YEARS LONGER .. . Chemically cleaned and 
phosphate coated, then zinc-chromate painted for rust 
resistance. Underground section asphalt-waterproofed. 


WEIGHS LESS, YET STRONGER... . Sturdier under 
bumps and strain, new design allows lighter weight. 
You can carry posts for entire field in one load. No 
anchor plates, either, yet up to 65% MORE ground- 









JUST OME WIRE 
secures fencing 
from top to bot- 
tom of post. No 
lugs, clips or ties! 


7"--- PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD; MAIL IT NOW! ----4 
* Southern States Iron Roofing Co., P. O. Box 1159, Savannah, Ga. } 


| Please send me FREE literature describing the Star Steel Fence Post in , 
t detail, and name of my SSIRCO Dealer where | can see it. 


| PRINT 
) NAME 








t ADDRESS 
} TOWN 


STATE 





SOUTHERN STATES [ROM ROOFING COMPANY 





The Truth About 


Conservation Farming 


By W. M. Nixon 
Agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 





This good earth is going away in alarming 
quantities because of lack of land cover. 


"if you are not fully sold on conservation farming, read 


what these experiment stations found. They caught the soil 
and actually measured it. And that Plowman’s Folly ques- 


tion: 


OIL conservation research at 

Batesville, Ark., showed that 
continuous cotton planted straight 
up and down the hill lost topsoil at 
the rate of 8 inches in 58 years, 
while continuous cotton planted on 
the contour held erosion down to 8 
inches in 128 years. And when cot- 
ton-corn-oats-vetch-annual lespede- 
za rotation was planted on the con- 
tour, the soil was so well protected 
that it would take 318 years to re- 
move 8 inches of topsoil. During 
the same period, Bermuda grass al- 
lowed no surface soil loss. 

In addition to losses from erosion, 
organic matter and soil minerals are 
constantly being depleted through 
leaching and plant use. 


Clean Soil Weighs Mere 


Tests at the Ohio Experiment 
Station show how soils become 
heavier with clean cropping. One 
cubic foot of virgin sod weighed 65 
pounds and contained 60 per cent 
pore space. One cubic foot of the 
same soil cultivated for 40 years 
weighed 82 pounds and contained 
50 per cent pore space. 

Good, level land, as well as roll- 
ing land, profits from a conserva- 
tion cropping system. 


On the rich Mississippi River 
soils at the Northeast Louisiana Ex- 
periment Station a six-year average 
of cotton alone was 1,157 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. The average 
for the same period where vetch 
was used as a soil-improving crop 
was 2,188 pounds. 

At St. Joseph, La., cotton in a ro- 
tation with corn yielded an average 
of 993 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre. In a rotation with corn and 
soybeans, with all residue turned 
under in the fall, cotton averaged 
2,052 pounds an acre. 


Would trashy tillage pay? 


Here are some facts. 


We hear and read much about 


stubble mulch or trashy tillage. This 
is a very important soil-and-water- 
conserving measure. Increases in 
crop production do not usually re- 
sult immediately, however. We 
need to find out more about the 
merits of stubble mulch tillage. 


Dees Trashy Tillage Pay? 


Clemson, S. C., results show that 
the average per cent run-off from a 
mulch -farmed area (cover crop 
mulched) was 4.38 . . . as compared 
to 12.53-from a plowed area (cover 
crop turned under). Run-off from 
a plowed area with no cover crop 
was 30.48 per cent. 


The yields of corn for a five-year 
period from the mulch areas have 
been equal to or better than yields 
from areas where the preceding 
cover crops were turned into the 
soil by conventional plowing. Cover 
crops. used were vetch and rye, 
crimson clover, crotalaria, and Kobe 
lespedeza. 


Place for Sericea and Kudzs 
Of perennial legumes adapted for 
use in conservation cropping sys 
tems on upland soils in areas receiv- 
ing as much as 40 inches of rain- 
fall, Lespedeza sericea and kudzu 
are the best we know of to date. 

These two legumes afford excel- 
lent erosion control and provide an 
abundant mulch. Their extensive 
root systems improve soil tilth and 
add large amounts of organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen. Also, sericea 
kudzu both are good hay and graz 
ing crops. 

At the Tennessee Experiment 
Station a piece of land was produc 
ing 30 bushels corn to the acre. 
land was planted to sericea 


three years and the sericea was cut 
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njoy Radio 
Static-Free 


with Zenith’s New 
Super-Sensitive FM 


Gets more stations, better — because 
it's far more sensitive than the average 
of 16 other makes Zenith® has tested! 
Gets your favorite programs where static 
and cross-talk spoil reception with ordinary 
tadios, and where many other FM sets 
fail. Plus sports, news, weather, market re- 
ports, music not carried by AM stations! 


Also, Zenith’s exclusive FM tuning 
circuits prevent station drifting and fad- 
ing. Zenith-built speakers bring you all of 
FM’s superior tone beauty. And Zenith’s 
built-in FM antenna permits you to just 
plug in and play. No outside aerial needed 
in primary signal areas! 


Get a thrilling demonstration 
ot your Zenith dealer’s—today! 





New Zenith “Super-Symphony” 
Most sensational table radio in Zenith his- 
tory. Super-Sensitive FM plus Long-Distance 
AM. Super-powered. Huge DialSpeaker. 
Walnut plastic cabinet. AC-DC. 4 * 

Only $7] 39 


New Zenith “Major” 
Super-Sensitive FM 
only. Terrific perform- 
er, with big set power 
and tone. Walnut plas- 
tic cabinet. AC-DC. 


Only $3.995* 


*Price subject to change without notice. 
West Coast and far South price slightly higher 
on “‘Super-Symphony.’ © 1980 


Bae 





on ous RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
# 30 Years of ‘’Know-How’’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 








Wateh for the Trademark on every article you buy. 
The Manufacturers’ Trademark Is Your Protection. 


ee 








TAWA Buzz Master 


TMODELS—$99 up 
offer ever made by 
bor and largest firm in 
business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
Model to fit yom neode and your pocketbook. En- 
ation experts. Send for FREE 

in our 46th year. 
MFG. CO., 1-022 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 





for hay. The first corn crop after 
sericea yielded 72.1 bushels per 
acre. Ten years after sericea this 
improved land was still yielding 
33.6 bushels per acre. 


Many instances are known where 
farmers have increased corn and 
cotton yields several-fold by using 
sericea or kudzu in the cropping 
system. 

One of the most promising grass 
and crop systems is the rice-pasture 
rotation developed by Dr. W. B. 
Sturgis and R. K. Walker of the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. This rotation usually con- 
sists of two years of rice and three 
years of pasture (white clover and 
Dallis grass, or Kobe lespedeza and 
oats). It is a great improvement 
over the rice-idle land rotation. The 
rotation produces high yields of 
beef while the land is in pasture. 
Rice yields have been increased by 
more than 11 barrels of rice per 
acre following these improved pas- 
tures. This increase was obtained 
without using fertilizer on the rice. 


Can You Beat This? 





HATE to tell this story because 
I don’t want to get in trouble 
with “Uncle Sam,” but... 

Uncle Syke believed in planting 
things when the “sign was jist rite.” 
He had an awfully rich spot on a 
steep hillside, just above his favorite 
fishing place on the creek. 


When the sign was right, he went 
out one morning and planted pota- 
toes before dinner, and went back 
after dinner to fish. In baiting his 
hook, he accidentally stuck the 
pole in a hill of potatoes. Potatoes 
came rolling down into the creek, 
and washed on to the river. As the 
creeks, rivers, and backwater spread 
out, everyone began raking out po- 
tatoes and sending them to market. 
The market was soon overloaded, 
but the potatoes kept rolling and 
people kept sending them in. 
Of course, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture didn’t know that all the po- 
tatoes came from Uncle Syke’s little 
hillside patch, but this is the true 
story of the Government's difficulty 
with “potato politics.” 
And you know what? Uncle Syke 
let all them ’taters get away while 
he was fishing and, by cracky, he 
had to buy ’taters for supper! 

Mrs. D. D. Sheeran, 
Breckinridge County, Ky. 


Editor's Note.—We pay $5 for the 
best “tall story” printed each issue. 





What’s the best one you know? 
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X-RAY TEST REVEALS 


No-rip back — Pre-mold 
one piece quarter (with- 
ovt backstay) means 
greater flexibility and 

ankle comfort. 


Stuffed yu 's—Genu- 
ine cowhides specially 
treated, making them 
resistant to barnyard 
acids, m water. 


GREATER WORK SHOE COMFORT.. 
LONGER WORK SHOE WEAR 


Special 3-way arch 
cushion — Supports 
arch, absorbs shock; 
cushions each step; 
fights foot fatigue. 


Genuine Goodyear welt 
or nailed construction— 
Sole and upper securely 
joined together to resist 
the roughest wear. 


Ovtsoles and Insoles— 
Solid leather insoles. 
Outsoles of long-wear- 
ing ocak bend leather 
or durable composition. 


All leather in vital parts 
—For strength and com- 

ble wear, nothing 
surpasses genuine cow- 
hide. every pre gvar- 
anteed all leather in 
vital parts. 


Steel shank — Strong 
reinforcement for the 
arch to give supporting 
comfort. 


Heavy solid leather 
molded counter — 
comfort 





Saeed te aly You can’t beat facts when it comes to judg- 
su; ond ec ju 
beck part of your foot, ing value. That’s why value-wise heat 


everywhere insist on Peters Diamond Brand 
Work Shoes. See your dealer. Let him show 
you the facts about Diamond Brand’s quality 
and comfort features—the facts that make 
Diamond Brand your best dollar-for-dollar 
work shoe buy. . 


Priced from $4.45 to $9.95 
No. 4221-2. This all-purpose w 


Slant top — Permits shoe 
to be laced to top with- 
out pinch around the 
ankle, 


O09 9999 ONO 









ork 
shoe carries es 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Pliable Brown Elk-finished leather 

» id er insole and out- 
sole. Rubber heel. Genuine Goodyear 
welt construction. 


No. 3408-1. This heavy duty shoe 
corries features 1, 2, 6, 8. Brown 
Retan upper. Full double toe. Solid 
er insole; jvil !~ather mid-sole; 
heavy duty, black composition out- 
sole. Strongest brass plated nailed 
construction. Rubber heel. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
To the wearer who finds paper or fibre- 
board in the heels, insoles or counters 
of a pair of Peters Diamond Brand Work 





te 


Ne. 3253. This My plain 
toe shoe carries features 1, 
2, 6, 8. Black Retan upper. 
Solid leather insole and mid- 
sole. Rubber heel. Nailed 
construction. 








Shoes, we guarantee to refund the full 
tee price and, in addition to the re- 
will replace the shoes free of charge. 
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. hog feeders . . . silos . 
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Ze Can a Fishboat 
Help You Farm? 


Nor A CHANCE, you say? But wait! Like 
hundreds of thousands of other boats, this 
go-to-sea tuna clipper is built with ExTERIOR 
PLYWooD. And plywood can help you. It’s the 
modern real wood panel material—light, 
° strong, rigid, puncture-proof, kick-proof. 
Exterior plywood is rugged, durable, with 
completely waterproof bond (proved on the 
high seas)! Easy to work with ordinary car- 
are tools, it builds barns and grain bins 
. farm homes. See 
your nearest retail lumber dealer! 


Get This Booklet 





Twenty-eight pages of facts 
about plywood on the farm. 
Yours for only 10¢ (USA only). 
Write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, 308 Tacoma Bidg., 
Tacoma 2, Wash, 


Exterior Type 








FOR FUN ON THE FARM 
AND FOR PEST CONTROL TOO! 

























Shoot with 
“half the cost, 
twice the fun" 
with a husky, re- 
liable .20 cal. Sheri- 
don that really packs a 
““wallop.** Ideal for small 
gome. Uses free air, low-cost 
emmunition. Has exclusive 
automatic safety; rust-proof 
borrel. Controlled power and 
@mazing accuracy permits 
@se anywhere. No fire hazard. 


Q\ FREE! See the Sheridan ot your 
Ss Dealer's; or, write for free folder, 


SHERIDAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 220-E, Racine, Wis. 


The Finest Line of Pneumatic Rifles Ever Built 











SAVE TIME, WORK, MONEY! 


Saw 


PEPPY PAL” TRACTORS 


tre ideal for farm, Many OM = fe 
four. cil Operate on a few cents an 


‘or rr Both riding and 

vate, harror quickly and easily plow, 

colton harrow, disk, bulldoze, spray, 
haol, grind, sew wood, ete 

Low F: FACTORY pmeas Buy di 

or thru your dealer Year’s og ee 


Four 
om Ay ee tor tn wheelbase, 
| ay lectrie starter. Walking 






a Vince 


Finest gasoline-powered chain saw 
for all tree work, wood cutting, etc. 
Weighs only 25 lbs., develops full 
3 hp. Starts instantly. Cuts in any 
position — take it anywhere. 
















WRITE FOR LITERATURE 






McCULLOCH MOTORS dey Fell o tree like 
6101 W. Century Bivd F thin 30 cond 4 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


NATIONWIDE SALES & SERVICE acne 











“How To Make Money from Farm Weedlends” 
FREE Includes facts and figures, illustrations, ot 
PAGE estimating tables. Sent free on req 
6- obligation. Write for Farm Manual #495. 
MANUAL McCULLOCH MOTORS Corporation 
6101 W.Century Bivd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. Dept. CF 























WITH YOUR NAME 
ON IT! 


Sulton 


TARP OF 1,000 USES 


You get a card with each Fulton Tarp, 
for ordering your name plate and ink for 
marking your tarp, also other property you 
wish to protect from loss. Tell your ler 
you want £ » the triple strength, long- 
lasting tarp with your name on it. If he 
can’t supply you — write us. 

FREE Size Chart and Booklet 

Gives correct size ~~ trucks, machinery, etc. 

tg 03 how to use liris for profit on 

the f ‘arm. Send card rode for your copy. 

























VER now and then I 
get to go on a trip 
with the editor of this 
paper. One time it was to 
Mexico and then again to 
Canada. Sometimes it’s closer home. 
And sometimes you find the most 
interestin’ things close to home. 

Did you know that the air all over 
Arkansas is full of fertilizer? That’s 
what they told me down at El 
Dorado where I went with the edi- 
tor of this paper. 

They took me and the editor 
through this plant and showed us 
how it was done. There wasn’t much 
you could see except acres of ma- 
chinery almost everywhere. 


“Just blow your breath in 
there,” said the fellow, pointin’ to 
where the air was goin’ in, “and it, 
will be fertilizer when it comes out 
at the other end of the plant.” 

“Oh, oh!” thought I to myself. 
“Now he’s noticed it, too. Marthy 
must of been right when she said 
my breath smelled powerful bad.” 
I blowed in it just to help them 
along. But when I got to where 
they was puttin’ the fertilizer in 
sacks, I couldn’t tell there was no 
smell to it. That must be mighty 
fine machinery they've got. 


They must be makin’ a awful 
lot of this fertilizer. If I recollect 
right, they said they made 600 tons 
of it the day before. I wondered if 
there was any danger of their run- 
nin’ out of air. “Don’t worry about 
that,” says the man. “As fast as we 
use up Arkansas air, more rushes in 
from Louisiana, Mississippi, and all 
the states around us. That’s all good 
air, and just as free, too.” 





Unless I overlooked 
something, these folks 
was makin’ four kinds of 
fertilizer out of the air, 
One they called ammo- 
nium nitrate. One was ammonium 
sulphate. These looked like pretty, 
white salt. Another one they said 
was a gas, but they packed it down 
so tight in a tank car they said it 
turned liquid. They say a lot of 
farmers has been usin’ this kind here 
of late. They just called.it ammonia, 
Then they had what they called 


ammonia liquor. 


“I reckon this is about the only 
thing in the world like it,” says I to 
the editor of this paper as we was 
leavin’. 

“No, sir,” says he. “There’s a big 
plant in Virginia, one in West Vir- 
ginia, one in Kansas, and one or two 
in Texas that I know about offhand, 
And one’s a buildin’ in Mississippi.” 

“Do you mean to tell me they've 
got fertilizer in the air over all them 
places?” says I. 

“Sure,” says he, “three-fourths of 
all the air everywhere is nitrogen, 
But you've go to catch it and tie it 
down before you can use it to grow 
crops. That’s what these big plants 
is for, to catch it and use it to grow 
bigger crops.” 

I know you won't blame me for 
not explainin’ to you all the things 
I seen in this plant and don’t under- 
stand. It sure was a sight to see and 
I’m proud to of gone along with the 
editor. I bet you he don’t do much 
more explainin’ about what he seen 
there than I’ve done. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





You Can Still Get Menaboni Flower Covers 


RDERS continue to roll in for 

framing copies of our March 
Menaboni flower cover. Within two 
weeks after the edition went in the 
mails, we had over 11,000 orders. 
Many subscribers want also the 
Menaboni flower cover (see below) 
we ran last May. The two make nice 
companion pictures. The 15,000 ex- 
tra copies we printed of last May’s 
cover were sold out months ago. We 


3 
et 





are pleased to announce that we are 
having it reprinted. Order your 
copies of both covers from Serv- 
ice Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
at nearest office — Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis, or Birmingham. Single 
copies are 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. Group orders may include 
both May and March covers. 
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VIGOROUS GROWTH. 





“Outlook for 1950 Extremely Good... 


Impressive Gains . . . Vigorous Growth” 


At the end of 1949, Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, made the following report to President Truman 
regarding business conditions and outlook in the South. 


The Southeast: This area had fewer difficulties with business 
adjustments in 1949 than other areas. Industrial gains made by 
the South are most impressive. Over-all impression of South- 
eastern economy is that of UNUSUAL STRENGTH AND 


The Southwest: Conditions here are typified by an extremely 
prosperous agriculture and remarkable developments in new in- 
dustrial fields as aircraft, chemicals, primary metals, metal fabri- 
cation, machinery. These conditions support growth in business 
volume throughout the retail and service fields and add to the 
number of establishments. The business situation in the South- 
west both currently and in THE OUTLOOK FOR 1950 IS 
EXTREMELY GOOD. Great optimism regarding future growth. 








The South Outgained the Nation 


_ (Continued from page 19) 


industrial jobs in the South the past 
10 years. 

Today there are more than 50,- 
000 factories in operation in the 
South. These plants employ about 
2,750,000 workers who are paid 
more than $3 billion annual wages. 


But, in addition to the wealth 
that these industries bring to the 
region in wages and salaries, they 
contribute even more in the pro- 
cessing of farm products and na- 
tural resources. By converting these 
products and re- 


more than 75 cents an hour. But 
two-thirds of the workers covered, 
something like 900,000, live in the 
South. The salary increases of these 
workers will amount to more than 
$200 million in 1950. 

Along with farmers, factory work- 
ers share the honor and distinction 
of being the nation’s greatest 
wealth-makers. Both create jobs for 
others; both add to general busi- 
ness activities; both increase the 
earnings of all workers in the lo- 
calities in which they live. 

Because of 








sources into the © Dey cans @ higher incomes of 
forms in which ron farmers and the 
they are pur- SALE large number of 
chased by con- new industrial 
sumers, more workers, it is no 
than $9 billion @— @ surprise to dis- 
is added annually HENS & FEATHER cover that the 
to the value or SALE SALE South ranked far 





selling price of 
the materials. 

Adding wages 
to the increased value that comes 
as a result of manufacturing, the 
South’s factories now contribute, 
each year, more than $12 billion 
to the region’s income. 

Much of this income goes, direct- 
ly or indirectly, into the pockets 
and bank accounts of farmers. Not 
only do many factories buy farm 
products for processing, but all fac- 
tory workers. spend part of their 
wages for food. This explains, for 
example, why the milk sales, in 
Southern cities have increased, on 
an average, 100 per cent since 1940. 


In reviewing gains in manufac- 
turing, it is interesting and impor- 
tant to note that a new federal law 
went into effect this year which 
makes 75 cents an hour the mini- 
mum wage in factories. On the basis 
of the 40-hour week, this new rate 
means a minimum weekly wage of 
$30, or about $125 a month, or 
$1,500 a year. Only 1,500,000 
workers in the nation will be affect- 
ed by the law—in other words, all 
the remainder of the nation’s fac- 


_ tory workers were already getting 





above the nation- 





al average in gen- 
eral business gains 
during the past 10 years. 

Measuring gains ‘in terms of the 
number of business firms in opera- 
tion, the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, gives the 
following percentage increases for 
all kinds and types of business en- 
terprises for the five-year period, 
1944-49. In the paragraphs below, 
percentage gains are given for the 
nation as a whole, for the South- 
east, and for the Southwest. 

Building Construction: The United 
States, 116 per cent; Southeast, 185 
per cent; Southwest, 227 per cent. 

Wholesale Trade: The USA, 41 per 
cent; the Southeast, 67 per cent; the 
Southwest, 69 per cent. 

Retail Trade: The USA, 22 per eent; 
the Southeast, 31 per cent; the South- 
west, 31 per cent. 

Finance and Real Estate: The USA, 
11 per cent; the Southeast, 37 per cent; 
the Southwest, 45 per cent. 

Public Utilities: The USA, 56 per 
cent; the Southeast, 72 per cent; the 
Southwest, 77 per cent. 

Editor's Note. — Having discussed 
the last decade in this month’s feature, 
Dr. Chapman next month looks ahead 
at Southern prospects for prosperity 
for the next 10 years. 
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Your Child Takes 30,000 Steps a Day!* 








Be a wise mother... 


ow G0 Goord : 


“BUILT FOR ACTION’ SHOES 
for Boys and Girls 


Red Goose Shoes are truly “BUILT FOR ACTION” — 
they’re stout and sturdy, for long wear; they’re flexible, for 
free-moving feet! Growing feet get roomy support from 
exclusive Red Goose design. And extra reinforcements at 
points of strain help maintain proper fit. Join the fast-growing 
number of wise mothers who insist on Red Goose Shoes 

for looks, for wear, for value. Your child will like 
their smart style, their free-and-easy comfort! 
“HALF THE FUN OF HAVING FEET IS WEARING 
RED GOOSE SHOES” 


















Consult your Classified Phone Direc- 
tory or write for the name ef your 
nearest Red Goose or Friedman- 
Shelby dealer. 


Style 3314 





Style 3313-1 






Style 3641 
Available with green, 
brown or red saddle. 


RED GOOSE DIVISION © INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY © ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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Wits the chores VGH 7R Ne. 
ave done 











Now! A genuine Motorola auto radio for 
your pickup truck or family car at a 
budget radio price! Yet, the new “400” 
delivers unfailing big power over i" 
roughest country roads—Golden Voice 7 
tone is richer than ever! And 
Motorola’s extra selectivity brings 
faraway stations through yas 
jel 400" 
strong local programs. 
Visit your dealer for a $3Q% 
demonstration! 












Lots of power- 
Golden Voice Tone 
finest of all portables 









For folks who want the very best in portable radios, “y 

it’s Motorola’s 6L1. Plays everywhere (often on | 

v u” where most portables fail to play at all)—plays Model 6L1 ?P. 
NEW Jewel Box on house current or its own batteries. Sure, steady . * od 
power. Full, rich tone. Handsome plastic beauty $39% eon 

in green and gold. See... hear it, today! Exten 





portable 





How the gals this P 
love its smart looks—its big _ 





voice and full tone! Plays instantly on AC/DC 
current or batteries. Built-in 

“loop” antenna. Ebony plas- Model $9995" 
tic with jade and gold. sn 







Portables 










AZ the new 












for living room 
tone as you ride 


Motorola’s Golden Voice ‘‘800’’ . . . the 
world’s finest auto radio plays with 
new tonal beauty and smacking big 
power wherever you drive! Push 
button tuning. Special control heads 













Television 

















to fit and match most cars. haan . fe. or ————— 

Attractive new styling. ee Mie >) POEL fT 139 PS 

Give the “800” a look and $79* ih ee 9 fons r 

listen at your dealer’s! . a - ~4 \% b Prices subject to change withow aim 
— * Prices slightly higher in south ond 


20 years of electronic achievements guarantee Motorola high quality 2 
MOTOROLA INC., 4545 AUGUSTA BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOMS 
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My Favorite Flowers: 
| How I Grow Them 








This magic game of “favorites” brought us such a wealth of 


flower know-how we could get only a portion of it in this 


month. Even when women can’t speak the same language, 


they can enjoy fidwers together. And now, pleasant read- 


ing to you with this flower roll call around the South. 


By SALLIE HILL, Editor 


AY has come to be the traditional 
month for giving flowers to our moth- 
ers. This month, however, we are 
ing roses to all mothers and to all our 
gaders. In fulfillment of the foregoing, see 
beautiful cover and the. compelling and 
ative rose article prepared by Avis 
s. But this is only our first course. Twelve 
erous readers join me in presenting a 
mixed bouquet” of pertinent pointers on 
flower growing. Right out of their personal 
experience comes these tips, the results of 
our own visits and letters. 











“We are following a five-year plan for 
our home beautification,” commented Mrs. 
J. P. Fisher, as we strolled about a wide 
expanse of open green lawn bordered by 
blooming flowers and trees. “The Mississippi 
Extension Service is cooperating with us on 
this project,” she continued. Referring to the 
rambler roses on the fence, this Coahoma 
County (Miss.) homemaker observed: “We 
shall have to take up every other plant; 12 
feet is close enough for climbing roses in this 
section. We now have 500 gladioli, but we 
expect to have 1,000. . .. Our border of crape 
myrtle on the driveway is another pride and 
joy.” We looked over the new outdoor living 





room which has a concrete floor, fireplace, 
and a brick wall flanked by cherry laurel. The 
Fishers plan a lot of outside summer enter- 
taining and Scout cookery here. 

“The lantana is one of the most satisfac- 
tory plants I’ve ever had,” reports Mrs. J. C. 
Clore, Madison County, Va. “It blooms 
from early spring until frost. I take my plants 
up and put them in the cellar in the winter.” 


Mrs. L. E. Stewart, Henry County, Ga., 
grows dahlias for her own pleasure and to 
give friends and church. She also sells a few 
flowers and bulbs. 

The Henry County homemaker shares the 
know-how that she has learned through the 
years. “I don’t do all the digging some folks 
do. Instead, my husband plows a furrow 
about 1 foot deep. Then I use the following 
mixture: a handful of wood ashes, a farm 
shovelful of well rotted cow manure, 2 or 3 
tablespoons cotton (Continued on page 88) 























— ~ . 





> 7 


“The yard will be a glorious sight in season 
if there is a goodly sprinkling of bulbs,” ad- 
vises Mrs. C. E. Myers, Hanover County, Va. 


“I’m a beginner in rooting camellias. The 
ones I have are on grafted stock,” reports 
Mrs. John Miller, Wileox County, Ala. 


“J have had as many as 150 blossoms on 
one hydrangea plant,” happily declared Mrs. 
C. M. Birmingham, Macon County, Ala. 
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| edad on your Easter Bonnet and go 
see your Easy dealer! 

Let him show youthe one washer that 
really makes nt cleaning Easy... 
the new Easy Spindrier with 3-minute 
Automatic Spin-rinse! 

Easy alee washes things you’d 
never dream of putting in any ordinary 
washer. Blankets are fluffy-like-new... 
spun perms ha in 3 minutes! Easy 
won’t wad padding of comforters... 

ets slipcovers so uniformly damp-dry, 
they can dry to fit right on the sofa! 

































Easy’s two thrifty tubs work togeth- 
er. One tub washes while the other 
double-rinses, then spins things 25% 
drier than a wringer. Everything’s 
lighter to hang up and dries faster! 
Live hot suds are saved for next load. 
And Easy is portable! Just roll it to 
any sink. No set tubs needed. 

So Easy to buy on Easy terms. See 
this great new Easy Spindrier in 
spring-cleaning action at your Easy 
dealers today! Easy Washing Machine 
Corporation. Syracuse 1, New York. 


SAFELY WASHES 
“EXTRAS” 

you shouldn't 
trust to any 
other washer! 
Blankets... 
Sweaters... 
Slipcovers... 
Costly Woolen 
Sport Shirts... 





Draperies... 
Comforters 





FREE 
AT EASY DEALERS 


@ New booklet packed 
with latest ideas and rec- 
ommendations of lead- 
ing home economists 
for betterhome launder- 
ing, care and storage of 
Spring cleaning wash- 
ables. Get your free 
copy from any Easy 
dealer or mail coupon 
with 10¢ now! 












eeeeeeee 


(Or get your copy free from your Easy dealer.) 


Easy Washing Machine Corp., Dept. P-1, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your new booklet “Easy Tips to make Spring 
Cleaning Easy.” I enclose 10¢ for postage and handling. 


Sere eeeereeeeeeeee 
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Sheer Curtains... — 










My Favorite Flowers 
(Continued from page 87) 


fertilizer, and I also add about 2 
tablespoons lime.” 
Mrs. Stewart puts a handful of 


this mixture where each plant is to _ 


be; covers mixture with plain dirt 
(taking care that mixture does not 
touch bulbs), and places the bulbs 
flat. The first cover is only 2 inches 
deep. As the plants grow, they are 
covered gradually. “After each 
rain, I break the crust on top of the 
ground,” reports this homemaker. 
“If commercial fertilizer is used 
later as sidedressing, use sparingly 
and place it 10 inches 
from the plant. If you 
begin watering, you'll 
have to keep it up,” 
Mrs. Stewart advises. 

In Gadsden County, 
Fla., Mrs. Ruby Wom- 
ack (a successful tobac- 
co farmer) told me how 
she used the tobacco 
stems for a mulch on 
roses. She controls mil- 
dew and thrip on both 
roses and azaleas with a 
sulphur spray. Mrs. 
Womack is going for- 
ward with a five-year 
landscaping plan to 
plant azaleas around a 
pond. “In July each 
year I root azalea cut- 
tings. I press a limb 
down, sprinkle a little 
soil over it, and place a 
brick on it.” 

Mrs. C. E. Myers, president of 
the Virginia Federation of Home 
Demonstration Clubs, has a very 
definite flower preference. “From 
the grower’s angle, I take bulbs 
every time,” says this Hanover 
County homemaker. “Even gladioli 
come under this heading and take 
considerable punishment in the way 
of neglect. Of course, giving proper 
attention to anything that grows 
pays big dividends, but with bulbs, 
I have flowers for the least expend- 
ed time and energy over the longest 
number of years. And how they do 
multiply! I have a ‘bulb raising’ in 
some portion of the garden almost 
every summer and have quantities 
to give away. So far, they have 
found spots in gardens from Long 
Island, N. Y., to Tacoma, Wash. I 
sent a large quantity to Chicago 
where they made a big color splash 
in the yard of a retired missionary. 
The latest bushel went to the little 
one-room schools of a mountainous 
county it West Virginia.” 


“I am a beginner in rooting 
camellias,” reports Mrs. John Miller, 
Wilcox County, Ala. “The ones I 
have are on grafted stock. I have 
some in process of rooting. I am 
using a rooting system worked out 
and successfully used by our as- 
sistant county agent, Frank Barnett. 
It is practical and can be done by 
a beginner. 

“Use a zinc tub with bottom out 
or holes in bottom. Place it in the 
shade and put 1% inches coarse 
gravel in the bottom. On this put 7 
inches of builder’s sand or pure 
sand, It is very necessary to tamp 


Sika athe 


Mrs. Alfred Mohler, Augusta County, Va., en- 
joys several varieties of hollyhocks. 
they are easy to grow in almost any kind of soil. 

















sand to a firm bed. Cuttings may be 7 
made from June 15 through Feb. 7 
ruary. Use only current year’s © 
growth. Cut as soon as wood will 7 
snap, rather than bend, or when ~ 
buds from new growth have formed, 7 
It is better to get growth where five 
or six leaves have formed. Make an ~ 
angling cut just below the last bud, 7 
The growth is more active there, 7 
Remove all leaves except top two, ~ 
The leaves should be cut off % of an ~ 
inch from the stem. Dip big end of ~ 
cutting into water about 1 inch ~ 


gh Bites 3s ON pethes 


She says 


deep. Then dip that portion of stem 
in a commercial hormone rooting 
preparation. (This may be bought 
at any seed store.) Tap gently to 
knock excess off. Make opening in 
sand large enough to put about 
three-fourths of cutting in sand. Be 
careful not to scrub off rooting prep- 
aration when inserting cutting. 
Press sand firmly around cutting, 
Water thoroughly. Then cover with 
a glass jar. Water regularly to pre- 
vent sand from drying out. Cutting 
should be rooted in four to six 
months. Do not use artesian water © 
if any other is available. Surface 
well, branch, or rain water is better. > 


“Among my favorite camellias © 
are Alba Plena, Pink Star, Mrs. 7 
Charles Cobb, Debutante, and > 


Purpledawn.” 35 
ee 






“The hydrangea is my chosew 
flower,” observed Mrs. C. M. Bie) 
mingham, of Macon County, Ala., a 7 
she pointed out a large plant cov” 
ered with rich, showy blossoms” 
“Hydrangeas are easy to grow, the ~ 
blossoms last a long time (double ~ 
blossom is her favorite), and they — 
bloom profusely from spring t ¥ 
frost,” she explained. “I use com-7 
post in early spring, and a small) 
amount of 6-8-4 fertilizer. In ex) 
tremely dry weather I water plants 
only in late afternoon. I started my @ 
plants from cuttings set out in early) 
spring. I like the hydrangea as # 
cut plant because it lasts such @ 
long time.” 

“Buttercups and narcissuses ame 
my favorite flowers,” writes Mrs 
T. C. Dozier of Robertson County, ~ 


(Continued on page 102) 
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PERFECTION OIL RANGE; 3 


_the intense heat of a High-Power burner will perk a 
cold water! 


Th Db | Think of i - 
© 6-cup pot of coffee in 6 to 8 minutes. even starting with 
“whistling ’ reakettle! 


Imagine . - - YOU can play tunes with a 
ickly High-Power burners respond to control 


Such Heat Colne’! That's how qui 
® from searing heat to low simmer in VY second! 
a’s most perfect com 


The High -Power burner is one of the worl 
ces! No soot -- no odor! Pots and pans stay bright, 


Spotlenoly teow Cheam ! pbustion yr 
kitchens clean! 
s! And, this fast, wonderful heat 


A 400° oven in just 6 minute 
It’s the “live”, constantly- moving kind of heat that 


Od whak a Bako! stays fresh’ 
gives you perfect results, always! 


s attachable * ‘No- 
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broils both sides 
roil chops, steaks, 


deliciously all over! 


Turn” broiler 


Perfection’s famou 


ene 
Put Broiling fof meat at once: 
— 
* pacon, sausage and meat cakes evenly, 
For beautiful, full-color folder, Y, . 
ww amy 7155-8 Platt Ave. + Clevel 
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That Other You Could 





Lose His Love! 





Your husband loves the real you—happy, poised, 
confident of your intimate feminine hygiene. Don’t let 
doubts, misgivings, inhibitions create another you! 


a sure of feminine daintiness 
when you douche regularly with 
“Lysol.” 


“Lysol” cleanses the vaginal canal 
even in the presence of mucous matter. 
No makeshifts like soap, salt or soda 
can possibly act the same way! 


“Lysol” is the famous disinfectant 
with amazing, proved power to kill 
germ-life quickly on contact! 


Yet, gentle, non-caustic “‘Lysol”’ will 
not harm delicate tissue. Correct douch- 


Preferred 3r/ over any 
other liquid preparation for 
Feminine Hygiene! 





ing solution in the simple directions on 
every bottle. Many doctors advise pa- 
tients to douche regularly with “Lysol,”: 
just to insure daintiness alone, and to 
use it as often as needed. No greasy 
aftereffect. 


Don’t take chances! Don’t let neglect 
create a “‘dual personality”’. . . another 
you, full of doubts, misgivings and in- 
hibitions! Don’t let that other you de- 
stroy your love! 


Get “Lysol” brand disinfectant to- 
day, and use it regularly. 


Brand Disinfectant 





REG. US. PAT OFF. 
Product of Lehn & Fink 


A Concentrated Germ-Killer 





I Conquered My 


Fear of Childbirth 


By Mary Eleanor Weller 


One of our home editors dropped by to see the writer of 


this article and her new baby not long ago. The young 


mother readily agreed to share her happy and almost 


painless experience with other prospective mothers. 


HAD my last baby without the 

help of any drugs and with so 
little pain and so much joy that I 
want to share the secret of this new 
method with other women. 

Until this last experience, I, like 
most women, had heard too many 
terrible stories of the process of 
birth. And, too, I remember vividly 
the misery of my own first confine- 
ment. I had been frightened and 
bewildered. I had instinctively 
tightened a gainst the muscular 
action which began to take posses- 
sion of me, though it continued re- 
lentlessly. I wanted to turn back! I 
forgot my dreams for the baby. 
Drugs given me at intervals con- 
fused my thoughts, but did not 
seem to ease the throbbing within 
me that steadily increased. 


When I awakened afterwards, 
I was sick and could not clearly re- 
call why I was there. Then my hand 
passed over my flattened stomach 
and I knew the rapture that should 
have accompanied me all along. 
Ashamedly I asked, “Is it a boy or 
girl?” When they brought my baby 
girl to me, I marveled, but could not 
fully believe that this was the same 
life that had moved within me for 
so long. I already felt cheated of a 
fragment of her infancy. I had not 
heard the first cry, and others had 
seen and held her before her own 
mother had! I thought of labor and 





delivery as inevitably dreadful, 
however much I loved my child. 

Then, not long after I got home, 
I happened to read a magazine arti- 
cle about natural childbirth. This 
natural childbirth is neither hypno- 
tism nor merely a matter of will 
power; rather, it is a logical, confi- 
dent training to cooperate with na- 
ture’s actions, so that there will be 
little pain and so that the mother 
may thrillingly assist in bringing 
into the world the being she has 
nurtured for so many months. This 
idea seemed wonderful to me, but I 
did not yet believe it possible. 


When I became pregnant 
again, after the death of my first 
child, I needed all of the comfort 
and hope I could find, and I turned 
to a serious consideration of this new 
approach. 

I discussed it with my doctor. I 
asked only that he specify on my 
chart that I be allowed to proceed 
without drugs until either I asked 
for them, or he thought it necessary 
for me to have them. I did not ask 
him to give any more of his busy 
time. I wanted to be dependent 
upon myself. If I failed to go 
through with it, I would have only 
myself involved, and would not 
have wasted any more than my 
share of his efforts. 


I bought a book written by the 
English doctor who had started this 
system, and who put it into practice 


Mrs. Weller and Baby Laurie, who is now 13 months old. 
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in hospitals here as well as abroad. 
] didn’t have access to these hos- 
pitals for my training, but the book 
was clearly and sympathetically 
written. I became convinced of the 
practicalness and the satisfaction 
this method offered over the old 
way in which the mother feels like 
a helpless victim. 


I read carefully. I learned that 
fear, conscious or unconscious, 
creates tension in the mother. And 
this tightening against the auto- 
matic insistent action of nature 
causes unnecessary pain. This pain 
increases the fear, which increases 
the tension, which in turn increases 
the pain again. I learned exactly 
what takes place at every stage of 
confinement. I learned exercises to 
ease the little discomforts of preg- 
nancy, and to strengthen muscles 
for their final work. I learned to re- 
lax so completely that I fell asleep 
easily at night, despite my bulk. 


As the time approached, I not 
only took the mild exercises de- 
scribed, but I was careful of my diet 
and routine, and struggled to main- 
tain an even disposition. Through 
this helpful care, I felt and looked 
better than I had for years. 


Gradually I became free of my 
old fears and acquired a new con- 
fidence. I began to long to partici- 
pate in this child’s coming into the 
world, so that all these unforgettable 
details would belong to me forever. 


One night a vague premonition 
prompted me to pack my little suit- 
case, eat lightly, and go to bed 
early. Soon I was awakened by the 
familiar grip of dilating pains, which 
my training had taught me to call 
“contractions.” I lay there counting. 
I marveled that the moment had 
come. Now and then a lonely doubt 
shot through me, but after awhile I 
got up, dressed, called my doctor, 
waked my husband, and we went to 
the hospital. It was a busy night in 
the maternity room, and I was put 
to bed in a labor room shared with 
another young woman. She was only 
half-conscious and screaming. I re- 
membered my own uncontrollable 
screaming when my first child was 
bom. I felt strong and wise now, 
being at the mercy of no white uni- 
form with a needle. I held it within 
my power to help in the accomplish- 
ment of this last effort that separat- 
ed my baby from my arms. 


I lay quiet for hours, breath- 
ing deeply, relaxing, and “leaning 
into” each contraction as it came. 

een contractions I dozed, or 
thought about home, family, myself 
and the slim figure I would have, 
and most of all, about the baby. I 
e keenly curious now, and al- 

most impatient. I amused myself by 
ing the names to match the 
laces of each nurse that came in. I 
made it a point to smile. I sent 
cheerful messages out to my mother, 
who remembered my first harrow- 
ig experience, and to my husband, 
who had not been with me before. 
Iworried a little about my mother’s 
iy remembering, and about 


ny husband’s bewilderment in the 


ll of father-to-be: Years earlier he 
4 suffered a sudden, severe heart 


attack, and I redoubled my own 
courage by thinking I must not let 
him be distressed at the sight of me. 
I hoped my lipstick was still smooth, 
and my hair not too rumpled. I 
knew my eyes were tired, but I was 
hopeful and proud. 


The woman next to me had 
her baby, and another came to that 
bed. She was rude and insistent to 
the nurses, and cried out hysterical- 
ly even before the contractions had 
begun. I longed to tell her how to 
lie still and limp and patient as each 
contraction came, but I knew that 
at the last minute, such advice 
would only seem foolish to her. She 
had eaten a hearty dinner, and she 
got very sick, and her mother and 
husband ran in and out calling con- 
flicting advice to her and adding to 
the poor girl's discomfort. Soon she 
was gone to the delivery room, and 
there I lay, nearly 12 hours since I 
left home. 


Then, while I wondered how I 
would recognize a “bearing down” 
contraction, the first one came! In- 
stinctively I clutched the head of 
the bed. This one was acute, and it 
utterly exhausted me. I had not re- 
covered from the powerful feel of it 
when another came. This was still 
more a sense of intense pressure 
than of real pain. I thought if this 
took very long I would have to have 
something to ease me. Then a few 
quick successive pains came. I was 
so relaxed, the baby was coming 
quickly. After a moment of relief 
there came a heavy bursting sensa- 
tion. I knew then, precisely, that 
the head had come down. I called— 
no longer calm, but still self-pos- 
sessed—and the nurse came. There 
was a mad rush for the delivery 
room. I helped myself onto the 
table, but wasn’t really much help, 
because I was dazed by the insist- 
ent pressure. 


The nurse at my head offered 
to relieve my weariness with some 
ether, but I wanted to wait awhile. 
I breathed as much fresh air as I 
could. Just then I felt the sudden 
ease of the baby’s leaving my body. 
I was fascinated by the new light- 
ness I felt, but I was tired, and knew 
then why it is called “labor.” I 
obediently drank in the ether fumes 
now and went tumbling down a 
soft, dark corridor into unconscious- 
ness, without hearing the first cry, 
after all. 


In a few minutes I opened my 
eyes as if I had not been asleep at 
all. My husband whispered, “A 
girl!” And Mother echoed, “A girl!” 


I was immediately totally con- , 
scious, and not nauseated, as I 
usually am after any drug. They 
brought the baby to me and my 
pride welled tears into my eyes. 


My debt to the doctors and nurses 
for their kindness should be re- 
corded here, too. Skeptical as most 
of them were of my determination 
to go through with it without drugs, 
their gentleness helped me as no 
drug could have. And their praise 
was one of my many rewards. Here- 
after I will remember childbirth as 
a marvelous offering of all of my- 
self to the miracle of creation. 
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Play safe—keep your mouth and breath more wholesome, sweeter, cleaner—by guard- 





ing against tooth decay and gum troubles both. Never risk halfway dental care. Always use 
doubly-effective Ipana care for healthier teeth, healthier gums—better all-around protec- 


Keep your 
Whole Mouth Wholesome! 


Fight tooth decay and gum troubles with the 
one leading tooth paste specially designed to do both!* 


tion for your whole mouth. 





To enjoy a healthier, more wholesome 
mouth, dentists warn: fight gum troubles 
as well as tooth decay. 


With one famous tooth paste—*with Ipana 
and massage— you can guard your teeth 
and gums BOTH. 

For no other dentifrice has been proved 
more effective than Ipana in fighting tooth 
decay. And no other leading tooth paste is 
specially designed to stimulate gum circu- 
lation — promote healthier gums. 


Get this double protection—keep your 
whole mouth “Ipana Wholesome.” You'll 
enjoy Ipana’s wholesome flavor, too. It’s so 


refreshing! 


IPANA 


For healthier teeth, 



















“1 use Ipana with confidence... 
it’s made by Bristol-Myers,” 
says Barbara Ann March 
of Roselle, N. J. 
Bristol-Myers, makers of Ipana 
Tooth Paste, have worked with 
leading dental authorities for many 
years on scientific studies of the 
teeth and gums. You can use Ipana 
with complete confidence that it 
provides effective care for teeth and 
gums both, It’s another reliable 
Bristol-Myers product, 








NEW! 
Big economy size Ipana saves 
you up to 23¢ 
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about a home like this can now make that 

dream a reality. Imagine it in the spring, 
surrounded by flowering orchards; in the summer, 
framed with the lush foliage and sweet-smelling 
flowers of Southern shrubs; in the fall, with smoke 
curling out of the chimney from a cozy fire in the 
living room; and at Christmas, with a holly wreath 
on the door. 

Colonial homes were built with the kitchen en- 
tirely. detached from the main building to keep 
cooking odors away from the living area and to 
reduce the danger of fire. In this plan we produce 
the same effect by placing the kitchen in a wing. 
In order to make this arrangement efficient, we 


Mie Southerners who have long dreamed 

















SECOND - £LOOR - PLAN 


LINEN 


have placed the washing and storage of dishes 
between the cooking and eating areas. And we 
have provided space for a tea cart in the kitchen 
so that the food may be carried quickly to the 
table. Notice, too, the convenience of having the 
downstairs bathroom near the kitchen as well as 
the bedroom. The farmer in this home does not 
have to walk through the living area before he 
has his shower. The downstairs bedroom is so 
located that it could be used for a study, bedroom, 
or a combination room. The living room, dining 
room, screened porch, and terrace all flow into 
each other, making the entertainment of large 
crowds possible, as well as that of more intimate 
groups. The terrace is lovely for summer teas. 





Leok at These Features 
in Our New Plan 


. Traditional style. 

. A three-generation house. 

Recessed front door. 

Large hall. 

. Central stairs. 

Entrances where needed. 

Large living area. 

. Many possible furniture ar- 
rangements. 

. Downstairs bedroom or s.udy. 

. Convenient traffic paths. 

. Large screened porch. 

. Guest wing (or two-car 
garage). 

. Large, airy kitchen. 

. Convenient laundry area. 

. Two sinks. 

. Convenient dishwashing and 
dish storage. 

. Bath ace, A entrance. 

. Convenient dressing rooms. 

. Privacy for each member of 
family. 

. Planned storage. 
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Each of the three large bedrooms 
upstairs has its own dressing area 
with clothes-hanging space and built- 
in storage. The complete privacy of 
each bedroom is insured by hall and 

- bathrooms between them, and also 
by the placement of windows. Each 
bathroom has its own linen storage, 
one has a closet, and the other has 
cabinets built-in around the lavatory. 
In the hall there is a large closet for 
linen and blankets or general storage. _ 

Guests will welcome the privacy” 
afforded in the guest room wing) 
made up of bedroom, bath, and lie) 
ing room. If yours is a three-genef 
tion family, the grandparents at am 
time can hie themselves away fr@ 
the noise of the teen-agers and 

into their own haven of quiet. Or if you like, 
can use the space for a two-car garage. 
The basement is under the living room with 
furnace vented in the chimney. A gas, oil, or co@ 
burning furnace can be used. The electti 
scheme for the entire house is shown on the wom 
ing drawings and we have provided ample outlé 
for changes in furniture arrangement. 4 
The main portion of the house is brick vené 
and the kitchen wing is frame. We have plant 
construction with a minimum waste of materials 





To order blueprints for House Plan No. 5, 
$2 to Home Department, The Progressive Far 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 1 
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the famous §-coat 
thickness wear-layer 


You'll thrill to Congoleum’s amazing service— 
for it gives you a wear-layer of heat-toughened 
paint and baked enamel equal in thickness to 
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8 coats of the best floor paint applied by hand! 
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Hurry! Hurry! Run, ride, fly to your nearest 

Congoleum dealer. See the brimming selection of gay 

new patterns in rugs and by-the-yard for every room in your house. 

Remember, this is America’s most popular enamel surface floor covering— 

lies flat without fastening, cleans in a twinkling, costs less than $10 for a room-sized rug! 
And-— it’s the only floor covering you can buy that bears the Gold Seal money- 


back guarantee. Come early—and see the whole show! 


TOP BILLING WE 


for the Gold Seal guarantee! No other enamel 
surface floor covering bears this guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Kearny, N. J. Makers of guaranteed floor and wall coverings: Nairn Linoleum 
Nairn Asphalt Tile « Nairn Self-Polishing Wax * Congoleum « Congowall 1980, CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
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To get the most from your good country ham, serve it in a variety of ways such as the three dishes shown here—baked, as steak, or with beans. 


For Dinner on 


Mother’s Day 


HAM dinner comes to mind first when 

there is a special occasion or when com- 

pany is coming. To have such a dinner, 
you usually cook a whole ham, one which you 
have saved for a special occasion. 

Now you can have a ham dinner whenever 
you want it and any time during the year with- 
out cooking a whole ham. Home freezers and 
new refrigerators with freezing compartments 
make much of this possible. It is a fine thing. 

A farm family dwindles in size when children 


grow up and leave home. Many families are ' 


not as large as in the past. Often a whole 
cooked ham lasts and lasts until the family is 
tired of it. Perhaps you don’t cure as many 
hams as you did formerly, and an occasion 
must\ be very special indeed when you dip 
into your store. Sometimes a new, small family 
has no utensil large enough for a. whole ham. 


By LILA WILLIAMSON GILLIAM 


Kodachrome by Wray Selden. 
Table Accessories Courtesy Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va. 


You can use this new way, done often with 
commercial tenderized hams, with your country 
hams. We have worked out some general rules 
which will make even the smallest supply of 
hams in your storage house go a long way in 
luxurious ham dinners when you want them. 
Borrow your husband’s small saw, if he will 
let you. Now divide ham (see illustration else- 
where in article): Saw off the hock end (A) 
at point where the leg bone meets the straight 
bone in the ham, usually about 2 inches above 
the point where the ham begins to broaden at 
the hock end. ‘If you hit it right, you will mere- 
ly cut down between the two connecting joints. 


Sewe Countiy Ham 


Now slice and saw off several %-inch ham 
steaks (B) from this end of the ham. We sliced 
off five from the ham pictured. You can slice 
the number you need for a whole meal, or make 
thinner slices for frying. If you are preparing 
several hams at one time, a few slices can be 
made from each ham and packaged in the 
number you need for a meal. 

The main part (C), now remaining, will be 
cooked for slicing as long as slices last. After 
that it may be chopped or ground for wonder- 
ful ham dishes such as casseroles, croquettes, 
meat loaves, or with scrambled eggs. 

After cutting off the hock end, you might like 
to divide the ham into two large parts for cook- 
ing at different times. From these, you can cut 
off a luxurious center slice or two if you wish. 

Although they are cured, cut surfaces, 
even on aged, smoked hams, mold easily and 
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they do more...hold more...save more =that’s why farm families want them! 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
REFRIGERATORS 


| ... theyre 
] IHexclusive! Superbly simple, femineered “Shadow- 4 . ‘ 
line” styling; the tapered, full length door—for 
* graceful, useful, compact beauty. No gadgets, no 
wesi ‘A, dust-catchers — easy to clean and splendid to see! 


WOMEN DREAMED THEM... 
HOME ECONOMISTS PLANNED THEM 











Your dream come true! Magnificent, mighty 9.2 cu. ft. model. 
Features include “Pantry-Dor,” cold from top to bottom, 


e “Diffuse-O-Lite,” 50-lb. freezer locker; stainless-steel shelves. 
{1 St Ee Quality-made—to work, to last, to save for you! 














SIX MODELS — SIX SIZES — FOR FAMILIES OF 2 TO 10 
Six different models, and each so perfect you'll find it hard to choose! See them all— 
from 7.4 to 9.5 cu. ft. capacity. Let your IH dealer show you all the features including 
porcelain enameled interiors. . .“Shadowline” full-length doors. All models have the 
bottle opener ...“"Tight-Wad” unit—5-yr. warranty permanently attached to cabinet. 


prides Start at $19995 


BIG 7.4 CU. FT. MODEL FITS 
INTO SMALLEST KITCHENS! 


Socompact, yet so big inside! Only 25 inches 
wide, yet the roomy 7.4 cu. ft. interior 
holds enough food for a family of four! Fea- 
tires include a 35-lb. freezer and shelves 
Joucan arrange 24 different ways... easily! 








International Harvester Company 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





EXCLUSIVE! BOTTLE OPENER EXCLUSIVE! “EGG-O-MAT” EXCLUSIVE! “DIFFUSE-O-LITE” 
Handy! Permanently built-in Stores 16 eggs and dispenses [Illuminates the entire interior 
on door latch. IH femineered! 1 or 2 at atime. 1H femineered! without glare. IH femineered/ 


COPYRIGHT 1950, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. 


International Harvester Also Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks... Industrial Power 







INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Todays biggest 
work- saver at 
the kitchen sink 


CUTS GREASE 
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FMISHES 
ALL AT ONE TIME! 


The $.0.S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A., $. 0.5. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 








For Dinner On Mother’s Day 


especially in the refrigerator due to 
the moisture. The sections will keep 
for a short time in a dry, cold place. 
For best storage, however, for any 
length of time, wrap sections in 
heavy foil or your usual wrapping 
for meat freezing. Then put in zero 
storage of your home freezer or re- 
frigerator freezing 
compartment. 


Most country 
hams vary a great 
deal as to cure. 
They may be mild 
or strongly flav- 
ored, depending on 
length and type of 
cure and the fam- 
ily’s taste. Every 
good farmer knows how he likes 
ham cured, and therefore cures to 
suit himself. His wife learns to cook 
their own hams to perfection. 
Methods for cooking these parts of 
a whole country ham must be gen- 
eral to meet the various needs of 
everyone. 

If you put a coating of any kind 
on your ham, such as a heavy pep- 
per or salt coating, scrape and 
scrub it off thoroughly. Then dry 
the entire ham thoroughly before 
cutting the parts suggested and 
wrapping for freezing. 

If the ham is aged and dry, or 
salty or strongly flavored, the sec- 
tions need to be soaked before 
cooking, whether from long -zero 
storage or freshly cut hams. Scrub 
the main piece and soak for 24 
hours in cold water. Soak the hock 
end six to 12 hours, depending on 
how strongly flavored your hams 
usually are. The ham slices may be 
soaked three to four hours in cold 
water to cover, or parboiled 15 to 
30 minutes to remove some of the 
saltiness. 

Frozen sections from such hams 
will thaw in the soaking water, if 
you allow a slightly longer soaking 
period. Many farmers with home 
freezers are giving hams a milder 
cure with a planned freezing stor- 
age to follow. 

As all pork, ham should be 
cooked slowly to the well done 
stage. Slow cooking of any meat 
prevents dry and stringy meat. 
When prepared properly, any pork 
is easily digested. 


Glazed Half Ham 


Scrub ham thoroughly. If aged 
and dry, or salty or strongly flav- 
ored, soak 24 hours in cold water 
to cover. Drain and, if necessary, 
scrub again. Cover with boiling 
water. Cook slowly, allowing 25 to 
80 minutes to a pound. A very 
small slit may be made through 
skin, and a meat thermometer in- 
serted into center of ham. Do not 
allow bulb of thermometer to rest 
on bone or in fat. Ham is done 
when meat comes away from bone, 
or thermometer reaches 180 de- 
grees F. For juicier meat, cool ham 
in broth. Ham may be removed 
from cooking broth one to two 
hours before done, then scored and 
glazed. Place it in the oven so that 
it may finish cooking. 

To score and glaze, trim off skin 





Cut ham as shown. Then you 
can serve in a variety of ways. 


while ham fat is still warm. Place 
on a rack in shallow baking pan. 
Cut fat into diamond-shaped 
squares. Insert a: clove, or half 
cherry with a clove, in center of 
each section. You can use any of 
several glazes, such as a covering 
of apricot jam or paste of brown 
sugar and mustard 
moistened with 
fruit juice. 

The glaze on the 
ham pictured is our 
favorite, a simple 
syrup. Combine ] 
cup sugar (white 
for light glaze or 
brown for dark 
glaze) with 1 cup 
juice, such as weak pickle juice, 
cider, orange or pineapple juice. 
We used the juice drained from the 
sliced pineapple which we used 
later for the platter garnish. Bring 
syrup to a boil and boil three min- 
utes until sugar is well dissolved. 
Cover, scored surface well -with 
syrup. Place ham in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) and bake 
until a light brown, about 30 to 45 
minutes. Baste frequently, during 
the cooking period, with the syrup 
which you made. 

Topping the sliced pineapple on 
the platter in the picture is molded 
lime-flavored gelatin. One teaspoon 
lemon juice and % cup shredded 
cabbage were added to a box of the 
gelatin, which was prepared accord- 
ing to the directions given on the 
package. 


Ham Steaks, Orange 
Raisin Sauce 


Five to 6 ham slices, 2 tablespoons but- 

ter, Yo cup white or brown sugar, | cup 

orange juice, 1 teaspoon mustard, | cup 
‘ raisins. 


Trim skin from ham slices. Score 
fat deeply at 1-inch intervals. If 
from a ham that is aged and dry, 
salty, or highly flavored, soak three 
hours or parboil 15 to 30 minutes. 
Drain. Place slices in shallow bak- 
ing pan, add 1 cup boiling water, 
and place in moderate oven (350 
degrees F.). Cook 20 minutes and 
drain liquid from pan. Dot ham 
slices with butter. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients and cook together 
five to seven minutes. Pour over 
ham slices and return to oven. Con- 
tinue baking until ham is tender (30 
to 40 minutes). Serve hot. Yield: 
6 to 8 servings. 


Ham Hock and Beans 

Scrub ham hock well. Soak 12 
hours, if from dry, aged, salty, or 
highly flavored ham. Drain. Cover 
with boiling water and pressure 
cook about 1 hour, or simmer until 
meat pulls easily from bone. 

Separate meat from bone, skit, 
and fat. Skim fat from broth. Re 
turn meat to broth. Add dried 
beans or peas, which have beet 
soaked overnight in cold water. 
Pressure-cook 15 to 30 minutes, 0 
simmer until beans are tender. We 
used dried butterbeans, pressure 
cooking them 15 minutes in the 
broth before adding them to ham 
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Revere Ware is the most beautiful line in the world. It also gives the 

longest wear. It’s practically indestructible. You can’t burn a hole in it. 

It is made of stainless steel, the hard bright metal that resists pitting 
and stays bright and gleaming through the years. 


The thick copper bottom spreads the heat swiftly and evenly— 
eliminates hot spots—saves fuel. It makes ‘waterless’ cooking 
simple, saving time, preserving precious vitamins and minerals, 

and bringing new zest to your cooking. 


Revere Ware is simple, safe and easy to use. Tight fitting 
covers guard against kitchen odors. Handles are welded for 
permanency and covered with cool, perfectly-balanced bakelite. 
There are no rivets to get loose or collect dirt. 





There is nothing finer than Revere Ware. And of course, its 
distinctive beauty is a lasting tribute to your good judgment 
and far-sighted economy. So make certain you get Revere. 
Ask to see the trade-mark in the thick copper bottom. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing 
Company Division, Rome, New York. 





Save space and show off beauti- 
ful Revere Ware with the smart 
convenient Revere de Luxe Rack. 
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*Typical of thou- 
sands of enthusi- 
astic comments 
by Caloric owners. 


easiest to keep cheap’ 


Compare Caloric with any 
LP-Gas range on the market 
and you'll agree that this is 
the range for faster, easier 
cooking beyond city gasmains. 

Caloric offers you extra val- 
ue in beauty, sturdy construc- 


tion and convenience features. 
Let your LP-Gas dealer show 
you the new Caloric models 
soon, or write: 

Caloric Stove Corporation, 
Widener Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 


“America’s Easiest Ranges to Keep Clean” have 
porcelain enamel finish, inside and out. 
All white porcelain is acid resisting. Seam- 
less porcelain oven and broiler. 

2 Flavor-Saver Dual Burners speed cooking, save 


gas, hold flavor. Replacement guaranteed 
for life of range. 


Hold-Heat Oven, Veri-Clean Removable Broiler 
assure finer baking results, delicious flame 
broiling. 





You may have any Caloric 

factory-equipped for ‘“‘Pyro- 

fax’’ Gas or other LP-Gases 

(“bottled”” gas). ““CP’’ fea- 

tures, optional, give auto- 
matic cooking. 





Memory Book Recipes 


To Honor Mother and To 


Molasses cake is delicious when served plain and 
hot—or when topped with fluffy whipped cream. 













Add to Her Clipping File Ea 


By Sallie Hill 


VER in Coahoma County, 

Miss., Pauline Fisher, wife of 
Master Farmer J. P. Fisher, has 
quite a reputation for her tasty 
dishes. For your special clip-and- 
save file, you will want her hush 
puppies, fried corn, and quick 
charlotte russe recipes. 


Hush Puppies 


One egg, 1% teaspoons sugar, | tea- 
spoon salt, 1/2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1% cups milk, | cup meal, 2 cups 
flour, V2 pound grated American 
cheese, | chopped onion. 


Mix well and fry in deep fat. 
Wonderful to serve with fried fish. 


Fried Corn 


Eight ears fresh corn, Y2 cup milk, 4 
tablespoons butter, 2 eggs. 


Cut corn and add milk, salt and 
pepper to taste. Put butter in skillet. 
When hot and melted, add corn. 
Just before ready to take up, ‘add 
eggs and beat in well. Serve hot. 


Quick Charlotte Russe 


One tablespoon gelatin, 3 egg yolks, 3 
tablespoons sugar, | quart cream. 


Dissolve gelatin as directed on 
package. Beat egg yolks until light 
and add sugar. Add gelatin and 
whipped cream and serve. 


Angel Food Pie 


A Mississippi daughter recom- 
mends a pie that her mother, Mrs. 
J. S. Conner, of Sunflower County, 
Miss., makes: 


Three-fourths cup sugar, 4 tablespoons 

cornstarch, 1% cups boiling water, 3 

egg whites, 3 tablespoons sugar, | tea- 
spoon vanilla extract. 


Mix sugar and cornstarch (better 
to sift together). Then add boiling 
water and continue stirring until 
mixture is smooth. Place in a dou- 
ble boiler or a heavy vessel and cook 
until the mixture turns clear and 
glossy. Beat egg whites with % tea- 


spoon of salt as for meringue, add- 
ing sugar gradually. Add vanilla. 
Now add hot mixture gradually and 
continue beating egg whites until 
all of cornstarch mixture has been 
used. It will be fluffy and smooth 
if the cornstarch mixture is not too 
stiff. Pour into baked pastry and 
let set for two hours before serving. 





Southern Spicy Molasses Cake — 


If you need a “touch-and-go” 
recipe, a Master Farmer’s wife, Mrs. 
E. E. Clower, Copiah County, Miss., 
stands up for this one: 


Two eggs, Y2 cup sugar, | cup molasses, 

¥% cup melted shortening, 2/2 cups 

flour, 1 teaspoon each soda, baking 

powder, allspice, cloves, and cinnamon, 
cup boiling water. 


Add beaten eggs to sugar, mo- 
lasses, and melted shortening. Then 
add dry ingredients, which have 
been sifted together, and hot water. 

Bake in individual pans or in a 
shallow pan in moderate oven (350 — 
degrees F.) 30 to 40 minutes. This ~ 
recipe makes a light, fluffy cake that 
becomes a party dessert when 
topped with whipped cream or 4 
lemon or orange sauce. 









Cooked Salad Dressing 

“I make and store this dressing for » 
ready use,” advises Mrs. J. Hardin 
Massie, Master Farmer’s wife, Am 
herst County, Va.: 










One cup sugar, 1 cup water, V2 cup | 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon mustard, | ted 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 eggs © 







Mix all ingredients except egg 
Heat to a lively boil and pour ove 
slightly beaten eggs. Return to dot 
ble boiler and cook until thickene@y 
to honey consistency. Cream may 
be added for slaw dressing. Butter 
may be omitted where a dressing for 
lettuce or slaw only is desired. 
and store. Serve cold. 
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A DAZZLING CLEAN WASH 


WITHOUT RINSING 
TS ANEW J7DE MIRACLE! 


a« |Just wash—wring out—hang up! 







































anilla 

i<— YES! You can take your wash right out of the amazing suds . . . wring 

heals it out .. . and hang it up CLEAN! Get Procter & Gamble’s Tide today— 

mooth and see for yourself. Every package of Tide on your dealer’s shelf right 

ot en now will give you a dazzling clean wash without rinsing! 
y an 
rving. 

Cake HERE ARE THE FACTS ABOUT WASHING WITHOUT RINSING 
1d-go” 
>, Mrs. A 

Miss., 1. Will this method really get clothes between a rinsed, and an unrinsed 

clean? Yes, Tide keeps the dirt sus- Tide-washed shirt! 

— pended in the sudsy water. When you - 3, How about ironing unrinsed 
aking wring out the clothes, the dirt runs clothes? When you wash with Tide 
we 3: out with the washwater—clothes —without rinsing—clothes dry soft 
— come from the wringer CLEAN and and fluffy . . . iron easily. 
. = 4 me SneRene ies as rinsed eyttes. 4. Is this method safe for fabrics? 
Will clothes come white? Yes, Yes, it is safe . . . skipping the rinsing 

wa clothes come dazzling white! Just see and eaten ingings actually saves “SAVES SO wares 25 ON WASHDAY!” 
or in a if you can possibly tell the difference wear and tear on clothes. ays Dive. Sey Maye of Petiand, Maine 
mn ee : “No more rinsing is wonderful news for every woman 
re that who washes clothes! It’s such a timesaver to wring 
ahi ‘ out the wash just once . . . and put it on the line! And 
nae everything looks so bright and clean!” 

sing for |r 2 ees 

Hardin - 


fe, Am- 


V2 cup 
1 tea | 
3 eggs: 








When you wash without rinsing— 


NO OTHER WASHING PRODUCT 
KNOWN WILL GET CLOTHES 
CLEANER THAN TIDE 


wees 


sues 
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Gentler bleaching action...... 


added protection for linens! Your friends 
will not only praise your linens, but your 
thriftiness, too, when you launder with 
Clorox. For Clorox conserves white and 
color-fast cottons and linens because it’s 
free from caustic, thanks to an exclusive for- 
mula protected by U.S. patent. So make 
your linens snowy-white, color-bright 
(sanitary, too) the extra-gentle Clorox way! 
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Greater disinfecting efficiency... 


added protection for health! Ic’s never 
too early for a little lady to learn about 
the extra health protection you get when 
you disinfect home germ centers with 
Clorox. For Clorox does a quicker, better 
job of disinfecting than any other prod- 
uct of its kind! Join the millions who 
use Clorox daily in routine kitchen and 
bathroom cleaning. Directions on label. 


Cope. 1990, Clorox Chemical Ce. 
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1950 
The Fine Art of 


Being a Good Mother 


By Corinne J. Grimsley 


O you deserve to be honored change! 

on Mother’s Day? Ask your- 
self the following questions, and 
try to be honest in 
your answers. You 
don’t expect a per- 
fect score, do you? 
Neither should you 
be too discouraged 
at the results. If you 


The secret of successful 
parenthood is the ability to keep 
on growing. We must practice the 








are not satisfied with yourself, that 


is a 


good sign. Get busy and 


1. Do you ever use this expression, “Mother knows best”? 


wie, 
id - 


raf 


attitude a little bit? 


2. Do you often tell your children how you 


did things when you were growing up? 


Your children will feel that you are much 
more sympathetic and understand them better. 


You'll be easier -to live with! 


8. Is it hard for you to “cut the apron strings”? 


¢ 
A 


4. How do you feel about “spare the rod and spoil the child”? 


What is the best way to guide or dis- 
cipline your child? You don’t want to 
make all the decisions, and expect un- 
questioned obedience. You don’t want 
your child to be afraid of you. Yet you 
want to protect him by restraining him 
at times, and you want him to develop 


self-control and self-discipline. Are you keeping a balance be- 
tween parental control, and enough freedom for your child 
to decide for himself what is right and what is wrong? 


5. Do you love your children? 


Roh 
Rweys 





carefully about the questions we are | 
asking—and answering—below. 


Why do you think you are always right? Some- 
times your opinion may not be the “best” one. 
Wouldn’t it make for better feeling and more co- 
operation in the family if your changed your 


Can you let Johnny and Susie grow up? Can 
you let them make some decisions for them- 
selves? If they make mistakes, do you let them 
learn through these mistakes, or do you try to 
protect them from the consequences? It’s nice 
to feel that every member of the family de- 
pends on you, but it isn’t fair to young people to keep them 
dependent. Let them develop their own personalities. 





Do you show your affection? Do you take 
time to listen when your children want to talk 
to youP Do you enjoy good times together? 
Can your children count on your love no matter 
what they do? Do you ever threaten, “Mother 


art of being a good 
mother, just as we 
work on any skill 
that is worth per- 





fecting. Are you 
ready for the test? 
Then think long and 








won't love you if you are naughty”? 

How do you feel? You are not quite so sure you are a good 
mother, are you? That’s fine, because now you'll do something 
about it. And the rewards are worth all the time, thought, 
and work you put into this job of learning to be a good mother. 


Prayer for Mothers 


I thank Thee for this honor, Lord, 
This privilege of motherhood; 


May I by thought and deed and word, 
Lead these, my children, as I should. 


The task is great; Thy help I pray 
To do my duty day by day. 


And through the years may I grow, too, 
In patience, love, and wisdom rare, 
Knowing that what I say or do 

My children will in future share. 
Make my love for them like Thine, 


Unselfish, limitless, divine.—C. J. G. 


| 
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Amana 
18 cu. ft, 
upright 
holds 
| ' 630 Ibs. 
| i of food. 
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Quantities of delicious, ready-to- 
cook, fresh-frozen meat! Bushels 
of garden-ripe fruits and vege 
tables! Large amounts of pre- 
cooked whole meals, ready to 
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= heat and serve to extra hands! HER 
== THOSE ARE JUST A FEW OF q 
= THE ADVANTAGES AN me 
= AMANA FREEZER GIVES can t 
= YOU. You'll have better balanced BUY 
=. diets all year. You'll eliminate 
= countless shopping trips to town ANC 
= — save cooking time, too. You'll Kerr 
== wonder how you ever managed © food- 
= without your Amana! quer 
= Remember, Amana is the Home la 5 
= Freezer made by pioneers in the equ 
= low-temperature refrigeration to BI 
== field. Ask your local Amana 
= dealer to show you the freezer & REM 
= best suited to your needs...he has B§ Worry 
= the size you need and the model certai: 
= (chest or upright) you prefer... 
= Amana freezers are available from “THE 
= 6 to 30 cu. ft. Demand Amana! f  wome 
HN jas 
—_— cannii 
a 
Amana J Ce 
12 cu. ft. (Zig ore 
chest... 
holds 
420 Ibs. 
of food. 
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Write for illustrated book ...- 
“Complete Guide to Home Freezing!” 
Send 25¢ to cover mailing, handling. 
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AMANA REFRIGERATION, /h 
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It’s SO EASY with 





JARS - CAPS- LIDS 





HERE’S THE SECRET! The gray seal- 
ing composition of the Kerr Lid is a 
can’t-be-copied secret. BE SURE— 
BUY KERR! 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE! Onl 
Kerr Lids are finished both sides wit 

’ food-acid resistant Kerr Gold Lac- 
quer. (Commercial canners use gold 
lacquer, too.) Therefore BE SURE 
to BUY KERR! 


REMEMBER-—there’s no testing 
worry with Kerr. It’s so easy to test for 


certain seal. BE SURE—BUY KERR! 
“THERE’S NOTHING like Kerr,” say 


women from coast to coast. 


You can BE SURE—BUY KERR 
JARS, CAPS and LIDS for all your 
canning. Your dealer has them. 


Kerr Mason Caps fit ALL Mason Jars 


Mrs. Kerr's new 32-page 
“Short Cuts to GOOD 
EATING’'—tempting new 
dishes from canned food; 
canning labels; time 
tables; recipes, too. 
SEND TODAY. 




























RS. RUTH KERR, President i 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 4 
583 Main Street, Sand Springs, Okla. i 





send me your FREE booklet. 
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By Oris Cantrell 


Shrinkage and Fading 


“I do a great deal of sewing at 
home and once in a while I get a 
piece of material that fades or 
shrinks. I know I can shrink my 
material at home. Is there any way 
to set the color at the same time?” 
Mrs. L. E. B., Alabama. 


The following method will help 
set the color. Leave the material 
in its original folds and place in a 
large vessel. Cover with warm, not 
hot, water. For each gallon of 


water used, add % cup salt or % cup | 
vinegar. Vinegar is for blue and | 


salt for reds and pinks. Leave ma- 
terial in the water until you are 
sure it has soaked through all the 
folds of the material. Remove from 


| water, rinse, and hang in the shade. 


Press while still damp. 


A Canning Suggestion 


“Last year in my canning I used 
two-piece tops. All winter I had 
trouble opening the jars as most of 
the tops stuck. Could it be because 
I put the bands on wet?” Mrs. 
L. B. M., Mississippi. ; 


No. The next time remove the 
bands within 24 hours after can- 
ning and you will have no difficulty. 
You see, the bands hold the tops in 
place until the seal is completed. 
After that, the bands are no longer 
necessary. 


Grease Spots on Clothing 


“Do you know any satisfactory 
way of removing grease stains from 
clothing? I hate to send a garment 
to the cleaners for only one small 
spot.” Mrs. R. L. R., Tennessee. 


Sprinkle the spot with cornstarch 
which is absorbent and will blot 
up most of the grease. Make the 
second application, if necessary. 


To Clean Umbrellas 


“I have a good umbrella, but it 
is spotted and dingy. How can I 
clean it?” Mrs. B. F. J., Arkansas. 


Open the umbrella and brush it 
with a clothes brush. Apply clean- 
ing fluid to grease spots. Then go 
over the outside with a soft brush 
dipped in thick, lukewarm suds of 
mild soap. (The bathtub is a good 
place to do this.) Handle the um- 
brella carefully to avoid straining 
the fabric. Rinse it under a spray 
of lukewarm water from the shower 
or from a hose. Leave the umbrella 
open while it dries. 
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Here’s the gayest, springiest, happiest cake ever! It’s orange-crowned, orange- 
filled and luscious through and through. Another homemade beauty that shows 
what a difference Calumet makes! No wonder so many women depend on Calumet 
to turn out wonderful cakes and to give them superb biscuits and hot breads. 


Wt As 


. 


li s+, 


HELL CROWN YOU 


QUEEN OF THE MAY! 


And queen of his heart when he tastes 
this dreamspun cake! 


Don’t tell him a real homemade 
cake like this was easy—let it be your 
secret and Calumet’s. Because any 
cake can be a success if you use de- 
pendable Calumet Baking Powder. 


Calumet’s double-rising action— 
first in the mixing bowl, later in the 
heat of the oven—is the reason Calumet 





Attention: This recipe has been developed 
and tested for Calumet — the dependable 
Baking Powder. Use Calumet for best re- 
sults. 
2’ cups sifted Swans Down Cake 
lour 
22 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
%, teaspoon salt 
12 teaspoons grated lemon rind 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
% cup shortening 
1 cups sugar 
3 eggs, unbeaten 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
*Milk (see below for amount) 


*With butter, margarine, or lard, use 34 cup 
milk. With vegetable or any other shorten- 
ing, use % cup milk. 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three 
times. Add lemon and orange rind to short- 
ening and cream well; add sugar gradually 
and cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add eggs, one at a time, beating thoroughly 
after each. Add flour, alternately with 





MAY BLOSSOM CAKE 


CALUMET 


Double-acting for Double-sure Success 
A product of General Foods 


cakes are always heavenly light and 
luscious, so beautifully fine-grained. 


More and more women are discover- 
ing the wonderful difference Calumet 
makes in their cakes, their biscuits and 
hot breads. That’s why more women 
buy Calumet than any other baking 
powder. 


Try a can of Calumet yourself—and 
be a baking queen! 





lemon juice, then milk, a small amount at 
a time, beating after each addition until 
smooth. 

Turn batter into two round 9-inch layer 
pans which have been lined on bottoms 
with paper, then greased. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (375°F.) 30 minutes, or until 
done. Cool. Spread Sunny Orange Filling 
between layers and frost top and sides of 
cake with one-half recipe of seven-minute 
frosting, using 1 egg white and beating only 
four minutes. Garnish with wedges of sliced 
orange and mint leaves. 


Sunny Orange Filling 
Combine % cup sugar, 4 tablespoons 
Swans Down Cake Flour, and dash of salt 
in top of small double boiler. Add 1 egg 
yolk, 1 cup orange juice, and 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice; mix thoroughly. Place over 
boiling water and cook 8 minutes, or until 
thickened and clear, stirring constantly. 
Add 4% teaspoon grated orange rind and 1 
tablespoon butter. Cool. 
(All measurements are level.) 







BAKING 
POWDER | 
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for REAL like-new 
finish without cooking 
use LINIT 
the PERFECT starch 





Starch in a minute! 
Just mix LINIT® in cold 
water, add boiling wa- 
ter—dilute! Irons fairly 
glide over fabrics 
starched with LINIT. 
Starching couldn't be 
easier—or results more 
perfect. 





LINIT 


PERFECT LAUNDRY STARCH 


(es! PeRrect ™ 


recommended by leading 
dress manufacturers. 
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Mr. Junkin greases his corn- By doing repair jobs at night, Mr. Junkin 
picker by Coleman Lantern light. saves daylight hours for crop production. 


“Your Outdoor Night Jobs Are Easier, 
Safer with a Coleman” soys Mox w. Junkin 


Farming 1250 acres .. . directing two of Nebraska 
co-ops ... doing research with Nebraska Prices as low. 
University—Max Junkin, like thousands as $9.95 in 
of other farmers with electricity, relies seagoing 
on his Coleman Floodlight Lantern to 
get more work done. 

You, too, can do more work . . . safely 
e « - when you floodlight night chores 
with Coleman lantern light. Take a Cole- 
man anywhere— it’s safe! 


BIG Farm Light—20 times brighter than old- 
fashioned wick-type lanterns. Floodlights 100-ft. 
area with brilliant light. Lights instantly. Makes and 
burns its own gas from gasoline. Storm-proof. Ideal 
for hunting, fishing or camping trips. Ask your dealer 
for a demonstration. Write for free book about Cole- 
man Lanterns and Coleman Appliances. 
The Coleman Company, inc., Dept. 110-P, Wichita 1, Kansas 


dligh 
(Coleman LANTERNS 


Used and 
Endorsed 
LEADING 
FARMERS 


Everywhere! 








| For the Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


Mike Knight and Susan Little draw their outline while 
Sherry Godwin puts the finishing touches on her church, 


I KNOW all you little folks just 
love to go to Sunday school. I 
want you to know why five-year-old 
Sherry Godwin likes her Sunday 
school at the Shades Valley Presby- 
terian Church, Jefferson County, 
Ala. Here’s what Sherry said: 

“I like to go to Sunday school to 
get to see some of my friends that 
I only get to see at Sunday school 
and to listen to stories about Jesus 
who loves little children. I also like 
to sing. I love my teacher, Mrs. 
Thomas, who always has something 
new for us to make or color. Last 
Sunday she showed us how to make 
a cut-out church which is so pretty 
and easy to make.” 

Since Sherry had such a good 
time telling me why she liked Sun- 
day school, I thought perhaps all 
you who read my page would like 
to do the same. The name of my con- 
test for this month is 
“Why I Like To Go 
to Sunday School.” If 
you are 10 or under, 
mail your letters to 
Miss Kate, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at 
your nearest office— 
Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis, or Bir- 
mingham. Be sure to 
print your name, ad- 
dress, and age. Con- 
test ends June 10. 
For the best letter I 
will give $5 in sav- 
ings stamps; $3.50 
for second; $2.50 for 
third; and $1.50 for 
fourth. And now 
here are the winners for the con- 
test, “My Pet Dog”: 


First Prize, $5—“My dog is named 
Don. He likes to go with me to see 
Grandma. She has to stay in a 
wheel chair. I give him a flower to 
carry. He holds it in his mouth for 
her to take. Then he wags his little 
stumpy tail so proudly as Granny 
thanks him. She says he is a good 
deed doggie.” 

James Woodrow Davis, 9, 
Wayne County, Miss. 


Second prize, $3.50—“I have a 
black dog named Herman. He is 


About Our Pussycat 
By Edna Hamilton 


Our pussycat goes 
to bed by day; 
She dozes and dozes 
time away. 
But at night she hunts 
around the house 
To see if she 
can find a mouse. 


Our pussycat sees 
in the dark 
Without the slightest 
light or spark, 
And then she curls up 
all day long 
And purrs and purrs 
a soft, sweet song. 


long with short legs. He sleeps in” 

a doll bed. I hurry home from” 

school to him.” _Elaine Brady, 6, 
Travis County, Tex,” 


Third prize, $2.50—“My pet dog’ 
name is Shorty. He likes for me te 
blow bubbles and he jumps ape 
after them. My little sister and I 
have lots of fun with Shorty.” 

Hattie Smith, 8m 
Cross County, Arka 

Fourth prize, $1.50—“I want) 
dog with brown spots, and I want 
to name him Rags. I would pla 
with him all the time. I want; 
dog but my mother said that W 
could not keep one. But if I ey 
get one, I will be happy.” 

Juanita Heubi, 
Grundy County, Tenn, 


Honorable mention, $1—“I have 
a dog and his name is Spot. He will 
shake hands with 
me. He is white with 
brown spots and he 
likes to go rabbit. 
hunting. Best of all 
he likes to come into” 
the house. He will 
go to the window 
and beg to come ii 
when he is out of 
doors.” Patsy Sue 
Gregory, 9, Talla 
poosa County, & 


Honorable 
tion, $1—“Once f 
a little rat tert 
dog named Toe 
She had five lif 
puppies. My Bail 
hen took them away from her. 
puppies would follow the hem 
like chickens.” Sandra 
Marshall County, 


Honorable mention, $1—“I have# 
little dog. She is 9 inches tall. Sh 
is one year old. She_was up at of 
next door neighbors’ house one day 
Our big dog and their dogs got after 
a rabbit. They ran it down, but 
didn’t catch it. It ran under the fom 
and Judy, my little dog, caught ® 
She sure thought she had Go 
something.” Glenda Zell Bittle,! 7 F 
Clebarne County, 9, 














NOOK! MR¢MRS. PROGRESSIVE FARMER... 


| ( heres the one modem bath that has everything both of you want! 













Look, men! 
It’s easier to install! 


Briggs fixtures are pre- 
cision-made! Never vary 
a fraction of an inch 
from the original speci- 
fications. Save you time 
and money because a 
five-foot Briggs bath- 
tub always fits exactly 





































































Look, men! 
It’s leakproof! 


No water-weakening of 
wall and floor when you 
put in Briggs Beauty- 
ware! The exclusive in- 









Look, men! 
It’s lightweight! 


Unlike your tractors, bath- 


































leeps in room fixtures don’t have to into a sixty-inch space! Look ladies! It’s safer! tegral lip-flange on 
1e from be heavy to be good! Actu- — Briggs bathtubs locks 
rady, 6, _ ally a Briggs bathtub weigh- Only with Briggs tub to wall. . . prevents 
ity, Tex,” & ing only 110 Ibs. is as strong Beautyware can you get allseepage permanently ! 











the famous Safety-Bot- 
tom bathtub... The 
surest way to protect 
your family from slip- 
ups when standing, sit- 
ting or getting in and out. 


and durable as the old dead- 
weight tubs of 350 Ibs. 
Means you can put in a 
Briggs bathroom without 
rebuilding your house or 
even reinforcing the floor! 


Look, ladies! 
It’s easier to clean! 


Every inch of Briggs 
Beautyware is finished 
in stain-proof porcelain 
enamel. All Briggs fit- 
tings are tarnish-proof 
chrome. Clean easier, 
faster now . . . stay new 
looking years longer! 


pet dog's 


or me toy 
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Look, ladies! It’s smarter! 


. come if Briggs fixtures are ultra- 
is out of modern . . . the kind you 
Patsy Sue see in the best magazines 
9, Talla: and the newest city homes. 


unty, # What’s more, you can get a 


complete set of Briggs 











ble me Beautyware in color for 
Ince Hf only 10% more than whité. 
: terme (Other brands would cost 
1 Toe from 25% to 40% more.) 
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FIRST STEP IN KITCHEN 
MODERNIZATION... . 







Just as modern machinery means better farming... 

“up at out Modern production methods mean better plumbing fix- 
e one & tutes at lower cost. That’s the simple, logical reason why you a Briggs Beautyware 
$ got , : 4 sink! Shown here is 
eal Gnbuy Briggs de luxe stainproof fixtures at the same priceas Sitges double fund 
er the foo gs * "ular run-of-the-mill bathroom. Make the comparison sink with patented 
it ® Yourself. See Bri bi Perm-O-Seal moulding 

u 

one | riggs Beautyware at any progressive plumbing Wate for smooth, leakproof 


tedler’s—the next time you’re in town! Briggs Manufactur- 


Company, 3001 Miller Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan. PLUMBING FIXTURES 


fit in any counter top. 





Copr. 1960 Briggs Manufacturing Ca, 
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ONLY NORGE ENDS THESE 


Sead ARTE onl 


Your NORGE Automatic Refrigerator 
With Exclusive SELF-D-FROSTER® System... 
Does the Job While You Sleep ! 


Now you can bid good-by to the mess and annoyance of defrosting. 





Let the Self-D-Froster System of the new Norge Refrigerator take 
over that task. It—and it alone—does the job daily. That’s important. 


It means that coils are kept always free of heavy ice coating which 
causes a refrigerator’s machinery to work overtime...causes wear 
on working parts...wastes electricity. 


So you can see—this great, beautiful, new Norge saves you work 
and mess...saves you money, too. 


With BLENDED-HEAT OVEN 
Your NORGE Electric Range 
Assures Perfect, Uniform Layers Every Time 


Set the control, turn on the heat—in amazingly short time your 
new Norge is ready...to bake a cake, roast a rib, broil a steak. 














And the results you get! Perfect! Always! Two heating elements, 
top and bottom, blend their heat to flood every inch of oven with 
constant, unchanging heat. 


Put foods—cake layers, for instance—on any rack, back or front, 
high or low—each comes out a “picture.” And you never need open 
the door—the big picture window lets you see in. 





DEFROSTS WHILE YOU SLEEP. 
This electric clock on the 
new Norge Refrigerator is 
the brain of its exclusive 
Self-D-Froster System 
which —every night while 
you sleep — automatically 
defrosts the Norge. 


You leave food in the re- 
frigerator—it is kept always 
safely chilled. Even frozen 
foods and ice cubes stay 
rock-hard during the de- 
frosting process. 





t 
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FROZEN FOOD “MINE”! This spacious new 
Norge stores up to 40 pounds of frozen 
storage in its two Sub-Freezer Chests. It 
provides up to 19 square feet of shelf area 

..adjustable to accommodate everything — 
even a case of tall bottles. 








ey Coldpack holds meats at near-freezing 

.. full-width Hydrovoir keeps as much as 
a bushel of fruits and vegetables crisp, 
dewy-fresh. And note the big Tiltabin 
(open at bottom) for dry storage. 








See these wonderful Norge features—and 
thrifty price tags at your dependable Norge 
Dealer. Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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PUT DINNER ON—TAKE THE 
OFF! Your new 
Norge will curn itself on 


#+. cook the meal deli- 
‘ously. . . turn itself off 


+. all right on schedule. 
Wirming Drawer (be- 
) ctisps rolls, keeps 


s and vegetables 
Warm, till serving time. 


: . 


Wsome 1s— AND DOES! 
That gleaming Titanium- 
a enamel pom 
0 f stain and chip- 
Miistance. Tele-Switches 
front are always vis- 
and handy. Super- 
unit boils water in 
Minutes. Deep-well 
double duty as sur- 
unit. See this great 
Fully Automatic 
ic Range at your 

ler now. 


SEL 











SEE THE FEATURES OF 
AMERICA’S FINEST HOME APPLIANCES 


® Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Helps for Homemakers 


Your May “Send-For’’ List 


Tus simple, attractive set is just 

what you need for picnics at home. 
The large table with convenient stor- 
age bin underneath, end tables, and 
benches are easy to make with step-by- 
step directions and the list of materials 
given in the leaflet, Picnic Table 279. 


Entertainment 


If you are making Plans for Your 
Wedding, our six-page leaflet will an- 
swer your questions about invitations, 
music, decorations, attendants, and ap- 
propriate dress. 


Refreshments for Every Occasion is 
a for simple refreshments as well 
as for more formal receptions and teas. 


Start your party off with a bang by 
using Party Ice Breakers. This leaflet 
gives 12 ways of beginning a party. 

Teas and Receptions are easy to give 
with Miss Griswold’s leaflet. She tells 
you the proper procedure and gives 
suggestions for refreshments. 

A Banquet in May or Any Day is 
lots of fun as you can see from Miss 
Hill’s leaflet. She describes four differ- 
ent banquets. 

Do You Know How To Plan a 
Luncheon? Our leaflet tells you how 
to do it the easy way. Three menus 
are listed. 


Home Improvement 

Are you planning to remodel your 
kitchen this spring? If so, you'll want 
Built-In Kitchen Equipment for the 
Farm Home. 

Curtain Calls From Our Readers 
gives you 22 pictured ideas for win- 
dow treatments. 

New wallpaper is a happy solution 
to some of your wall problems. It 
doesn’t cost much, either, if you Paper 
Your Own Walls. 

All of your home improvement need 
not be on the inside. With Landscape 
Planning for Southern Homes you can 
make the outside attractive, too. 


How To Make Your Own Flagstone 
Walks is another good leaflet to help 
you with your spring plans. 


Do you need more flower contain- 
ers? Then Make Vases of Old Jars. 
Our leaflet shows you how to get some 
novel effects. 

Tin Can Basket Weaving shows you 
how to make something of almost 
nothing. Several weaves are pictured. 


Lovely things can be made from tin 
if you Try Tin Can Craft. Trays, hot 
dish mats, book ends, and letter hold- 


ers may be yours for the making. 


Brighten your home with potted 
plants. Care of African Violets will 
help you do the trick. 


Food 


You will soon have all kinds of vege- 
tables fresh from your garden. You 
Can Count on These Vegetable Reci- 
pes to help you use them. 


Our Favorite Dessert—Ice Cream is 
surely your favorite, too. We put our 


collection of tasty recipes into a leaflet 
for you to use this summer. 

Do you need to get more milk in 
your diet? To use it in many accep- 
table ways, try our leaflet, Cottage 
Cheese Recipes. 


Cool lime-cucumber, tender aspara- 
gus, frozen fruit salad, and many oth- 
ers are Salads That Satisfy. 


If your club is Cooking for a Crowd, 
you'll like our leaflet which gives re- 
cipes to serve 50 people. 


For old-fashioned recipes that we 
all love, try Selected Southern Recipes. 
In this booklet you find beaten bis- 
cuits, pralines, lye hominy, barbecued 
chicken, and many other Southern 
favorites. 


Cake bakers like our Selected South- 
ern Cakes which gives 94 pages filled 
with cake recipes. It also gives many 
fillings and icings. 


Food Preservation 


Prepare for Canning Season. It 
won't be long until you will be “up to 
your elbows” in canning. Make it easy 
by getting ready for it. 


Strawberries, p 1 um s, blackberries, 
grapes, and many other fruits will 
satisfy the sweet tooth. And it can be 
done in a hurry! Try Jam and Jelly in 
a Jiffy. 

Your family will be generous with 
praise if you try New Tips on Can- 
ning Fruits and Fruit Juices. 








A few jars a day and The Know- 
How in Canning Vegetables will soon 
fill your pantry shelves. 

The Know How in Canning Fruits 


will help you to provide more vitamins 
and better health next winter. 


Do you need ad With Some of 
Your Canning Problems? Miss Hill 
answers 22 questions for you. 


Bring the orchard indoors with The 
Know-How of Making Fruit Preserves. 


Needlework 


The daisy, forget-me-not, wild rose, 
and many other eto designs, all cro- 
cheted, are included in our Flower 
Doilies booklet. 

The Learn How Book is filled with 
knitting, crocheting, embroidery, and 
tatting directions. 

“4 _ With The ABC of 
4 Embroidery Stitches 
you can learn all of 
the ordinary stitches. 
It includes easy ones 
like outline, coral, 
and bundle stitch. 
When you've mas- 
tered those, you may 
want to try satin 
stitch and cut work. 


To order leaflets and book- 
lets described here, see Home 
Order Blank on Page 124. 
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qheres More than One Way to Handle 
A FRESH, RIPE STRAWBERRY f 











strawberry jam and 
jelly recipes, plus 
53 other recipes, 
in every 
Sure-Jell box! 


, it over high heat. 
holding fruit ° ntil mixture 


4 cups prepared fruit Add SureJeNs a poil. At once 
OYs ope oll comes to a Oe"pring to 8 
ae ag com- stir in ep boil hard 1 min- 
To prepare fruit. fully ripe rolling boil an tantly. Remove 
pletely about 2 quarts ee cups _ ute, stirring yrea ladle quickly 
strawberries. 7% large from peony Paraffin at once. 
prepared fruit into @ into ne ut 10 six-ounce 
oO 
saucepan. ugar Makes 4 
To make jom- Measure sue glasses. 


and set aside. Place saucepan 













i 
so So Easy " Prepare fruit— 
f . 
/ eo) You'll get sure 15 minutes later 
results by following the work's done! 
Sure-Jell recipes 


exactly! 





Use fully ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell—boil 

just 1 minute—enjoy 
FRESH FRUIT flavor! 






My Favorite Flowers 


(Continued from page 88) 


Tenn. “They require very little 
cultivation and water, and provide 
blossoms over a long period of time. 
I have 50 varieties blooming from 
early February until late May. 


“Prepare the bed or row by 
digging a trench 9 inches deep,” she 
advises. “Put in 2 inches of well 
rotted manure mixed with soil. Then 
add 2 inches of soil. Plant the bulbs 
8 inches apart in every direction, 
then cover with 6 inches of soil. 

“When the foliage turns yellow, I 
lift the bulbs and separate them. 
This should be done every three or 
four years. The bulbs may be plant- 
ed immediately or may be stored in 
a cool, dry place until fall, and then 
planted. Each fall I cover the bed 
with well rotted manure for a 
winter dressing. 

“Never cut tops until foliage is 
yellow,” she continues. “If tops are 
cut while green, the bulbs are weak- 
ened and blooms are smaller the fol- 
lowing year. Jonquil and narcissus 
bulbs are not disturbed by rodents, 
and are almost free of disease.” 

“The King Alfreds are far more 
demanding as to care and culture 
than the ordinary run of daffodils, 
but they are my favorite flower,” re- 
ports Mrs. Corinne Rust, De Soto 
Parish, La. “They resent being left 
in the ground from year to year so 
heartily that the blooms become few 
and small. I have found that by 
following a few simple rules, and ex- 
pending a little extra labor, the 
bulbs will respond in a wealth of 
enormous blooms each spring. After 
the foliage dies down, I take the 
bulbs up and keep them cool or cold 
for six weeks. Then I spade and pul- 
verize the bed where they are to be 
planted, and work in several bushels 
of well rotted fertilizer from the cow 
lot—the more the better, just So it is 
well rotted. I dig holes 10 inches 
apart, put a tablespoon of complete 
commercial fertilizer at the bottom 
of each, and cover fertilizer with % 
inch of loose dirt. I cover each bulb 
with 2 inches of dirt.” 


“I find that begonias are one 
of the easiest house plants grown, 
and would like to pass on to you 
flower growers the method I find so 
successful,” declares Mrs. H. A. 
Pendergrass, Carroll County, Tenn. 

“I buy seed from a reliable seed 
house or nursery. My choice of soil 
for begonias is the deep black soil 
found in the woods. It is very rich 





in plant food, but should be 
screened (I use ordinary screen 
wire) to remove twigs, leaves, in- 
sects. In a pinch, a good garden 
soil mixed with some sand will do, 
“When spring arrives I plant seed 
in pots of medium size to a depth 
of 2 inches, and place the pots in a 
warm window. After begonias begin 
to grow, I add plant food occasional- 
ly to keep plants in top condition, | 
keep them moist, but not wet, and 
in extremely hot weather I k 
them in a partially shaded place.” 


Mrs. Boswell Stevens, Noxubee 


County, Miss., takes her stand for 
wild flowers: “About 10 years ago 
we enlarged the original yard and 
added a plot adjoining it which was 
used for years as a wood pile. We 
built a barbecue pit there and de. 
cided to beautify the new place with 
native shrubs and trees and make a 
few beds for our wild flowers. 


“This hobby has interested all 
the family and we enjoy working at 
it together. Each member has add- 
ed a few flowers or shrubs. To date 
we have the following blooming 
trees: Redbud, mimosa, catalpa, 
crab apple, prairie dogwood, locust, 
tallow, chinaberry (two varieties), 
grandfather gray beard (fringetree), 
and magnolias. We are proud of the 
eight blooming vines, six different 
flowering shrubs, five varieties of 
lilies, about 35 or 40 different kinds 
of flowers, and several ferns.” 

“T’ve been growing roses all of my 
life and I’m now 70 years old,” says 
Miss Gillie Patterson, Smith Coun- 
ty, Tex., “I have descendants of 
some of the first rosebushes I saw 
in our yard as a child. I have almost 
every color of rose in my garden. 

“T go in for old-time roses like the 
Radiance family and ever-blooming 
climbers,” she added. “The Ameri- 
can Beauty, Etoile de Hollande, 
Ami Quinard, and Sunburst are 
hardy and easily grown. 

“I prepare the ground about like 
I do for a fall garden,” she ex- 
plained. “I take manure that is well 
rotted and break in with the soil and 
let it stay for two or three weeks. 
Then I make rows for the bushes. 

“In the spring, when I am culti- 
vating, I put my fertilizer in be- 
tween the rows and mix well with 
soil. I shallow cultivate about 1 foot 
from the plant and mix fertilizer in. 
I never allow the fertilizer to come 
in direct contact with the rose- 
bushes. I fertilize once a month dur- 
ing blooming season.” 


Sonnet on Perfection 

















By Miriam Adair Dabbs — 
I walked among the trees so tall and straight PA 
And found that one, a curved and twisted thing, 
Held harplike branches where the wind could sing; 

You average 50% The tree was quite unmindful of its fate. Name... 
more glasses than I picked gladioli, each stem unbent; Street ¢ 
with long-boil recipes! Arranging them inside a copper urn, 

I had to find some crooked blooms and turn City... 
Them down to make a perfect ornament. Pattern 
Does God adjudge perfection on this earth? 
All part of His eternal scheme, the lamed, Pattern 
The bent, the blind, each form a plan or 
° > Complete in vast infinity where birth, 
Theres maqic in the word HOM EM AD E And life, and death, this mortal trek, are framed. (A 
Comparisons are only made by man! 
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. | Be Clever With Cottons "1 Jame: 
reen 
ea . ve saved nearly *300 mith m 
iis They offer the best in comfort and ——_ 
| do, charm for summer work and play eo i) 
mt Tee-westingnouse 
epth 
ina 
egin FREE BOOKLET TELLS YOU HOW! 
onal- 2165—Notice back 
on. I pleat for easy action, 
: and the clever use o 
and stripes in this pretty 
keep frock! Sizes 12 to 46. 
ce.” Size 18: 4% yards 35- 
ubeil inch material. 
1 for 2175—Daughter can 
: ago have a cotton froc 
ae just like Mother's. 
= Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 
1 was 2% yards 35-inch fab- 
We ric. 
1 de. 2262—Buttons on 
with both sides, from arm- 
ake a hole to hem, make 
washing and a 
this dress a happy tas 
d all for Mother. Sizes 1, 2, 
ing at 4, 6. Size 4: 2 yards 
material. 
 add- 
. date 2173—This sweet 
ani “Sunday” frock looks 
8 “good enough to eat” oe 
talpa, made of dotted swiss. I needed new clothes and things for the I fell for this dress at first sight, but it cost 
ocust, Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: house ...so I was delighted when this $35. Our budget couldn’t stand that, so I 
eties) 2% yards 35-inch ma- booklet from my Free-Westinghouse dealer found the pattern and the material and 
' : terial, 3% yards ruffling. showed me how much I could save with a made it myself for only $17...so easily 
tree), sewing machine! The proof is on every page! on my wonderful new Free-Westinghouse! 
of the 2174—This bird-be- 
ferent decked sun-back has Fia 
ies of the new halter - type he td 
kinds top—and a cape that 4 
buttons on! Panties ; 
and applique are in- ‘ 4 
of my cluded. Sizes 1, 2, 8, (§ 4 
” sa 4, 6. Size 4: dress and i 
_ Says panties, 2% yards 35- : 
ry inch fabric. } 
nts oO f 
2516 — Delightfully : 
I saw ‘ 
flared princess-cut sun 
almost dress with a bolero. 
arden. es 2 te 8. Size 4: 
ess and panties, 2 
ke the yards 85-inch materi- 
oming al; bolero, % yard. 
A meri- 
lande, 
st are 
ut like 
1e eX: 
is well 
oil and I’ve just finished our new slip covers and § Desk model (shown closed above) is lovely 
weeks. drapes. We saved over $100 on them! Big in any room. Other styles—desk, console 
1e$ savings on the children’s clothes, too. Even and portable—all with lock-stitch mecha- 
ae altering and repairing are loads of fun. nism, start at $89.95. Easy terms. 20-year 
| culti- Sewing gives you a real sense of satisfaction guarantee. Complete set of easy-to-use at- 
in be- because you really get things done! tachments at no extra charge. 
ll with 
1 foot 
zer in. Attend the Free-Westinghouse at your dealer's now! 
» come 
} Tose Free gifts! Special savings on sewing accessories and attachments! 
th dur- Also get your free copy of the remarkable “Savings” booklet described 
above. Consult telephone directory, or write for your dealer’s name. 
‘ StWly Ca 
N itho in, order, 
PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH chook, or stompes leet ie as preferred). 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Si la sais cnelhipieeinctnlliibendllctsitedaibil e 
a —e ree-Westinghouse 
ee... State..... 
I FL aa he REN ADO ge 
P AMERICA’S FINEST SEWING MACHINES 
attern Number..... Size 
Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
If you wish Spring Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here (_ ). 
ed. (Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) MADE IN AMERICA by Free Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, Illinois 
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Every year more home can- 
ners change to BALL DOME 
LIDS and BANDS — the 
world’s finest! Look for the 
blue and gold box. Insure 
canning success with Ball 
Jars and Caps, first in public 
favor for four generations. 


FAMOUS “TOUCH-TEST” SEAL! 


BALL DOME LIDS tell 
at a touch if jar is sealed. 
SEALED Once you try these easy- 


to-test caps you'll never 


$ not it go back to old fashioned | 
— flat-top lids! 





ONLY 


Load 


JARS 
come with 
DOME 

LIDS 









Ge @7 


yi, . 
" @ 

HOME CANNERS' “” 
BALL BLUE BOOK— 
world’s best home-can- 
ning, eoreving freez- 
ing guide. Regular 


10c and top from box 
of Ball Dome Lids and 
Bands. Good only in 
continental U.S. in 1950, 
Address: 


BALL BROTHERS CO., Dept. PF-1, Muncie, Ind, 

























rice 
2S5e; yours for ONLY . 
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Can Something Different », ronexce nay 


These aren’t “garden variety” 
recipes. Instead, they'll give new 
flavors and pleasures to you and 
your family for months to come. 


LONG with your usual good 
canned products, you'll enjoy 
some foods a little off the beaten 
track. We have collected several 
such recipes for your spring and 
summer canning. 


Chicken Breasts 

When canning chicken, pack a 
number of jars of breasts to use 
sliced in sandwiches or as chicken 
salad filling. Fill jars with pieces of 
breast—glass jars to about 1 inch 
from the top of jars and tin cans to 
the top. Add 1 teaspoon salt to 1 
pint. Set the containers in a large 
kettle of warm water. Have the 
water come about 2 inches below 
the top of jar or can. Cover the 
kettle and boil slowly until the meat 
is steaming hot (170 degrees F. at 
center if a thermometer is used). 
Partially seal screw or glass top and 
completely seal vacuum jars and 
tin cans. Process at 10 pounds pres- 
sure: pint jars, 75 minutes; quart 
jars, 90 minutes; No. 2 cans, 65 
minutes; No. 2% and No. 3 cans, 90 
minutes. 


Spiced Beets 

Peel young, tender beets. Slice 
or quarter, cover with water, and 
boil from five to eight minutes. 
Pack in hot jars, adding 1 teaspoon 
salt, % stick cinnamon, and six 
cloves to 1 quart. Adjust lids and 
process at 10 pounds pressure: pint 
jars, 25 minutes; quart jars, 55 
minutes. As soon as you remove 
jars from canner, complete seal if 
closures are not of self-sealing type. 
These are good to serve buttered, 
around a mold of greens, or as a 
garnish for vegetable salad. 


Spiced Peaches 


Pour boiling water over well 
ripened peaches to loosen skins. 
Place in cold water and remove 
skins. Cut in halves. To prevent 
darkening, place slices in cold water 
to which 2 tablespoons salt and 3 
tablespoons lemon juice per gallon 
have been added. After leaving a 
few minutes, place peaches in a 
medium syrup (1 cup sugar to 2 
cups water). Add 1 stick cinnamon 
to a quart syrup. Simmer peaches 
three to five minutes. Pack to with- 
in % inch of top in hot jars, cover 
with boiling syrup, adjust lids, and 
process pint and quart jars 20 min- 
utes in boiling water bath. As soon 
as jars are removed, complete seal 
if lids are not self-seal type. 


For tin cans, pack hot fruit to 
within % inch of top. Fill with boil- 
ing syrup. Exhaust and seal cans. 
Process in boiling water bath: No. 
2 cans, 25 minutes; No. 2% cans, 35 
minutes. 

Serve with whipped cream, or 
place in moderate oven (375 de- 
grees F.) for 10 to 15 minutes. Add 
% cup nuts to one quart peaches 
and serve with whipped cream. 





Eat uncooked strawberry jam soon. 
Heat 3 cups a re in 

oven. n 2 cups 
Geaiad thercaiily mashed, very 
ripe strawberries. Mix well and 


Minted —_ eaett ope be 
young, tender peas. ver wit 
water and boil three to five min- 
—. adding about two shredded 


space. 


s. Cover with 
be stored ina . 
ace. One chow home ec 
jam at the home of Mrs. 

B. H. Bettis, Brown County, Tex, 


paraffin. This s 
cool 
ate 


Seal and process at 10 pounds 
sure: 
jars, 40 minutes. As soon as you re- 
move P as from canner, complete 
seals if closures are not of the self- 
sealing type. Store in cool place. 












int jars, 40 minutes; quart. 
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a saucepan. 

over hot fire. 1 box 

fon pode, ait oat ad ee 
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Westinghouse 


| The Worlds First and Only Fully Automatic 











I's Here! The Only Refrigerator 
That Automatically Defrosts Itself... 
lutomatically Disposes of Defrost 






Water... Does It So Fast Even 






Ice Cream Stays Hard 






is it! The greatest refrigerator development in 
last 20 years. Now, for the first time, you can truly 
about defrosting. With the revolutionary new 

puse ‘‘FRosT-FREE” Refrigerator you can wipe 
yord... and the work . . . right out of your mind. 











what that means. No more frost to scrape 






Basse = nM more water to carry and empty, and no more 
ou re- nto mop when it spills . . . no more melting and 
pe wing of ice cream and frozen foods, they never 





ichance to thaw . . . no more food to remove and 
again . . . no dials to set or clocks to turn. 

fact, with this great “‘FRosT-FReeE” Refrigerator, all 
lave to do is put it in your kitchen . . . and use it! 










é flew, fully automatic “Frost-Free”’ Refrigerator 
‘ itself in operation. You see, every time 
| Mnigerator door is opened, warm, moist air 
4 p in. This warm, moist air is what causes frost. 
i bor has been opened 60 times, the first thin 
frost starts to form. So, the “FRost-FREE” 
atically counts the door openings. After 
DOr Opening, it swiftly and automatically 
try trace of frost. Does it so fast . . . that 
ure of your foods changes practically not 
$ the Freeze Chest normally operates at 
fi pzen foods, ice cubes, and even your ice 
} brick hard always. 























The Amazing Story of Two 
Identical Bricks of ice Cream 


Ice cream on right went through a defrosting 
cycle in the new ““FROST-FREE” Westinghouse. 
It came out as you see it here... still hard, 
the two flavors still separate and rich. 


The ice cream on the left went through so- 
called“automatic”’ defrosting in a refrigerator 
equipped with a defroster. The camera tells 
what happened. The ice cream had melted, 
flavors ran together. The ice cream lost its 
shape, flavor, richness and appetite appeal. 











What happens fo the frost water? There’s very little 
of it, and that little is automatically evaporated . . . 
quickly. As far as you’re concerned, the defrost water 
does not exist. 


This “Frost-Free”’ Refrigerator works less ...and so 
does your budget! Since frost never really forms in 
this amazing new Refrigerator, there’s no accum- 
ulated frost-resistance to combat. As a result, the 
Westinghouse Economizer Mechanism operates at 
peak efficiency . . . and costs less to run. 





Nos. 2,459,173 and 2,324,809 


REFRIGERATOR 


Fully automatic defrosting is only part of the 
story. You get all these marvelous features, too, in the 
great new “Frost-FREE’”’ Refrigerator: 


@ An Automatic Butter Keeper that keeps a 
half pound of butter just right for spreading. 


@ A Meat Keeper that automatically keeps 
meat at just the right temperature . . . and 
keeps it that way for days if you don’t want 
to freeze it in the Freeze Chest. 


@® Two Humidrawers that automatically main- 
tain the right temperature and humidity to 
keep fruits and vegetables fresh and crisp. 


@ It even has an automatic door closer, in 
case you forget to close it yourself. 


@ And a Sterilamp® germicidal light guards 
against transfer of food odors, protects 
health and insures cleanliness. 


In every way, this new “‘FRost-FREE” Westinghouse is 
today’s last word in modern refrigeration. 


All Westinghouse Refrigerators Have 


COLDER COLD 


For Safer, Surer, Food Keeping 


CoLpeErR CoLp means lower temperatures in the Freeze 
Chest to freeze foods faster . . . to make ice cubes 
quicker . . . to keep frozen foods safely frozen. At the 
same time. /ou get safe, steady cold in the Main Food 
Compart...ent, even with zero cold in the Freeze Chest 
... and sure, moist cold in the Humidrawers. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION + MANSFIELD, OHIO 


SEE THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW “FROST-FREE” 
AND THE OTHER GREAT NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
REFRIGERATORS AT YOUR RETAILER’S NOW 


PRICES START AT $189.95 


SEE T-V’s TOP DRAMATIC SHOW...“STUDIO ONE”...EVERY WEEK 


you CAN BE SURE..iF rs Westinghouse 









dm J 


too conservative ? 


Gm J 


ml, the past ? 


the times ? 





ASK YouRSsELF why you hang back from 
adopting an improvement like Tampax 
(monthly sanitary protection) which can 
make so great a difference in your daily 
life. Really ask yourself why....Do you 
want more assurance, more evi- 
dence? Remember that Tampax 
was invented by a doctor and 
millions of women now use it. 
Who is different from these 
millions? 

Tampax works on the principle of in- 
ternal absorption, well known to the 
medical profession. It is extremely simple 
and practical. Pure surgical cotton is 
compressed into slender white applica- 
tors for neat and easy insertion. Good- 
bye to belts, pins and external pads! 
Good-bye to odor, chafing, ridge-lines 
that “show through”.... You cannot 
feel the Tampax while using it and you 
can even wear it in tub or shower bath. 
Disposal is no problem at all. 

A full month’s average supply of 
Tampax slips into purse. Buy it at drug 
or notion counters in 3 absorbency-sizes 
for varying needs. Try Tampax and re- 
lieve the tension on “those troublesome 
days.” Look for Tampax Vendor in rest- 
rooms throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


ee 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 
Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 


Ti I_ enclose 1 il cover 
bout of munBlng. Oien to checked belon. genesis 





PF-50K 








€ ) REGULAR ( ) super ( ) sumtor 
Name 

Address 

City, State 
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Fine Seams 
for Cottons 


By MARQUETTA GRISWOLD 


are both cool and comfortable. Further- 
more, they are usually easy to sew, especially 
with sonie helpful hints. : 


(ata are ideal for summer wear. They 


“Take the sleeves out of your long sleeved 
blouses when they become worn, and make. cap 
sleeves,” advises Mrs. Jewel McKinney, Grimes 
County, Tex. “I do this and find they are nice to 
wear the year-round.” 


When you have old overalls to discard, save 
the buttons by cutting out an inch square material 
around the button, advises Mrs. Luther Benard, 
Boyd County, Ky. To sew them on overalls you 
simply cut a hole where the button was torn off, 
insert the extra button, and then sew around the 
square. The button is firmly fastened. 


“Before I hem a circular skirt, I allow it to 
hang up several days or overnight,” declares Mrs. 
Alfred Beaver, Greene County, N. C. “The bias 
material will stretch then and the skirt will hang 
evenly when hemmed,” she adds. 


Straight, slim skirts are still the mode, so this hint 
will appeal to many. To prevent the lower hem of your 
blouse from showing a ridge, Mrs. Aden Blackledge, 
Jasper County, Miss., suggests you pink the lower edge 


of the blouse instead of hemming it. 


Do your girls outgrow their dresses? Mrs. E. A. 
Nelson, Sr., Taylor County, Ga., has a helpful sugges- 
tion. “When you make girls’ dresses, make them 2 
inches longer than you want them,” she says. “Put a 
tuck on the under side of the hem. When the dress gets 
too short, it is easier to take out a tuck than to let out 


the hem and rehem.” 


“I have adopted one practical style and brand of 
pearl button for almost all‘ my two small daughters’ 


Flower of Fashion 





at 


A pocketful of roses 
will add glamour to 


a plain basic dress. By Johnnie Hevey 


prettiest places! 


A single bloom and a ribbon 
brighten neckline of this suit. 


HE flowers that bloom this 
spring are popping up in the 
On pockets— 





ee ee oan ee 
































The mother-to-be will enjoy 
wearing cotton, too. This cool 
checked frock has eye-catch- 
ing neckline interest, adjust- 
able waistline for comfort, 


Pretty Elizabeth McGee, 1950 
Maid of Cotton from Spartan- 
burg County, S. C., models 
a two-piece cotton dress with 
interesting contrasting panels. 











THE maternity dress may be ordered from Lane 
Bryant. For sizes and prfce, write to me, Mar- 
quetta Griswold, at Home Department, The ro 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Enclose ° self-ad- 
dressed postal card for answer. 











clothing,” writes Mrs. Troy Martin, Montgomery Coun- 
ty N. C. “Now when buttons are lost from a dress or 
blouse, I’m likely to have matching spares on hand. If 
not, I know what button counter has them for sale.” 


“When making a rolled hem, I put a row of m- 
chine stitching along the edge to be rolled,” says Mr. 
T. C. White, Lunenburg County, Va. “Then I trim the 

edge close to the stitching. It 
really speeds up the hand work.” 


Mrs. W. H. Gudger, Gilmer 
County, Ga., says it’s much eae 
ier to darn the thin places in 
socks before they make holes. 


“To make a patch in a hur 
ry, I place my material under 
the spot I’m going to patch, tum 
in raw edges, and fasten it im 





with transparent tape,” reports 
Mrs. Roy Fleeman, Claibome 
County, Tenn. “I sew it twice 
and rempve the tape.” 


Accent a dainty waist- 
line with one bl 








or a pretty spray. 





New Pattern 
Book Ready! 


UST in time for the June 

bride is our new ca 
Not only does it offer ex 
lent suggestions for a pr 
wardrobe—it includes a w 











Tuck a spray of flow- 
ers or one posy and 
buds into your belt. 


collars — purses — blouses — they 
add a beautiful and very femin- 
ine touch. For short periods, 
wear real flowers, but for the 
most part you'll want several ar- 
tificial blossoms. They aren’t ex- 
pensive. With careful picking 
you can find what you need at 
the 10-cent or department stores 
where prices usually run from 
50 cents to $1 and. more. 





Another pocketfual! 
Fluffy red poppies 
with an extra bloom 
at the waistline. 


ding dress and a dress for the 
brideanatiie. And when B 
Sister gets her wedding 
aan and the patterns or- 
dered, Mother will find the 
catalog extra helpful in com- 
pleting the summer w 
robe for the entire family. 
Get your copy of our Fashion 
Book today. To order, se 
coupon on pattern page | 











“and 











ces in 


n it in 
reports 
xiborne 
t twice 











Workshieté and overalls 
need a Maytag! ° 








Be sure to see the new Maytag Automatic! 
ing, rinsing, spin-drying, May- 


| tg does it all. . . automatically! 








Stubborn dirt is out... when Maytag’s Gyrafoam 
washing action goes to work! 


The dirt’s out—but wash water stays clean. Soil, 
caught in a special sediment trap, can’t recirculate 


through water or clothes. 


You’ll get cleaner washes years longer with your 
Maytag. Right now, Maytags 25 years old and 
older turn out big, weekly washes! 


Enjoy your new Maytag now... pay for it with a 
liberal trade-in and low monthly payments. Your 
nearest Maytag dealer is listed in the phone book. 
Why not call him today for a free demonstration? 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 








WASHERS + IRONERS - 
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The Maytag 
range has 
everything 


by 
| ade Mahall 


MAYTAG HOME Z ; 
SERVICE DIRECTOR ee 















1 Sgemsngen of Maytag washers 
have meant dependable serv- 
ice to women everywhere. That’s 
why I’m sure you'll want to see and 
own the new Maytag Dutch Oven 
Gas Range...it has the same 
Maytag quality built right in. 
This wonderful ‘ 
range has a Dual = 
Performance oven. §@Q_- 
It cooks beauti- ~— — 
fully the way you’ve always cooked 
and also the miraculous Dutch Oven 
way! You can put an entire meal in 
the oven and leave it until serving 
time. After approximately \ of the 
cooking time, the gas 


ne ‘ 
ery turns off automati- 





cally, but your food 

goes right on cooking by 

stored-up heat. Heat can’t leak out 

of your super-insulated Maytag 
oven. 

And the sparkling white Maytag 
range is easy to keep clean as new. 
The one-piece top has no dirt- 
catching surfaces. 

Burners lift right —& 

out and a quick 

whisk with a cloth WD <= 
makes them gleam. arias 

So many unusual features make 
Maytag’s Dutch Oven the gas range 
you'll have to see! 











Your dealer has six new Maytag 
gas ranges to show you... each is 
fully approved by the American 
Gas Association for LP bottled or 
city gas. 


RANGES + FREEZERS 
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Cesc OO Le wien IN JUST 3 MINUTES BECAUSE 
em SNOWDRIFT is Emulsorized! 


Only an emulsorized shortening gives you 
>» such speedy and easy cake success! 


Yes, Snowdrift does away with 
creaming and separate egg- 
beating! All mixing can be done 
in the same bowl in 3 minutes. 
See how easy it is to make a 
delicious “3-minute” quick- 
method cake with Emulsorized 
Snowdrift. 
















CRISS-CROSS CHOCOLATE CAKE 
(A Snowdrift quick-method recipe) 
In 1 large mixing bowl combine: ag accapale 5 4 ane, pe — 
ecten e only. electric mixer 
‘ pate very . use “low speed”’; scrape bow] often; 


sprinkle on top in rows about % 
%2 cup buttermilk inch wide. Turn cake; make rows 

Mix enough to dampen flour. Beat at right angles. 

100-page cookbook! Over 200 recipes. Send name, address, 25¢ in 

coin to Wesson Oil & Snowdrift People, Dept. F4, New Orleans 12, La. 


% cup 5 water scrape beaters after 2 minutes. 
boilin Add: 
When melted and cool, add these 2 eggs 
sifted together: @ e 1 teaspoon vanilla 
7 cups sifted cake flour Beat 1 minute. Turn into 2 greased 
cups sugar 8” layer pans, lined with plain pa- 
I %4 teaspoon salt per. Bake in moderate oven (350° 
| Y2 teaspoon double-action F.) about 30 minutes. Frost with— 
| a CRISS-CROSS ICING: Cream 2 tbsp. 
" ingle-action) Snowdrift, 3 tbsp. butter. Add % 
| 34 teaspoon soda tsp. salt and 3 cups sifted confec- 
j Add: ee oe + % 
% cup $ rift (Emulsorized cup milk, p. vanilla, Sprea 
| ps Seer de o<pauneeid on cake. Grate 1 square chocolate; 
| 





am Ny ionn sy 
Fecerotned by > 
Good Housekeeping 

48 sovrerse AEH 


Pure vegetable shortening—made by the Wesson Oil People 





















@ Heap up breakfast bowlfuls of 
sweet Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 









Fresher! Crisper! And hearty!— 
the “‘power” of nourishing corn 
and its whole-kernel richness in 
iron, Vitamin B; and niacin! 
Get the bargain in goodness 
—Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


MOTHER KNOWS v BEST! 


Feud 














Mother Is Guest of Honor 





In This Month’s Family Food and Frolic 


‘ By Marquetta Griswold 


N Sunday afternoon of Mother’s 

Day, why not invite the family 
and Mother’s closest friends in for a 
“twilight snack”? Your guests will 
probably be content to spend much 
of the time in conversation. It would 
be interesting to ask each mother to 
tell her most embarrassing moment 
in child raising or, perhaps, her 
most gratifying experience. 

Read the following biographical 
sketch of a famous mother. Pause 
after each clue to her identity and 
give a prize to the one who first 
guesses her name. You may prefer 
to choose a mother and write your 
own quiz. 


Who Is This Famous Mother? 


Because of financial reverses, this 
mother, her husband, and two sons 
left their home and went to a for- 
eign country. After some years the 
husband died leaving her with two 
young sons. When the sons grew up 
they both married girls in their 
adopted country. Later both sons 
died. She made arrangements to go 
back home and both girls planned 
to go with her. After they had 
traveled some distance the older 
woman suggested that the daugh- 
ters-in-law return to their own fam- 
ilies. At first both insisted on con- 
tinuing the trip. But with a little 
persuasion one of them did return. 
The other refused to turn back. 


When this famous mother and her 
son’s widow reached their destina- 
tion, the younger woman met a rich 
man who was a relative of her hus- 
band. She immediately “set her 
cap” for him. With her mother-in- 
law’s approval she applied for work 
with this rich man and was success- 
ful in getting a job. He immediately 
fell in love with her and favored her 
above the other employees. After a 
brief courtship, aided and abetted 
by the understanding mother-in- 
law, this young widow, Ruth, mar- 
ried her boss, Boaz. 

Of course, by this time everyone 
will know that the mother is Naomi. 


be 


For this dessert, use your favorite white cake recipe and bake in a 
ring mold. Fill center with strawberries, garnish with whipped cream. 


You may also write a similar sketch 
of your own mother and give her a 
gift after all have guessed. 

When it’s time for refreshments, 
do make it a real occasion by using 
your best linen, china, and silver, 
If your crowd is large, you may want 
to serve your snack buffet-style. If 
possible, use red roses for table dec- 
orations. A tiny rosebud for each 
plate adds a festive touch. 

Slivers of Saturday’s baked ham 
between hot, buttered biscuits will 
be received with enthusiasm. You 
can make your biscuit mix on Sat- 
urday, too, adding everything ex- 
cept the liquid. Then, in just a mat- 
ter of minutes, you or someone as- 
sisting you can add the liquid, and 
roll and cut the biscuits, popping 
them into the oven. Be sure to roll 
the dough extra thin and cut with 
your smallest cutter. Tomato aspic 
salad will add both color and flavor 


to your menu. 


Tomato Aspic 
One box plain gelatin (4 packages), 4 
cups strained tomato juice, 1 bunch 
chopped celery, 1 bottle stuffed olives, 
3 tablespoons vinegar, Y2 tablespoon 
chopped onion, salt and red pepper to 
taste. 


Mix gelatin with 1 cup cold 
water. Then melt over hot water. 
Mix with other ingredients. Pour in- 
to mold. Chill and serve with may- 
onnaise on lettuce. 


Cheese Straws 


Three tablespoons butter, 1 pound New 
York cheese, 2 cups flour, 4 teaspoon 
red pepper, salt to taste. 


Work butter, flour, and cheese to- 
gether until soft and creamy. Add 
pepper and salt. Run through a 
cooky press or cut into straws. Bake 
in moderate oven until light brown. 


— MENU — 
Ham Biscuits 
Tomato Aspic Salad Cheese Straws 
Bread and Butter Pickles 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


a 
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ch 
de. Decade of Progress 
ts I heartily agree with Misses Wil- 
a son, Humphreys, Harris, and Rus- 
e. sell in their plans for a decade of 
a progress. Some of the improve- 
ments I should like to see in the 
If Mrs. E. C. Curd, 3318 Hardin St., 
: next decade are: 
eC- Memphis, Tenn., who has been using 
ich Skinner's Macaroni for over 20 LL That parents and educators 
years, says: alike realize that the home is the 
ai greatest organization on earth and 
vill homemaking a most important 
lo " * : work. I hope that both our boys 
. and girls will be taught to be good 
pi | believe homemakers. 
nat- 2: That standards of the home Director, Home Service Burece 
as. be raised until our girls are proud 
and 7 j to say, “I am a homemaker.” And * e 
r our boys will lift their heads proud- pp t 
vol Skinner Ss ly and say, “I am a farmer.” rize e ermin a e 
vith 8. That enough of the income be 
spic spent on the home to make it a cen- d S E t g \ 
ivor ee. ter of culture that will attract the an 1] as y 0 a e 
roni young people. e 
acd 4. That each community be more e 
interested in mental, moral, and eece wit in 00 
- spiritual attainments than in having 
es, ° a large bank account. ‘ aye ; Ape os 
to iS the best 5. That good medical and den- Here’s an exciting new Rita Martin “first”... Pep- 
ee | ae tal care be made available for permint Fudge Cake, gay, tempting, delicious, yet 
cold everyone. easy to bake with Super-Milled Robin Hood Flour. 
ater. 6. That every family produce 2 . ; i 
“= & and conserve more food so it can Yes, you, too, can be a prize-winner with this 
no macaroni have a better diet at lower cost. tested recipe developed in Robin Hood’s Home Service 
Mrs. 7 Bureau. The secret of your success — guaranteed 
: Robin Hood Flour, milled from Nature’s finest fla- 
be oP | She Crocheted Our Cover vored wheat by an exclusive process that assures you 
money can Uy of perfect baking every time! For luscious cakes... 
“a for crisp, flaky pastry . . . for light, even-textured bis- 
ry cuits... for all your baking... Robin Hood guar- 
Bake 101 APPETIZING antees satisfaction, or money back plus 10%. 
a 
' Robin Hood *q«<<<<<<==., 
' * 
traws : PEPPERMINT FUDGE CAKE ‘ 
| 
I am a flower lover and when ‘ 3 tbsp. shortening 11/2 cups sifted Robin Hood 2 eggs i 
I received the May 1949 issue of | 3 squares chocolate , Enriched Flour Yo cup sour cream a 
my Progressive Farmer I crocheted ; P = hare water * pe = 1 tsp. vanilla : 
flowers like those on the cover and : MELT... shortening and chocolate together over hot water. . 
crocheted a white foundation to ' ADD... boiling water; remove from heat and add all ingredi- 
put them on. Then I made a bor- t ents except vanilla; beat well. . 
der of black thread. It is one of the t ADD... vanilla and beat until thoroughly blended. . 
on SPREAD ...in 2 well greased layer pans... 8-inch rounds or 
; most beautiful pictures I ever saw. y star shaped pans. ‘ 
saves hours preparing Mrs. Helena Wilson, ' BAKE...in moderate oven (350°F.) for about 30 minutes. ' 
attractive foods Oklahoma. J COOL...cake in pans for at least 5 minutes before removal. ‘ 
ee ila FI Seed : FROST... with 7-minute frosting, between layers e 
Add new zest and variety to health-giving foods! Prepare them Wild ower ¢ és and on top and sides. Ta 
in fexinating new ways with the amazing Griscer — it peels, Several years ago, I decided to t SPRINKLE... with crushed peppermint stick candy. 
Prete gad en slr deer dbtealpenan try my luck at selling wild flower 3 YIELD... 12 servings. 
dhenge instontly — rinse clean in a jiffy! Sold for 27 years coast | seed to the city folks who came by 7 
Weems. For daily menus, frozen lockers or canning. our farm. I used 100 or so small Vie a ae OD DO 
Seld ot houseware stores. If your dealer is unable to supply Zz 
, send $8.95. Postpaid delivery. Attractive folder free. envelopes and in each one I put 
testers — write for quantity discounts. about six dozen seed, making a mix- 
aT TORS ture of all the small, pretty va- 
dpa’ ' + phi 3 A AS rieties I could find. On the outside 
ae of each envelope I wrote the names e 
WHEN WRITING ABOUT YouR susscrip- | Of the wild flowers it — It Oo in O O 
a TION always gi end complete | Was easy to sell those see at 10 
Dy Oddress just pee ‘caiaeeal da our oddress | Cents a package. And now, thinking FE L oO U 34 
in Webel. Better still, enclose with your letter the that someone else might like to try 
po ibd from your latest copy of The Progres- _| it, I am passing the idea on to you. 
— 5 ee § F. Cornelius, Texas. 
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Designed especially for farms! 


A new 11-cubic-foot 
G-E Home Freezer! 









nig = 


system used in General Electric Re- 
frigerators. 

More than 2,200,000 of these 
sealed-in systems have been giving 
efficient service in G-E Refrigera- 
tors 10 years or longer! 

Next time you’re in town, be sure 
to stop in at your G-E retailer’s, 
and see these General Electric Farm 
Home Freezers. 

We believe that, dollar for dollar, 
they are your best buy today! Gen- 
eral ElectricCo., Bridgeport 2,Conn. 


FARM HOME FREEZERS 
For quick-freezing foods at home 
For storing the frozen foods you buy. 


OU CAN STORE 389 pounds of 

assorted frozen foods in this 
new, handsome General Electric 
Farm Home Freezer. 

An 11.1-cu-ft freezer, it was de- 
signed with the farm home in mind! 

Large quantities of food freeze 
to zero degree within hours—and 
maintain that temperature. 

The General Electric Farm Home 
Freezer, you see, has Perfect Seal 
cabinet construction. The cabinet 
is all-steel, the liner is rustproof 
aluminum. 

But, most important: This farm 
freezer has the very same type of 
dependable sealed-in refrigerating 











} x y 5 at Tb a] 
Convenient baskets wide 
enough even for pies. Cab- 
inet has a locking latch. 








Temperature-indicating light. 
Note too, the gleaming- 
white enamel finish. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Separate compartment for 
packaging materials and 
freezing accessories. 
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The Charlotte Armstrong is a beautiful, showy pink rose. 


Roses in Every Yard 


An Interview With E. W. LYLE 


Plant Pathologist, Texas Rose Foundation 


By Avis Akers 


Our beautiful rose cover will 
probably set many of you to 
wishing for more roses for your 
homes. We hope this down-to- 
earth information will help to 
make those wishes come true. 


**PR. Lyle, what is the best 
time of year to order and 
set out rosebushes?”’ 

I think midwinter is preferred, 
although we have quite a latitude 
here in the South and may set them 
from October (in Florida) up until 
March. In ordering the bushes, I 
would suggest starting early so 
there will be a greater selection to 
choose from. 


“Is the location of rosebushes 
in a farmyard important?” 

Yes. Select a place where there 
is sun at least half of the day and 
that is not under trees or next to 
hedges. One of the safest places to 













Peace, not so easily grown as 
some, is outstanding variety. 


plant roses is where a lawn has been 
because soil that has a good lawn 
on it will also grow roses. However, 
dig out all the grass so it won’t com- 
pete with the rosebushes. 


“How should beds be pre- 
pared for the arrival of the 
bushes from the nurseryman?” 

Remove grass, weeds, or other 
plants for a width of 4 feet if for a 
single row, or 6 feet for a double 
row. Dig a trench 12 to 15 inches 
deep and about 2 feet wide for each 
row. Place 3 to 5 inches of rotted 
manure in the bottom of the trench. 
Add 2 or 8 inches of soil on top of 
the manure, or enough soil for the 
lowest branches of the bush to be 
just above soil level when the plant- 
ing is completed. 

“How can bushes be judged 
in good condition when received 
for planting?” 

Examine branches and roots. 
Fresh looking, unshriveled canes 





































The Nocturne has a long stem. 
making it last a long time. 
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ipdicate good condition. If there 


| js any question about this, scratch 


the surface of bark a little. If it is 
not shriveled, and has a green color 
under the surface, canes are sound. 
If the color is black or brown un- 
derneath, that part of the cane is 
dead. Roots which are not dry and 
do not have small elongated swell- 
ings or rounded galls on the sides 
may be judged in good condition. 
After checking the bushes, soak 
roots in water for about an hour. If 
the bushes cannot be planted im- 
mediately, dig a trench and bury 
plants roots down in soil, except for 
the top 1 or 2 inches of the canes. 
Pack soil by slight tamping and wet 
down if soil is dry. You should plant 
bushes as soon as possible. 


“How should one proceed in 
setting out the rosebushes?”’ 


Trim roots to not more than 12 
inches in length. Prune tops back to 
about 8 inches from where branch- 
ing begins. Bushes may be spaced 
as close as 18 inches apart in a row. 
Place a mound of soil under the base 
of each bush so the roots slant down- 
ward into the trench. Cover roots 
with soil and pack slightly. Water if 
soil is dry. 

Where branching begins should 
be just above soil level. Hill 
up earth about 4 inches around the 
bush until it gets started and then 
level off soil. 


“How and when should ferti- 
lizers be used?”’ 


Fertilizers should be applied in 
spring or summer. I do not recom- 
mend using them in fall. Well rotted 
cattle manure is one of the best fer- 
tilizers for roses. Cottonseed meal is 
agood source of nitrogen and is fair- 
ly safe. However, if it is applied 
too heavily it may burn the plant. 
Cattle manure is relatively safe 
even fresh, but other manures 
should be well rotted. Apply ma- 
pure about 1 or 2 inches deep 
around each bush, but not touching 
the canes. Commercial fertilizers 
with mixtures such as 4-12-4 and 
510-5 are good, but you should not 
use more than 1 or 2 pounds per 
100 square feet of bed space. 





“How should roses be culti- 
vated, and do you advise using 
a mulch?” 

In the average home garden, cul- 
tivation is done too deeply. Roses 
are shallow-rooted and roots may be 
cut and prevent the bush from get- 
ting food and water from the soil. 
Cultivation should be used to get 
rid of weeds, and does not need to 
be over 1 to 2 inches deep. 

Mulches may be very good. They 
conserve moisture and certain 
mulches eliminate weeds to a great 
extent. Some mulches take up 
nitrogen from the soil while decay- 
ing, and when they are used, a little 
More nitrogen fertilizer should be 
applied. Mulches are more impor- 
tant in a dry climate. 





“What are some of the insects 
and diseases affecting roses and 
how controlled, Dr. Lyle?” 
of the main diseases of roses 
is black spot, identified by little 
black spots on the leaf. The leaves 





will drop from the plant and it leads 
eventually to deadwood or “die- 
back.” Roses are also affected by 
the mildew disease. 


For black spot, use a_sulfur- 


_ copper rose dust fungicide and dust 


within 24 hours after each rain, or 
once a week during continuous 
rains. Cover both sides of leaves 
and treat when the air is still. Be- 
gin using a fungicide before black 
spot appears. (This dust formula is 
available in prepared form.) 

For mildew, use the same fungi- 
cide as for black spot, but apply 
weekly or twice a week, regardless 
of rains, after the disease develops. 

The principal insects are aphids 
or “plant lice.” These may first be 
recognized by a distortion of the 
leaves and flowers. Benzene hexa- 
chloride, nicotine sulfate, p yr e- 
thrum, or rotenone are suitable in- 
secticides. Avoid getting the first 
two on vegetables. For beetles, cat- 
erpillars, and other leaf-chewing in- 
sects, use lead arsenate or DDT. 


“When and how much should 
rosebushes be pruned?” 


General pruning should be done 
in late winter or just before buds 
start swelling. Prune out all dead- 
wood. However, remove only 
enough top growth to keep the 
bushes in size and shape. An estab- 
lished bush should be pruned back 
to 16 or 18 inches each year. 


The less pruning of healthy 
plants, the more flowers there will 
be. Make pruning cuts close to 
joints or just above buds. Climbing 
roses which bloom only in the spring 
should be pruned right after the 
bloom period. Remove deadwood 
any time during the year. 


“Dr. Lyle, what varieties of 
roses are recommended for aver- 
age farm home in the South?” 


Good roses that are easily grown 
and should do well are: Radiance 
(pink), Red Radiance, Mrs. Charles 
Bell (light pink), Editor McFarland 
(pink), Etoile de Hollande (red), 
Poinsettia (red), Ami Quinard (red), 
Golden Charm (yellow), Betty Up- 
richard (two-tone pink), Edith 
Nellie Perkins (pink), K. A. Viktoria 
(white), and Konigin Luise (white). 

If interested in roses for show 
bloom, you would like the Peace, 
Charlotte Armstrong (pink), The 
Doctor (pink), Comtesse Vandal 
(pink-salmon), Crimson Glory (red), 
Briarcliff (pink), Texas Centennial 
(red), Etoile de Hollande (red), 
Eclipse (yellow), Pres. Herbert 
Hoover (red-yellow), Better Times 
(red), Dame Edith Helen (pink), 
Caledonia (white), and many others. 


There are a number of new roses 
available that will have a great deal 
of appeal. The Fashion rose will 
have appeal because of its color. It 
is a bedding rose with a mass of 
flowers. . . . The Forty-Niner is the 
most novel rose. It will be popular 
as a cut flower. The Diamond Jubi- 
lee will last long as a cut flower. The 
Grande Duchesse Charlotte makes 
a good show rose, and the Nocturne 
is one of the best dark red varieties, 
having good long stems. 


(Photos courtesy Conard-Pyle Co., and 
Armstrong Nurseries.) 
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Perfect performance 
on AC, DC, or batteries! 


Super-powered for sharp, instant, 
full-toned reception everywhere! 
That’s Arvin Model 350-P, styled in 
the modern mode and offered in 
your choice of Kingfisher Blue, 
Sandalwood or rich Burgundy—with 
contrasting fittings. This amazing at 
Arvin adds fun to every outing and 

does double duty as an extra house- 


of 
hold radio on either AC or DC. Com- 
pare it with other portables at much 
higher prices, and see what we mean 






by VALUE! Underwriters’ listed. 


hur! PNG VALUE 


Sensational low price 
battery model! 


For absolute top value in a battery 
portable, see this stunning new Arvin 
Model 446-P. Smartly styled in satin- 
smooth plastic, sandalwood or bur- 
gundy color with contrasting fittings. 
Weighs only 3% lbs., complete. See 
it, hear it, at your Arvin dealer’s. 
* Portables priced less batteries 
Arvin Radio & Television Division Slightly higher 
in zone 2 


SOE 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC., Columbus, Indiana 
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THE FINEST IN 
HOME AND FARM 
FOOD FREEZERS 































Built by a leader in the field 
of low-temperature refriger- 
ation .. . Chill Chest’s exclu- 
sive new space saving de- 
sign gives more food storage 
in less floor space. Chill 
Chest also gives you Easy- 
lift baskets, exclusive frost- 
free Seal Zone and non-rust- 
ing, chip proof Aluminum - 
Freezing Walls among its 
many superior features. 
Compare before you buy, 
see the Chill Chest Line of 
Food Freezers at your local 
dealer ... “It’s the THRIFTY 
buy in 50!” Send coupon 
below for valuable, latest 
Gov't. booklet — “HOME 
FREEZERS, Their Selection 
and Use.” 


















Revee. INC. + DEERFIELD, MICH. 
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Fresh Paint 


Gives New Beauty and Protection 


By Ethel Owen Adair 


'W color costs less than new 
furniture. When properly ap- 
plied, a bucket of bright paint will 
give the surface of house or furni- 
ture beauty as well as protection. 

Cabinets and furniture that 
match the walls and woodwork give 
a restful, uncluttered effect and in- 
crease the apparent 
size of the room. Con- 
trasting colors de- 
crease the apparent 
size. Use matching or 
contrasting to the best 
advantage. 

Give your cabinets, 
niches, and shelves 
new life by painting 
the interiors in accent 
colors. F or example, 
the kitchen with domi- 








whole can of paint. To prevent ugly 
streaks, use a separate can—an old 
coffee can is good—and thin the 
tint with a little paint you have 
ready. Stir thoroughly, then com- 
bine the tinting mixture with that 
in the large container and blend. 
Another plan is to buy ready- 
mixed paint in a tone nearest the 
one desired. Then bring it to the 
required hue by add- 
ing ready-mixed paint 
of another color or by 
adding colors in oil. 
Many manufacturers 
furnish directions for 
intermixing. Even if 
no mixing of colors is 
required, paint should 
be thoroughly stirred. 
It’s a good idea to turn 
the unopened can up- 
side down for 24 hours 
before you start. 





nant yellow color 
scheme may be ac- 
cented with a green 
which blends well 
with it. A lovely pic- 
ture, a drapery fabric, 
or even wallpaper may 
be the source of a 
color harmony. Above 
all, don’t be afraid of 
color. One good gen- 
eral plan is to have 
the ceiling of the light- 
est color, the walls and 
woodwork a little dark- 
er, and the floor darker 
than the walls. These 
areas form the back- 
ground, Yet, it is wise 
to avoid tod great a 
contrast because 
strong contrasts make 
them separate and 
break up unity. Plan 
the color harmony, 
and then buy the 
paint you'll need. 


Select Paint 


The kind of paint 
to buy depends upon 
the surface to be deco- 
rated. Three finishes— 
flat, semigloss, and 
gloss—are available for 


For a neater finish, re- 
move hardware from 
the doors and windows. 





Apply liquid plastic 
which peels off, or vase- 
line to help lighten the 
job of removing paint 
spots from the pane. 


Start from top, work 
down. A strip of cloth 
wound around brush 
under bristles, will keep 
paint from dripping. 






Get Good Brush 


A good brush, your 
prime tool, will save 
time, energy, and 
money. Select one the 
proper width to go in- 
to the paint can easily 
because a curled brush 
gives poor results. For 
small painting jobs, a 
2-inch brush works 
nicely. For large areas 
youll have more suc- 
cess with a larger 
brash—3 to 4 inches 
across. Look for soft 
but springy bristles 
that lie straight. Test 
for loose bristles that 
work out and streak 
the finish. Always use 
the brush flat. Switch 
to a narrow brush for 
a narrow surface. 


Take good care of 
brushes before and 
after use. Dip a new 
brush in turpentine 
before starting a job. 
In between days of 
use—if no longer than 
two or three days— 
keep brushes suspend- 


For Smooth, Rich, 
Creamy 
Chocolate Pie... 






AMERICA’S 


LARGEST SELLING SUGAR 





THE U. S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE 
7 ee FF: 


“A steam pressure canner i 
required for processing meats, 
practically all vegetables, (ex- 
cept tomatoes) and other non- 
acid foods. It is not safe to 
can such foods at home unless 
@ pressure canner is available.” 












interior. Gloss is the 

shiniest. Get flat for walls of bed- 
room, living room, or dining room; 
semigloss for kitchen walls and 
woodwork; gloss for bathroom, pan- 
try, woodwork and fufniture sub- 
jected to unusual wear. 


Cold water paints, which are 
easy to apply and are made in un- 
limited colors, are inexpensive wall 
finishes, but not as durable as 
others. They are not suitable for 
kitchens or bathrooms because they 
are not washable. 


You can mix a special color your- 
self, but if you buy ready-mixed 
paints in colors you need, you save 
time and money. Should you mix 











your own, don’t try to squeeze a 
dab of color from a tube into a 


ed in turpentine. Drill 
a hole through the handle of each 
brush, run a stiff wire through the 
hole, and rest the ends of the wire 
on the top of the can. 

For longer storage, clean brushes 
thoroughly with turpentine or spe- 
cial solvent; wash with soap and 
water; straighten bristles and wrap 
in heavy paper. 

Other Equipment 

Besides good paint*and brushes 
you will need the following aids for 
the average work on cabinets, furni- 
ture, and porch chairs: coarse and 
fine sandpaper, turpentine, putty 
knife or scraper, plenty of rags and 
newspapers, tin cans, cheesecloth 
for straining paint if necessary, 

















wood for sanding block. To make 








FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 
and for 


LARGE MEAL COOKING 
ALWAYS 

















Take the guesswork out of home cat 
ning. (No more of the fashioned, 
unsafe, open-kettle or oven methods.) 
Use a Presto KER-CANNER! 
Available in three sizes, equipped with 5- 
plece accessory set, and 128-page illustrated 
instruction and recipe book. 
21-quart—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 4 


half-galion jars. 
16-quart—Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jors. 
1 —Holds 5 quart or 8 pint jars. ’ 
A h quality h ore sold 





NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 5 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Pressure © 
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the sanding block, cover a small 
block of wood with several thick- 
nesses Of old cloth. Then thumb- 
tack a piece of sandpaper over the 
doth, bringing the paper over the 
edge. For curved surfaces, wrap 
sandpaper around a rubber sponge. 


Prepare Surface 

The surface must be carefully 
and properly prepared to achieve 
an attractive, durable finish. Days 
before you plan to paint, make 
necessary repairs with crack filler 
and plaster. Make sure that the 
area to be decorated is clean, dry, 
smooth, and free of grease and wax. 
This step may involve the use of 
paint removers, scraping, or wash- 
ing, depending on the type of finish. 
To clean painted wood, apply with 
a large rubber sponge a good de- 


tergent combined with a mild abra-. 


sive. Rinse and let dry thoroughly. 
Neither oil paint nor varnish will 
dry on a damp surface or over a 
partially dry coat of paint. Both 
will peel, crack, and remain sticky. 

Incidentally, temperature has a 
lot to do with drying time. The 
time required to 


enamel that you are going to use. 
Let stand a few minutes—rub light- 
ly with your finger. If the paint 
absorbs the stain, give the surface 
a coat of commercial sealer that fits 
the type of finish to follow. Weath- 
erproof aluminum paint usually 
gives excellent results. 

How many coats are needed? If 
refinished in the same color, one 
coat of new paint of the best quality 
is usually enough to ‘hide an old 
surface. To change from one color 
to another of the same value, apply 
a coat of flat oil in the color wanted, 
then finish with a coat of flat, semi- 
gloss or enamel. If a light color is 
to hide a dark color, another coat 
may be necessary for a really beau- 
tiful surface. For a smooth job, two 
or three coats are necessary for un- 
finished surfaces. 


Remove Spots 
Be careful to remove spots of 
paint as work progresses. They are 
easy to remove if wiped up immedi- 
ately with a cloth dampened with 
mineral spirits, but if allowed to 

dry, it’s a different story. 
To prevent that 





dry lengthens 
with every degree 
drop in tempera- 
ture. According 
to manufacturers, 
‘the drying time 
stated on the can 
is based on tem- 
perature of about 
60 degrees. 

If you are fin- 
ishing new un- 
painted wood or 
metal surfaces or 
ametal surface 
which is in good 
condition, clean 
with fine sand- 
paper and dust 
well with a brush 
or lint-free cloth. 


Song for a Transformed 
House 


By Webb Dycus 


The little house is breathing now 
With roses by the door, 

And at the back, an apple tree 
To yield its pleasant store. 


The windows wear new skirts of 
chintz, 
The porch a trailing vine 
To hide the old discolored walls 
In camouflage-design. 


Some neighbors live on either 
side 
To call across the way; 
(And by the creek, a whippoor- 
will 
To sing the end of day.) 


Oh, never let the weathered 
boards 
Belie the warmth inside, 


bec a 





annoying “ 
or “crust” from 
forming on _left- 
over paint, cover 
it with a layer of 
paraffin % inch 
thick. Just im- 
agine you are seal- 
ing a glass of 
jelly. Then put 
the lid on tight. 
When you want 
to use it, remove 
the paraffin and 
stir the paint. Ex- 
perts say that a 
newly painted 
surface should 
age six weeks be- 
fore it is washed. 

Paint does more 
than ornament 
now, too. Materi- 
als called mildew- 
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‘GE washes my clothes cleaner 
than I could by hand {" 


“Individual washing is so important because I want 
to be proud of the clothes my family wears.” 


The Progressive Farmer, May 1950 * 


“My new General Electric Washer does my family’s 
clothes piece by piece and not as a wad in a big batch of 
wash. And every piece—the children’s dainty things, 
my husband’s work clothes—comes out spanking clean, 
cleaner than I could ever get them by scrubbing.” 

“What a pleasure it is to operate this new G-E with the 
One-control Wringer, and the Adjustable Timer that regulates washing time. 
When they call it ‘quick-clean washing,’ they’re ever so right!” 

“And to think that I got all this General Electric quality and dependability 
at such a low price!”’** General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*Typical comments of General Electric users. 


WRINGER 


Before redecorat- . 

ing an old paint- For now the h 

edorenameled home, 
ce, clean it, 

ktit dry, and then 


five it a light sanding so the next 
coat will stick. If the old paint is 
marred and chipped, it will be ne- 
cessary to sand it down until the 
scars disappear, or take the paint 
off with paint and varnish remover. 

When refinishing metal porch 
furniture, play safe and go over the 
entire surface with sandpaper, not 
just the spots that look rusty. After 
the metal is bright, seal it at once 
with red lead or weatherproof 
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iluminum paint. When dry, apply 
4 good exterior enamel. 
Check Stain 

Furniture or woodwork which 

been stained may be a special 

as the stain may “bleed” 

through the new finish. Test by 

g a little of the paint or 








With dignity and pride. 


Your State Flower 


ALABAMA, goldenrod; Arkansas, apple blossom; Florida, orange 
blossom; Georgia, Cherokee rose; Kentucky, trumpet vine; Loui- 
siana, magnolia; Mississippi, magnolia; North Carolina, dogwood; 

oma, mistletoe; Tennessee, iris; Texas, bluebonnet; Virginia, 


American dogwood; West Virginia, rhododendron, 


cides are also add- 
ed to paint to pre- 
vent the growth of mildew. 

Unless you want to paint your- 
self, dress properly for the job. It’s 
almost impossible to keep from get- 
ting a few drops on your hair and 
clothes, so cover your head and 
wear old clothes. A shirt and slacks 
are excellent.. Wear old shoes, too, 
but be sure they are comfortable. 
Rub a heavy cream into your hands. 

Even if you do like to paint, don’t 
wear yourself out by doing all of 
it yourself. Give someone else the 
brush handle. One of the home 
department editors tells us she once 
gave a family paint party, inviting 
family and close friends to help. 
She gave a prize to the tackiest 
guest. A big pitcher of lemonade 
helped to relieve that tired feeling. 
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WASHER 





Model AW 352 


De luxe features at a low price ! 


G-E Activator® Washing Action guides 
clothes through three distinct washing 
zones—light, medium, vigorous. Each 
piece gets gentle, thorough cleaning. 


One-control Wringer —a marvelous 
worksaver! One control starts, stops, re- 
verses, releases. Handy knob regulates 
correct pressure for every fabric. 


Adjustable Timer regulates washing or 
rinsing time up to 15 minutes. Stops the 
agitator automatically. Or you can set it 
to HOLD for continuous operation. 


No Oiling Needed — Permadrive mech- 
anism—a feature husbands appreciate— 
has only four moving parts, is perma- 


nently lubricated. No exposed machinery. 








FOR FAST, EASY IRONING 


It’s so much faster, 80 much easier to 
iron when you can sit in comfort 
with this G-E Rotary Ironer. 

The large ironing roll takes the 
biggest pieces in your laundry. Auto- 
matic operation ... adjustable iron- 
ing temperatures. 
Slow and fast 
speeds. Model AR 
70 illus. s 






lron in comfort 
with — 


ROTARY IRONERS 





You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Try Tempting 


% tetapoon sted cake four Club Baking Powd 1 cop 
iu er cu 
csbleopoees cold water 


2 Slaceka cal salt 


Sift wenatier flour, baking powder, cocoa and salt. Beat 
ones and sugar until very thick. . Gradually add water. 
d in dry mngredionts careful ly. Pour batter into 
pores, wax-paper-lined jelly Todor 15x10x1 inches. 
ad batter evenly. Bake in m te oven gph ) 
: ut 12 ponucesag Mh ‘urn onto cloth —_— with cily 
ectioners sugar. move wax r. uc 
with towel rolled inside; seek Used b sined-< th 
poe ond cream or butter cream frosting. flavored with 
peppermint extract. Roll up as for jelly roll. Let stand 
until thoroughly cold; cut in slices to serve. Serves 10. 


Send for FREE Boke Book! 
30 tempting recipes. Write today to om. C, The 
Rumford Company, Rumford, Rhode Island. 
Hearth Club Brings You Premiums, Tee. 


Valuable Hearth Club Coupons help you win 1000 
beautiful gifts. Look for the coupon on can, 
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Chocolate | Peppermint Rol] 


MADE WITH 
DOUBLE- 
ACTING 


HEARTH 
oe de 


abbnendedinenanusanesie 








“made if 
NE where 


ihe the g resis baking’s 


*Federal a for 
L---~---~—--—---- - - —-——-—- — — — + OO Baking Powder EE-P-611a 
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VIENNA HARDWARE CO. 
Vienna, Georgia 













SEVELOPINC 


ANY SIZE er EXP. ROLL FILM 
VELOPED. § HOBBY PRINTS (every 










enlorgement) 
hy "Handy Mailing Envelopes Furnished 
Valuable Premiums Given 
GET BETTER PICTURES FOR LESS 


















WHEEL CHAIRS 


Beautifully designed and chrome 
plated. Try it and 
Manvfecturers of WING Folding Crutches 


JACK RABBIT CO. Ses your desler 6s wee 
761. Highlond Ave., Les Angeles 38, Cal. 


+ 


EF vere 


Folding 





LIGHT, STRONG, 
FULL SIZED CHAIRS 
FOLDS TO 10 INCHES 


Ideal for travel, 
work, play. 


you'll buy it. 








DON’T FAIL ¢o read the Classified 

Ads in this issue. 
Some classified advertiser has antici- 
pated your wants. Read them and see 








FAIRBANKS MORSE 


BRUNDIDGE PUMP AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Brundidge, Alabama 








for yourself. Write for catalog and prices. 








premiome, big monthly premiums. “Rush 
your name_and address 


outit. HUR 
Dept. 22FH2, 


yo At WEED 
? 
wt? MONEY 


"i help you get extra cash to fill your 
etbook—to live on. Supply my food 


today for free 
















LYNCHBURG, VA. 


For Summer Days 


2168—For visiting—a boat-neck 
blouse; for play—a bra top; for 
both—a gathered skirt. You get all 
three. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 
bra, % yard 35-inch material; skirt, 
8% yards; blouse, 1% yards 























2159—Make this dress twice—once to catch 
the sun, and again with contrast yoke and pock 
et facings. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: 3% yards, 
85-inch fabric, % yard contrasting. 


2886—This handy bolero is only one of a de- 
lightful assortment of weskits, boleros, and 
jackets—to mix with everything! Sizes 10 to 42, 
Size 18: 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2150—Cuffed- top button sun dress has an 
attractive pocket for hipline interest. Sizes 12 
to 42. Size 18: 3% yards 39-inch material, 


2825-—It’s a sun-dress-and-bolero team — this 
time with an exciting full skirt. Sizes 10 to 40. 
Size 16: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2178—Daughter will want a matching bare 
top dress and bolero, too. Sizes 6 to 14. Siz 
8: 2% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2176—Smart frock that is first cousin to the 
beloved shirtwaist. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 
4% yards 35-inch material. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 103. 

























































look at all thats new! look inside and out / 
You cant match a FRIGIDAIRE / 
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ae. Take your pick of 3 types, 4 series, 10 sizes — 

eam — this 4 to 17 cu. ft. capacity 

| 10 to 40. 
Choose the new Frigidaire Refrigerator that fits your family, 

hing bare- your kitchen, your special needs. Pick one with a separate near- 

> 14, Sim zero Locker-Top or a full-width Super-Freezer Chest or a colder- 
than-ever Super-Freezer. Some models have Cold-Wall Cooling 

a : —of a new, improved type. Some have Lifetime Porcelain exterior 


finish—others Durable Dulux. Frozen storage capacity ranges 


AGE 108. from 15 to 70 lbs. Whether you choose a new Imperial, De Luxe, 








Frigidaire “‘Thrifty-30" Electric 
—designed expressly for farm 
kitchens—is amazingly low-priced, 
compact, thrifty! Only 30” wide, it 
enough room for cooking big 
harvest meals. The Giant Oven, the 
tin any household electric range, 
siretches clear across, has ample 
Space for 10 loaves of bread. Cooks 
lots of food with little current! 









2176 





Master or Standard model—you can’t match a Frigidaire! 
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Frigidaire Milk Cooler—cools milk 
to below 50° in one hour—quickly 
pays for itself! Helps you get top 
prices for milk —keeps bacteria count 
low, butterfat content high. Coil-and- 
Rack cooler with the economical 
Meter-Miser is illustrated — Drop-In 
cooler also available. Special agitator 
available. 7 models — with capacity 
for 3 to 12 cans. 


Look at the difference — 


in the new models of America’s 
No. 1 Refrigerator — Frigidaire! 
Look at all the room for storing 
frozen foods—all the room for 
fruit and vegetables in the new, 
deep Hydrators that slide out and 
can be stacked ! And all newFrigid- 
aire Refrigerators are powered by 
the new, more powerful Meter- 
Miser — simplest cold - making 
mechanism ever built! 








Look at the New DeLuxe — 


look at its lustrous Ice-Blue trim—its adjustable and sliding 
aluminum shelves — its new, space-saving Super-Storage design. 
The main food compartment is refrigerated by new, improved 
Cold-Wall Cooling and the low-temperature Super-Freezer 
Chest. 9 and 10.7 cu. ft. sizes—frozen storage capacity, 45 and 
49 pounds. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Appliances for the Farm Home 


Visit your Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his name in your classified Phone Directory. 
Or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, O. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 





Refrigerators «+ Electric Rang e Aut tic Washer «¢ Clothes Dryer «+ Electric lroner 
Food Freezers «+ Milk Coolers + Air Conditioners «+ Electric Water Heaters 
Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks * Dehumidifier 








imply wonderful 
wonderhully smple 


ICE CREAM MADE WITH TEN-B-LOW 


Extra-rich! 
Extra-easy! 


FRESH STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM 
(makes a full quart) 


— 


1 cup chilled, crushed, 


cup water ‘ 
. sweetened strawberries* 


1 can Ten-B-Low 


strawberries* which have been sweetened 
with 2 tablespoons sugar. 

5. Immediately return to freezing tray and 
freeze. That's all there is to it. Nothing 
to add but flavoring and water. Because 
only water has been removed. Ten-B-Low 
is not an imitation. Ten-B-Low is genuine 
ice cream in heavy concentrated form. . . 
containing heavier-than-whipping cream 
lacking in so-called ‘‘mixes.’’ Make real 
ice cream... make rich ice cream with 
Ten-B-Low. Get several cans today ! 
*Any fresh, frozen or canned fruit may 
be substituted for strawberries. 


FOR HAND FREEZER 

Just add water, flavoring and freeze. 

FOR REFRIGERATOR 

1. Set refrigerator control to coldest tem- 
perature. 

2. Place Ten-B-Low in a mixing bow! and 
gradually add water and 1% to 2 tea- 
spoons vanilla. Mix thoroughly. 

3. Pour into freezing tray and freeze until 
mixture is frozen. You need only add 
water and flavoring to Ten-B-Low because 
each can contains all the sugar, heavier- 
than-whipping cream, milk and egg yolks 
necessary for extra-rich, real ice cream. 
4. Break up and spoon frozen Ten-B-Low 
into mixing bowl. Beat until slightly 
softer than creamy mashed potatoes. Do 
not overwhip. Stir in chilled, crushed 


FREE—20 delicious recipes, including many 
unusual and easy-to-make desserts. Write to 
Sally Ross, Ten-B-Low Company, Dept. G-55, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


CONCENTRATED REAL ICE CREAM 








New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 





. ~Vae mS a 
This new “squeeze” bottle contains 
Mennen’s new Baby Magic Skin Care. 
This liquid cream helps to check dia- 
per rash and eliminates diaper odor. 
The container is nonbreakable and to 
use, mothers simply squeeze the bottle 
gently and the cream flows out. If not 
available in drug stores in your area, 
contact The Mennen Company, New- 
ark, N. J. Retails for 49 cents. 








Twinette salt and pepper shakers 
are sanitary, convenient, and attrac- 
tive. A touch of the finger flips open 
either cover for salt or pepper. Pur- 
chase for 25 cents from your depart- 
ment store or Central Equipment Co., 
1020 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Il. 








Designed to take the guessing out of 
housekeeping are Tel-Tru portable 
oven and refrigerator thermometers 
and the all-stainless steel roast ther- 
mometer. Thermometers are made by 
Germanow-Simon Machine Co., Inc., 
408 St. Paul Street, Rochester 1, N. Y. 
Oven and refrigerator thermometers 
are available for $1.25 each; the meat 
thermometer sells for $2.50. 


Sew-Handy, a lap and pin board, 
makes sewing easier, faster, and more 
accurate. For instance, it is easy to do 
neat hemming in less time by anchor- 
ing the material firmly to your Sew- 
Handy. Order your convenient Sew- 
Handy for $1.15 from Mrs. Dorothy 
Cahn, Box 365, Highland Park, III. 
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Dor-o-Matie is easily fastened to any 
door or wall and offers an opportunity 
for a clothes hamper in every room, 
This convenient hamper is made 

Pearl-Wick Corporation, Long Island 
City 2, New York, and éosts only $3.98, 





Small Fry is a unique little frying pan 
which saves on butter and other fat. 
Use it for frying eggs, egg sandwiches, 
and hash brown potatoes. The price is 
$1. If not available at your dealer, 
write to Benmatt Organization, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIL. 


i 


The Waldor Closet Xpanda is hung 
without nails or screws from the 
clothes bar of the closet. It will take 
care of 10 garments in the span usually 
occupied by two. Costs only 79 cents 
from Nu-Products Co., 100 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Shred-O-Mat shreds, grates, and slices 
all in a jiffy and with the mere change 
of a stainless steel disc. You can W 
up a favorite salad, grate fresh coct 
nut, or slice up a pan of potatoes for 
frying on short notice. Shred-O-Matis 
portable, with rubber feet to keep # 
from slipping. It has no clamps to maf 
the kitchen table. Two models, $5. 
or $7.95, made by Rival Manufactur 
ing Co., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
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Now—G. E. brings 4 ISH BUTTON “COOKING 


at the lowest price ever! 


The brand-new “Speedster — with a score 
of de luxe ‘seeeo cookie” features! 


(AS NEWT} Another beautiful General 
Electric Push-button Range. With all the 
clean, cool, wonderful joys of G-E “Speed 
Cooking” at your finger tips! 

Equipped with fast, famous 
Calrod* heating units (each unit with 5 
cooking heats, from simmer to speed- 
heat)... a push-button control for every 


speed. 

Has the famous G-E 
Tripl-Oven (actually 3 ovens in 1) and 
an Automatic Oven Timer. The deep-well 
unit can easily be raised to make a fourth 


surface unit. 


Has most of the worksav- 


ing, automatic features you'll find on 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric’s top-price Ranges! Yet 
the “Speedster” is offered at a never- 
before low price! 

Seeit—at yourG-E retailer’s. For name 
of the one nearest you, see classified phone 
book. General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Sas 
RANGES 


Grand-tasting meals—just by pushing 
buttons! A button for each cooking speed 
.-. the exact heat you want. New, extra 
high back-splasher puts controls above 
pots. Safer to reach. 


—— Dees tee S 
Huge 3-in-1 oven! Famous G-E Tripl- 
Oven! Master Oven, big enough for 30-Ib 
turkey! Includes smaller Speed Oven, 
super-fast Broiler that gives charcoal- 
type flavor! 


BE SURE TO SEE G.E.’s All-Calrod “Stratoliner” and “Liberator” —with fea- 
tures like built-in Pressure Cooker, two complete ovens! And on each—an 
Extra-Hi-Speed Calrod Unit that boils a pint of water in 4 minutes or less! 
Check that for speed against any other cooking method! 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Great-erandmother’s first prom 


... her dress was “New-Home Sewn” 


For four genera- 

tions, a New Home Sewing 

Machine has been “‘one of the 

family” in thousandsof Amer- 

ican homes. Today, more 

women than ever before are 

enjoying the thrill of creating 

“‘New-Home Sewn”’ fashions 

and home furnishings . . . on 

18th Century Desk— Model 400. Closed, a 


distinctively styled, convenient desk. Open, 
America’s finest sewing machine. $295.00. 
Other models. . . all with lock-stitch mech- 
anism... start at $89.95. 


today’s all-new New Home. 
There’s a New Home model 
. .. desk, console or portable 
-.. custom-built” for you... 
and your budget. Plan now to see the strikingly beautiful 
new cabinets ... the many patented New Home features 
that make sewing faster . . . easier. One of the 4,000 New 
Home dealers is nearby. Consult classified directory or write 
for his name and “Sewing Savings” booklet. 


cant ae a 


“> 


Guaranteed by * 


NEW #==HOME 
ee wes Ee ad 


me Needlework Basket 


By Betty Jones 


E539—Mother Goose 
designs will delight lit- 
tle children. Eight mo- 
tifs to embroider on pin- 
afores, towels. 


lowcases. 


Filmy Edgings to adorn 
pretty undies or to beautify 
your household linens. They 
are easy to crochet. 


E698—Picture Pattern 
beauty to crochet and 
embroider on your pil- 


make for a gift. 


E1828—Dainty Dutch 
motifs for you to em- 
broider or paint. Both 
hot iron transfer and 
stencils are included. 


A nice set to 


A Tournament of Roses bedspread 
to make of pretty crocheted medal- 
lions inset on linen. 


€ Sunny Day doily is crocheted 
with an unusually wide ruffle. The 
center is set with pretty flowers. 


Garden Squares rug will add beau- 
ty and comfort to your bedroom. 
Crochet in your favorite colors. 









































To Order Instruction Leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Betty Jones, Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


E539—Mother Goose designs..20 cents 
E698—Picture Pattern motifs..20 cents 
E1828—Dainty Dutch motifs..20 cents 
Filmy Edgings 5 cents 
Tournament of Roses spread.... 5 cents 
Garden Squares rug........ 5 cents 
Sunny Day doily 5 cents 
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Books for Good Cooks 


By Sallie Hill 


OOD cooks—and those not so 

good — welcome good recipes. 
Our first review is a basic cooking 
book, especially good for the cook 
who is just learning. 


A Recipe Primer, by Henrietta 
Fleck. Here is an answer to the 
homemaker’s plea for basic informa- 
tion on cooking. 
Recipes are written 
in the order of jobs 
to be done. Basic 
recipes with varia- 
tions, tables of 
measurements, etc., 
provide a ready 





from more than 2,000 recipes sent 
in to Neiman Marcus. They reflect 
the cookery influence of the Indian, 
the Spaniard, the Mexican, the 
Frenchman, the deep South, and 
the chuck wagon. It all adds up to 
some mighty flavorful fare. Dishes 
which will send any woman to the 
‘ kitchen are (don’t, 
I beg of you, read 
this book late at 
night) Hopkins 
County Stew, 
“Chili Straight,” 
Frijoles a la Dobie 
(beans, to you and 





handbook for stu- 
dent or homemaker. (D. C. Heath 
and Company, Dallas, Tex., $1.80.) 

Southern Cooking, by Mrs. S. R. 
Dull. The author, well known for 
her food column in a Southern 
newspaper for many years, has done 
an excellent book. Included are 
many Southern food favorites such 
as spoon bread, Sally Lunn, collard 
sprouts, baked possum, sweet pota- 
to pie . . . need we say more? (Gros- 
sett and Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broad- 
way, New York City, $2.49.) 

A Taste of Texas, edited by Jane 
Trahey and compiled for Neiman 
Marcus, Dallas, Tex. The 300 rare 
recipes in this book were culled 


me), honey baked 
beans, barbecued venison, pecan 
pie, guacamole (avocado salad, we 
call it), chili con carne con corn. 
These tested recipes are simply 
stated and easy to follow, no small 
achievement in recipe writing. 
(Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York City 22, $3.) 


Old Southern Recipes, published 
by the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, Lincoln Methodist Church, 
Lincoln, Ala., features recipes for 
old-time fare. Included are such 
favorites as sweet potato pone, 
Bunswick stew, buttermilk cake, 
Lane cake. 


Kitchen Matters By Mary Autrey 


T the Columbia Restaurant in 

Tampa, Fla., I found the at- 
mosphere and grand manner of Old 
Spain. Noted even more for its de- 
lectable dishes, this famous restau- 
rant makes a specialty of Yellow 
Rice and Chicken. I was so im- 
pressed with this delicious dish that 
I requested a recipe to share with 
our readers: 


YELLOW RICE AND CHICKEN 


One fryer, 1 onion, 2 buttons garlic, 6 

ounces tomatoes, 1% quarts water, 1 

bay leaf, pinch of saf ron, 1 pound rice, 

4 ounces lard or Y2 pint olive oil, 4 

pimientos, 1 green pepper, 2 table- 

Spoons salt, 1 ‘two-ounce can petit pois 
(small green peas). 


Cut chicken in quarters and fry 
with onions and garlic; when fin- 
ished, add tomatoes and water. Boil 
for five minutes. Add bay leaf, salt, 
rice, saffron, and green pepper. Stir 
thoroughly; place in moderately 
heated oven for 20 minutes. Garnish 
with small peas and pimientos. 

“Is it enriched?” I heard a woman 
inquire when she was shown an item 
in a rural grocery store. That home- 
maker, I observed, asked several in- 
telligent questions and she read 
labels on the packages she picked 
up! It’s just a little over nine years 
since enriched flour and bread be- 
came available. South Carolina was 

€ first Southern state to promote 
the passage of a law requiring all 
white flour to be enriched (by the 
addition of vitamins and minerals 
important to good nutrition and 

). Now, in 1950, 26 states and 


two territories have taken the neces- 
sary steps to help protect the health 
of their citizens by passing laws re- 
quiring that all white flour sold in 
these states be enriched. From au- 
thoritative sources we learn that 
about 75 per cent of all white flour 
is enriched—three B vitamins and 
iron are added to it. These food 
substances (many times lacking in 
our diet) are very important for en- 
ergy, healthy skin, good blood, and 
general good health. Some people 
(who want to reduce) think that 
bread is fattening. One slice of 
bread contains about 75 calories, 


_less than you get from a big apple! 


Posts’ Sugar Crisp promises three 
exciting . possibilities. This new 
cereal is made of puffed wheat 
toasted to golden bzown and coated 
with sugar and honey. To serve as a 
cereal, you add only milk or cream. 
We predict that the new cereal will 
go over with children in a big way. 
They will probably eat it just as they 
would candy, And if the youngsters 
leave any of this delightful food, the 
grown-ups will enjoy passing a bow] 
of it to friends who drop in. 


“Use Good Herbs for Good 
Flavor,” which most of you clipped 
from our March issue for your recipe 
files, was written by Florence Imlay, 
specialist in foods and nutrition, 
Kentucky Extension Service. We're 
sure you found her April contribu- 
tion, “That Wonderful Snack Shelf,” 
equally helpful. 
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Its heavenly 


coftee, Mary... 


...because its 
made in a 





SEAL FLAVOR IN 


with this shining Dutch 
Oven that takes low-cost 
cuts and makes them 
delicious as choicest cuts. 


4%, qt., $6.95, 


50th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL! 


Greatest advance in 
ressure cooker 










istory! New easy PERCOLATORS DRIP POTS 
action cover—New s®% 2-cup $2.25 | 2-cup $2.95 
Cam-lock Handle— 4-cup 2.50 | 4-cup 3.25 
Lightness you'lllove. 6-cup 2.75 | 6-cup 3.60 
4 qt., was $12.95, 8-cup 2.95 | 8-cup 3.95 

Now $9.95. 12-cup 3.50 | 12-cup 4,50 
7 qt., was $16.95, lé-cup 5.45 

Now $14.95. 

All prices slightly 


WEAR-EVER 


© 1950 TACUCO 


hi in the Wes. 





THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, DEPT. 5305, NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
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Y OHNO! con'r rere me 1 poor wiLTED 


I HAVE ALL THIS To DO DARLING! 
OVER AGAIN! I CAN'T! Y I KNOW WHAT 
1M COOKED! you NEED! 
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America’s favorite tea! Thrifty, too. Even tea as 
choice as Lipton’s costs less than any other drink 
except water! Keep a pitcherful handy for hot days! 


! RE-BORN, MRS. B., SINCE MY WIFE 
WHY YOU NICE\SAVE ME SOME ICED LIPTON TEA! 
MAN~YOUVE ‘BEATS ALL HOW IY REVIVES 
DUG ME A GARDEN, A 

TOO! I CAN TELL 
























Save Steps—Save Time 






With Proper Arrangement of Utensils and Supplies 


By Oris Cantrell 


RAMP, tramp, tramp, the girls 
are marching—that is, the ones 
who have not given proper thought 
to kitchen storage. If you're doing 
too much walking and not enough 
thinking, try this simple exercise. 
Take all equipment and supplies 
from the drawers and shelves. Then 
pick up each item and ask yourself 
this question, “How often do I use 
this piece of equipment? Every day 
. . once a year... never?” If it’s 
something you never use, why let 
it be a star boarder? 

Then ask, “Where do I use this 
equipment first?” Suppose it’s your 
coffee maker that’s up for cross- 
examination. If you'll retrace your 
steps, you'll realize that you use it 
first at the sink. So there’s the logi- 
cal place to store it along with your 
package of coffee and measuring 
spoon. The following sketches of 
two identical, well planned kitch- 
ens will show you the convenience 
of such an arrangement. Mrs. Sava- 
Step saves nearly two-thirds of a 
mile a year just in making coffee. 
Think what she would save in pre- 
paring three meals a day, 365 days 
in the year. 





But back to your pile of equip- 
ment. .. . Maybe you find that cer- 
tain pieces are sometimes used near 
the sink and at other times in the 
mixing center. This is especially 
true of measuring cups and spoons, 
Since these are inexpensive items, 
buy a set for each place. A meas- 
uring cup stored in your sugar and 
flour is always at hand. After you've 
used the cup you can drop it back 
in place without a trip to the sink, 

By the time you’ve studied each 
piece of equipment, your storage 
plan will probably look something 
like this: Store near the sink—cof- 
fee maker, coffee and spoon, meas- 
uring cup, knives, vegetable brush, 
and dishwashing supplies; store at 
range—skillets, lids, serving dishes, 
seasonings, and fork; store at mix- 
ing center— mixing bowls and 
spoons, measuring cups and spoons, 
baking pans, roaster, flour, sugar. 

This list is by no means com- 
plete, but it will give you a start on 
the road to fewer steps. Last of all, 
if possible, store that three-times-a- 
day equipment within easy reach 
so that you neither stoop nor 
stretch to reach it. 








Mrs. Sava-Step, starting in the center of the room, goes to the sink where 
coffee maker, coffee, and measuring spoon are stored. She measures coffee 
and water, proceeds to range, walking only 9% feet for her cup of coffee. 











Mrs. Walka-Mile also starts in the center. She goes to cabinet (left) for 
coffee maker. She trudges to cabinet (right) for spoon and coffee; from 
there to the sink, and finally to the range. She travels exactly 19% feet 
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Our Women Speak— 


About Church Funds, Flowers, Children, 
Slip Covers, Clothespins, and Food 


HEN we planned to build 

our new Methodist church, 
12 ladies banded together and de- 
cided to pledge $500 to the build- 
ing fund,” writes Mrs. E. E. Bell, 
Baldwin County, Ga. 

“As our pocketbooks were lim- 
ited, we had to put our wits to 
work. We organized a ‘Basket Band’ 
with this plan: Our first meeting 
was with Mrs. B. Someone fur- 
nished the basket. We put useful 
articles in it, and Mrs. B. was to 
keep it two weeks, selling as many 
articles as she could. Our next 
meeting was with Mrs. C. We add- 
ed more articles to the basket and 
it was Mrs. C’s turn to sell. Since 
our credit was good, we ran an ac- 
count with two of our merchants. 
We paid our bills monthly out of 
our proceeds. We also took orders 
for cakes. We then had a birthday 
party for the one-year-old basket. 
We sent out invitations, and our 
friends responded nicely with mon- 
ey and gifts. We had Christmas 
trees with articles hung on the tree 
for sale. Before we disbanded, we 
had made over $1,000.” 


Mrs. Norman House, wife of a 
thrifty truck farmer; Pickens Coun- 
ty, Ala., makes her own money from 
the sale of flowers 
from a l-acre plot 
near her home, 
according to Mrs. 
Gertrude Clem- 
mons, Pickens 
County, Ala. Dur- 
ing March and 
April she sold 
$200 worth of 
verbena plants. 
Some of these 
sales were made 
locally, but the 
majority were or- 
ders which came 
to her from vari- 
ous places. She 
has shipped flow- 
ers of one kind or another to almost 
every state in the union. 

She grows many varieties of flow- 
ers, in addition to her hobby for 
verbenas of every type and color. 
Elder and Shasta daisies, gladioli 
of many colors, chrysanthemums, 
toses, and babysbreath are a few of 
her most steadily selling varieties. 

Her flower “patch,” a riot of col- 
orful blossoms, is kept in an excel- 
lent state of cultivation. 

Mrs. House began her work with 
flowers on a small scale and is add- 
ing to it each year. She is very en- 
thusiastic and happy over her proj- 
ect and says that the only draw- 
back she has found to it is that it 
makes her housework seem dull by 
comparison. 

Although she sells some cut flow- 
ers, the majority of her sales consists 


of plants or bulbs. 


“After my baby started tod- 
around and no longer needed 
rattler, I took the bells off and 





“Why didn’t you ask the 
clerk to defrost it?” 


fastened them to her shoes,” ex- 
plains Mrs. S. L. Mays, Pulaski 
County, Ga. “Now I don’t have to 
stop work to go see where she is.” 


“Crush ice quickly by putting 
ice cubes through the meat grind- 
er,” suggests Virginia Parker, Jen- 
kins County, Ga. “Use the coarse 
attachment. This new use will not 
harm the grinder.” 


Do not discard spools when 
you use the thread off them. Mrs. 
Viola Landers Herren, Randolph 
County, Ala., strings them like 
wooden beads. They make a very 
interesting toy for the baby. 


An electric fan can help defrost 
a refrigerator. So says Mrs. D. Har- 
low Reed, Palm Beach County, Fla. 
Empty the box completely as usual. 
Place fan as near to the open box as 
possible without conflict. 


“When mailing a cake, put 
popped corn around it in the box 
to keep it from moving about,” says 
Mrs. Irene Lee, Shelby County, Ala. 


“After two sets of slip covers 
wore out on the arms of my sofa 
and chair, it finally dawned upon 
me that I could make the covers 
last much longer,” writes Mrs. Kath- 
leen Warren, Jef- 
ferson County, 
Ala. “I accom- 
plished this by 
fringing attrac- 
tive pieces of the 
same material to 
place over these 
friction points, 
thereby easing 
the constant strain 
of soil and wear.” 


Don’t discard 
clothespins just 
because they are 
soiled. Mrs. F. O. 
Bryan of Ware 
County, Ga., puts 
them in a pail, covers with water, 
and adds a clothes bleach. She 
then lets them boil for a few min- 
utes and rinses them in clear water. 


After scalding a chicken, Mrs. 
C. D. Huston, Talladega County, 
Ala., wraps it in several layers of 
newspaper and lets it steam two or 
three minutes. “The feathers slip 
out much easier,” she says. 


“When I have batter for my 
muffin tins, I find that if I put it 
into a measuring cup or a small 
pitcher with a pouring lip that I can 
fill muffin tins without dropping 
batter on the utensil,” says Mrs. 
Armor Smith, Dodge County, Ga. 


“When neighboring children 
visit your children and are told to 
return home at a certain hour, set 
your alarm clock so that you won’t 
forget to remind them that it’s time 
to go home,” advises Mrs. Howard 
Snow, Walker County, Ala. 
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Mrs. Edith Moss is another prize-winning cook 
who uses Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Louisville Cook Wins First 
Prize at State Fair 


Little Marion Delbert Haines, Jr., 
and Jeanne Moss love to look at 
Grandma Edith Moss’s pretty blue 
ribbons. And Mrs. Moss has plenty 
of ribbons to show them. Winner 
of first prize in the recent cooking 
contest at the Kentucky State Fair, 
Mrs. Moss has also taken other 
prizes in previous State Fair con- 
tests. Like so many other prize- 
winning cooks, Mrs. Moss is a 











regular user of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
“IT wouldn’t be without it,’ she 
says. ““‘When you bake at home, 
you must use an active yeast like 
Fleischmann’s to get good results. 
I’ve found that Fleischmann’s is 
always dependable too. I know 
because I’ve used it for years.” 
It’s certainly a fact! Prize-winning 
cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to all others. 














What's That You’re Saying, Don Wilson? 





“I've found it, friends, I’ve really found it, the Raisin-Bran that isn’t 
soggy. My taster tells me Skinner’s Raisin-Bran is made crisper 
than any other Raisin Bran. Two well-known, independent labora- 
tories tested ’em all, and found the same answer. So I said to 
myself, ‘Don, old boy, why eat Raisin Bran that’s soggy, soggy, ~ 
soggy when Skinner’s Raisin-Bran is crisper, crisper, crisper?’ 
And, friends, I’m asking you the same question. The best answer is 
to go get some crisper Skinner’s Raisin-Bran, and see for yourself.” 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
WAYNE WATER FOLDER 


Wayne Turbine 
Shallow Well 
Water System 





WAYNE QUALITY 


A liberal guarantee in- 


@ Self-Priming 
@ Quiet-Running 
@ Bronze-Fitted 


sures your Wayne Water 
System. Get Wayne and 
have running water on 


HAS tap the rest of your life. 
@ One Moving Part See your Wayne Dealer 


@ Nondrip Seal 


or write the factory. 


@ Floating Impeller Prices are lowest in 


@ Liqui-Seal Design Wayne history. 


DOES OIL, L-P GAS, COAL 


@ Lift Water 28 Ft. 


@ Pump 400 Gals. 
Per Hour 


'@ Cost Less 
To Operate ff 


Get 


WAYNE 


HEATING UNITS 





Automatic Farm Heating Data 


a h 





Color folder shows 
systems to end bal heating oe Bg 


WAYNE HOME EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


x,OW AVENUE 
INDIANA 


8( GLAS( 
FORT WAYNE 4 





Sauetoney LARGE TOMBSTONE 











(SURE! UT 
TASTES 
Coop! 


* One child 
» tells another 
why Syrup of 
Black-Draught 
is good to take. 
Mothers know, too, that when given 
as directed it relieves ordinary con- 
stipation. It is pleasant-tasting. Chil- 
dren never back away or fuss about 
taking it. Taken as directed, Syrup 
of Black-Draught usually relieves 
sluggish constipation due to too 
much eating between meals or other 
normal children’s irregularities. 
Syrup of Black-Draught is a*pure, 
efficient product made by a manu- 
facturer known for four generations 
for quality preparations. 
Remember, for grown-ups get 
Black-Draught in powdered or 
granulated form; costs a penny or 
less a dose. Just ask your dealer 
for Black-Draught in the form you 
“ prefer—and for children always get 


SYRUP OF BLACK-DRAUGHT 















A Woman CAN Farm 


RS. Ruby Womack, Gadsden 

County, Fla., has proved that 
women can be successful farmers. 
“lve grown into it. At first it 
seemed overwhelming,” says Mrs. 
Womack, “but this is my home and 
I love it.” Her husband raised cigar 
wrapper tobacco grown under 
shade. Mrs. Womack first learned 
about tobacco by “keeping the 
barn” at harvesttime when tobacco 
was strung. 

When Mr. Womack was killed 
by lightning in 1940 she took over 
the tobacco crop with the help of 
a superintendent, a tractor, and 
mules. She even bought 24 addi- 
tional acres shaded for tobacco. 
She has it in three shades so she 
can alternate. 

This woman farmer follows her 
tobacco to the warehouse and keeps 
books for the firm which packs her 
crop. She sees the tobacco until it 
is ready to go to the factory to be 
wrapped around cigars. 

Mrs. Womack has an irrigation 
system for the tobacco now and 
hopes to work out other irrigated 
crops to be grown under shade dur- 
ing the off-season for tobacco. There 
is much to be considered. She must 
consider crops which will leave no 
harmful insects for the tobacco. 

For the solution of tobacco prob- 
lems, Mrs. Womack looks to neigh- 


bors, the county agent, and the ex- 
perimental station at Quincy. 

She likes to read, fish, and enjoys 
people. She plays canasta, is a 
member of local clubs, president of 
Sunday school class. She likes to 
cook old-fashioned pound cake, 
fruit cake, beef roast, and the old- 
fashioned kind of lemon pie. 


“I’ve crowded a great deal into 
my life in the past 10 years,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Womack. “Since I’ve 
had to make a living for myself, I 
realize what a man has to do. Many 
women spend too much time just 
keeping a house.” Mrs. Womack 
makes another point. “Many men 
do not explain their business to their 
wives. It was all to the good that 
my husband had not kept me in the 
dark about his business. The first 
thing a man should do is to estab- 
lish a joint bank account and a 
properly drawn-up will. He should 
keep duplicate records for home 
desk and the bank.” 

Mrs. Womack says that home 
demonstration work gives the farm 
woman and girl a college education 
while she stays at home. “As a farm 
girl, I was a member of the poultry 
club. This service gives a farm girl 
college training right in her own 
community and keyed to her own 
special problems and needs. I can 
make a trial balance or milk a cow.” 


Hats Off to Home Agents! 


We also lift our berets to the million and a half Southern farm 
women whose learning didn’t end with the last day of school. 


E are paying special tribute 

this month to 1,528 Southern 
home demonstration agents and 
337 specialists, state and district 
agents. Under their leadership are 
16,594 clubs with a total member- 
ship of 416,830. These agents and 
club members are an unselfish 
group. They have spread the gospel 
of good homemaking to 1,281,036 
nonclub members! Their 20,118 
girls’ clubs with 442;229 girls en- 
rolled show that they are not for- 
getting tomorrow's homemakers. 
These figures refer only to the white 
groups. (Work done by the Negro 
agents is another good story.) 


These worthy groups are reach- 
ing out beyond the home. Among 
their achievements in 1949 are in- 
creasing leadership within each 
local club; gaining cooperation of 
ministers and businessmen; de- 
veloping community spirit; arous- 
ing an interest in National Home 
Demonstration Week and the Fed- 
eration of Home Demonstration 
Clubs; and increasing interest in 
international relationships. 

Like any wide awake group, 
these women are never satisfied. In 
1950 they hope to increase those 
activities mentioned. They also plan 
to let the world know what they are 
doing by getting more local pub- 
licity. They hope to build camps 
for 4-H and other meetings; extend 


a program of balanced farming and 
homemaking; and develop a great- 
er appreciation for music. 

Georgia’s proudest accomplish- 
ment for the year was the presenta- 
tion of a bookmobile to the State 
Department of Education. Plans for 
1950 call for the building of a camp 
for 4-H clubs and other organiza- 
tions. The 1,123 clubs have a mem- 
bership of 37,670 women, and 59,- 
806 other women also benefit from 
the club work. The 1,409 girls’ 
clubs have 39,148 girls enrolled. 

In Alabama, 1,373 clubs boast a 
membership of 41,836 women; the 
2,272 girls’ clubs, 43,688 members. 
One hundred fourteen agents and 
12 staff members assist in this club 
work as well as assist 37,552 farm 
families who are not club members. 
Home demonstration work has done 
much to develop leadership in the 
rural women of Alabama. Their 
1950 plans call for more training 
for leadership. 

Florida’s 368 clubs have a 
membership of 12,467; 542 girls’ 
clubs have 12,172 enrolled. In ad- 
dition, 23,777 nonclub members 
were also assisted. The club work 
is directed by 57 home agents and 
nine other staff members. Florida 
has done outstanding work in lead- 
ership development. The group is 
reviving an interest in result dem- 
onstrations. 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA § 


2 | 


< 


The way 


daleltktehate Loki 


physicians 


and dentists 


recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, 
neuritis pain fast because Anacin is like 
a doctor's prescription—that is, it contains 
not just one, but a combination of med- 
ically proven, active ingredients in easy- 
to-take tablet form. Thousands have been 
introduced to Anacin through their own 
dentist or physician. If you have never 
used Anacin, try it yourself for incredibly 
fast, long-lasting relief from pain. Don't 
wait. Buy Anacin today. 








LO} MANE 


— plenty of it! 





With G-E, the Finest Water Heater 
for Farm Use ...and the Safest! 


install it anywhere...it’s safe... 
no flame, no flue, no fumes! 


Completely automatic—hot wa- 
ter when you want it! 


Dependable... backed by liberal 
10-year protection plan! 


Easy on the pocketbook! 


insist on a G-E Water Heater... 
see your dealers today! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATER 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





EYE COMFORT 


The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 
over-worked eyes. 25c & 50c at drug stores. 


DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 














How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 


slipping, dropping or wobbling when you edt, 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more comfort- 
ably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Does not sour. 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


Checks “plate odor’ (denture 








— TO MAKE MONEY! 


RAISE HIGHLY PROFITABLE Ar 
gora Rabbits backyard, easy way. 

tiply fast. No experience required. Wott 
brings TOP PRICE. Plenty Markets 


Write today for Free Information, 
Prices and Where to Sell. 


WHITE’S RABBITRY 


NEWARK 11, OHIO 














DVirtie. Maid 


fLECTRIC CHURA 


help put TTER 
MORE 8 BU your reble 
see your nearby dealer or write directly ® 
SOUTHERN ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
P. O. Box 406 ANDERSON, 5. © 
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There’s Spring Magic in 


~ Color Rinses for Your Hair 


By Sally Carter 


Some like it red, 
Some like it gold. 
Color rinses for your head 
New beauties hold! 


INDERELLA’S godmother at- 

tended to many details on that 
exciting night of the ball, but none 
was more important than transform- 
ing Cindy’s ash-covered tresses into 
the golden glory that won Prince 
Charming’s heart! 

Maybe your hair is ash-colored 
instead of ash-covered. Maybe it 
lacks luster or is drab gray. May- 
be its natural tint just misses being 
beautiful. 

Today the magic that can touch 
your tresses into shining new glory 
comes in a package of color rinse 
to be used after each shampoo. 

Thousands. of women and girls 
use color rinses as regularly as they 
wash their hair. You'll find it fun 
to see what a color rinse can do to 
bring out the beauty of your own 
topknot. 

Color rinses are used for at least 
six purposes, and sometimes for a 
combination of two or more of these 
purposes: 

1. To intensify the natural color 
of the hair. 

2. To make a temporary change 
in the color. 


3. To hide gray hairs. 

4. To blend the color when dark 
hair is streaked with white. 

5. To correct any yellow tinge in 
gray or white hair. 

6. To add luster and bring out 
the hair’s natural high lights. 

For instance, suppose your hair 
is beginning to gray, and you don’t 
want to dye it. You can postpone 
public announcement of its “going 
white”- by using a color rinse the 
same shade as your hair has always 
been. This will not affect the color 
of the dark or blonde hairs except 
to offset their faded effect by in- 
tensifying their color, but it will tint 
the white hairs enough to make 
them less noticeable, and will blend 
them with the rest of your hair. 

Maybe, however, you don’t mind 
having distinguished-looking white 
hair, but dislike the yellow streaks 
it may have. A silver or platinum 
rinse will make them look snow 
white and silvery. 

If your hair has a salt-and-pepper 
appearance, you will need a steel- 





Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed below. Check those you desire, 
fill in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 

his, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 


0) The Color of Your Hair (New) 
O Beauty Hints for Summer 


Bring out the beauty of your hair 
with a carefully chosen color rinse. 


blue or steel-gray rinse that will 
blend the dark hairs with the white. 

While color rinses are a great 
boon to the gray-haired woman, 
and have made many a one look 
prettier than she ever was before, 
they are equally glorifying to the 
younger set. If your hair has a 
gleam of auburn red that you’d like 
to emphasize, a rinse will do the 
trick. A brown rinse will tone down 
a too fiery carrot top. If- your hair 
is not quite blonde and not quite 
brown, a rinse can tilt the scale for 
you and make it “as you like it.” If 
you simply can’t stand the natural 
color of your hair and are deter- 
mined to change it, color rinses 
may prove your color for you, but 
once the color is decided upon, 
dyeing may be less bother. Dyeing, 
however, is another subject that is 
discussed fully in a new leaflet of- 
fered this month, “The Color of 
Your Hair.” 


The following precautions about 
the use of color rinses will help you 
avoid being disappointed in them: 
Ask your cosmetic saleswoman or 
beauty operator to suggest a thor- 
oughly reliable brand. Ask her to 
help you chéose exactly the right 
tint. The first time you use the 
rinse, follow the directions on the 
package to the letter. On the basis 
of your results, use more or less of 
the rinse next time. 

You need not be alarmed if, after 
your first rinse, your topknot is a 
bit too blue or lavender when you 
intended only to remove yellow 
streaks, or if it has a henna effect 
when you wanted only to bring out 
the auburn lights. No permanent 
harm is done. “It will all come out 
in the wash,” either right then and 
there or with your next shampoo. 


(0 Beauty Aids From the Kitchen 
Shelf , 


(1) Beauty From Your Refrigerator 
(O New Hair Styles for You 











MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


DON T SEND 1 PENNY 


RAYON GABARDINE 
TWO-SKIRT SUIT 


for only $698 — 


Here’s the way to be twice as smart in your new Spring 
outfit and twice as thrifty at the same time! . . . for this 
suit of popular rayon gabardine has TWO s ++.one 
to match the modish jacket, the other, its contrasting 
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trim. And just see how different the two combinations 
Pppear ... you practically have two suits for less than 


a 
you probably had expected to spend for one! 


Contrasting trim and buttons “‘by twos” give the 
unlined jacket unusual style-interest. Both skirts have 


side slits and zip plackets. 


COLORS: Gray-and-green, Navy blue-and-gray, or 
Green-and-beige. Misses’ sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20; women’s 


sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


tman delivers your suit pay him $6.98 
lus 25c C.O.D. fee. If you wish to send a Money Order 
or $6.98 along with the coupon you save the 25c C.O.D. 
charge. If you are not completely satisfied, return it at 
our expense and your money will be promptly refunded. 

Order this stunning two-skirt suit today and we will 
send you our free catalog of more than 700 bargains in men’s, 
women’s and children’s wear, and real buys for your home. 


When the 


| WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. 939, Chicago 6, tt. | 
l CC I enclose $6.98 in full permet for Two-skirt Suit | 
by Walter Field Co. 


No. 69. All postage pai 


I will pay the postman $6.98 plus 25c C.O.D. fee. 


] Cl Please send C.O.D. the Two-skirt Suit No. 69 and | 
1 Postage will be paid by Walter Field Co. 









I 
| COLOR WANTED......... ‘dieviniede OR icine l 2 to 20 
0: Saba. <5 cin dtas<hedtasecees CoOceacccccsccscccccese ! and 
| Address.....s00 occcccccccs Cecccccccccccccccccecss ! 36 to 44 
OCs iscdiekass Cecccccccccccccsscccc MMM ccoccces ! 











You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 







EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 







5 ts siebiae ee : —— 
QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel re- 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 








When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘“‘! 
Saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


We’re Not Crazy... 


We’re Actually Offering 
BRAND NEW SELECTED HARDWOOD 


(Not Pine!) 
pecetoe. ese 

es ora 
limited time $595 
genuine, beau- EACH 
tiful hardwood 
veneer bookcases in satin-smooth 








you can get 


finish. Suitable for living room, 
den or office. Ideal for books, 
encyclopedia, toys or what-nots. 
Fine workmanship . . no skimp- 
ing. 100% hardwood throughout. 
(Don’t confuse this offer with 
knock-down furniture!) Packed 
completely assembled in strong 


Vf anh. A shipping case. Superbly finished, 
11%_" between shelves your choice: 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, MAPLE OR BLOND 
Send check, money order or currency... or, if you wish, a 
25% deposit and we will ship C.0.D. Free delivery any- 
where in U. 8. on orders of two or more. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK. 

Write Mr. Betts 


REGAL BOOK CO. 


505 N. Ervay 
Dallas, Texas 





Feels Years Younger 


“Sleepless nights due 
to caffein in coffee 
had me feeling like 
an old woman—till I 
switched to PosTuM. 
Now, with 8 hours 
sleep every night, I 
feel — and look — 
years younger!”’ 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein. , while many 
people can drink them without harm— 
others, caffein-susceptibles, suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, oo nights. 
PostTuM contains no caffein—nothing 
that can possibly keep you 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
Postum toda ink it exclusively for 
30 days— judge by results! . . . INSTANT 
POSTUM igorous Drink made from 
Healthful Wheat and Bran. A Product 
of General Foods. 


F 4 = & vs 


y) 
MONEY-MAKING OuTFITS 
WITH ACTUAL SAMPLE: 
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experience or 
capital needed. I'll send FREE 
o b. factory) flashy assortment 

D 





ly bargains. Rush name 


today for free outfit. HURRY! 
8 i, LYNCHBURG VA, 


LAIR, DEPT. 22FH 





ENSHRINE THEIR MEMORIES WITH 


$14.69 Up. Write for free 


SSaaHT ecb ANTs wah 
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“| like Luzianne Coffee because 
| can make coffee that is twice 
as good with half as much” 


writes a North Carolina housewife 


USE LUZIANNE COFFEE and 


SAVE 2 WAYS 


1 More cups per pound 
2 Less expensive per pound 


FREE! 


Send for beautiful illustrated CATA- 
GIFTS you can get with 
Luzianne-Octagon coupons. 


LOG OF 


Wm. B. Reily Co., Inc 


640 Magazine 


New Orleans 


mS, 47-N i 


COFFEE & CHICORY 










A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-\|b. 
pail, you will find a gen- 
uine ‘’Fire-King’’ Cup and 
Saucer—at no additional 
cost. 




















ADVERTISED PRCDUCTS sometimes cost a 
little more. But an advertised product carries 
the maker's trademark and guarantee, so it 
is safer to buy advertised products, and often 


more economical. 





Farmer-Attorney H. W. Hannah 
covers law on 275 Farming topics, 
legal forms, insurance, accounting. Giant Index, 
illustrations, 400 pages. Free examination. Only 
$4.50 if you keep it. Order now from 
MacMillan, Dept. PF5, 60 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 18 tr tal 


W On The Farm Amaive ro i 








Built and backed by GENERAL MOTORS 
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WATER SYSTEMS... 
VALUE AND cepmicdiairy 





Model C-12 Delco Shallow 
Well Pump for lifts up to 
25 feet. 


See your Delco Water Sys- 
tems dealer—or write for 
Se complete information 
today. 
sTORS 
GENE RAL™ o% 


VEO S20 





Shallow Well Systems —for lifts up to 25 feet 
and capacities up to 600 gallons per hour. 


Deep Well Reciprocating Systems — for lifts 
up to 325 feet and capacities up to 410 gallons 
per hour. 


Delco-Jet Systems-—for lifts up to 90 feet and 
capacities to 900 gallons. Double and single 
pipe assemblies. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


| Delco Appliance 


Divisi 


| General Motors 


100 


Please send me—without obligation 
—your literature describing the com- 











Corporation plete line of Delco Water Systems. 
| Rochester 1, New York 
| PF-S 
Name. 
I Town State. 
I Street, P. O. Box or RD 




















Potted Plants Say, “Welcome” 


By Johnnie Hovey 





Such a pleasant and inviting entrance! You can make yours equally as 
attractive with a variety of potted plants from your indoor winter garden, 


HEN the sun gets warmer 

and you long to be outside 
more, bring your potted plants out, 
too. Like people. many varieties of 
indoor flowers take on new life 
when they get a full day of sun 
and air. 


HOME 
By Webb Dycus 


With sunlight falling slantwise 
through the trees, 
Leaf-shadows dreaming on the 
shingled roof, 
Geraniums flaunting blooms of 
gay cerise, 
A house can never hold itself 
aloof. 
A row of books, some pictures on 
the wall, 
A snowy cloth, and shelves of 
shining glass, 
A bear with button eyes about 
to fall,— 
These sing a friendly greeting 
as you pass! 





Photos by Max Tatch 


If you have wide, long steps, bright- 
en them with potted plants. Ivy and 
geraniums make a gay combination. 








Home Order Blank 
Leaflets: 0 The Know-How of Making 
: Fruit Preserves, 5 cents. 
Our F te Dessert—I : 
WW Cosain. 8 enue. losses () A Banquet in May, 5 cents. 
© Refreshments for Every Occa- () Party Ice Breakers, 5 cents. 
sion, 5 cents. O Picnic Table 279, 25 cents. 
( Teas and Receptions, 5 cents. 0 Curtain Calls, 5 cents. 
(1 How To Plan Luncheon, 5cents. [ Paper Your Walls, 5 cents. 
0 Vegetable Recipes, 5 cents. O Make Flagstone Walks, 5 cents. 
1 Cottage Cheese Recipes, 5 O Make Vases of Jars, 5 cents. 
cents. 0 Tin Can Basket Weaving, 5 
© Salads That Satisfy, 5 cents. cents. 
C Prepare for Canning Season, 0 Tin Can Craft, 5 cents. 
5 cents. ( Care of African Violets, 5 cents. 
C) Jam and Jelly in a Jiffy, 5 cents. peogklets: 
(J New Tips on Canning Fruits lect th Reci 10 
and Fruit Juices, 5 cents. 0 —— wiped sommes tires 
1 The Know-How in Canning ( Selected Southern Cakes, 50 
Vegetables, 5 cents. cents. 
oO The Know-How in Canning (0 Flower Doilies, 10 vents. 
Fruits, 5 cents. ( Learn How Book, 10 cents. 
©) Help With Your Canning Prob- [ ABC of Embroidery, 10 cents. 
lems, 5 cents. C Built-In Kitchen Equipment, 
© Plans for a Wedding, 5 cents. 10 cents. 
PRUE ‘choc cledesshSstptiose cendnsostioccetshendécbicseggdstebesdechtaeadensesdieai.bissip.teadysa tlie tesa 
St. or Money 
FE nih deieicivieaniennininitniladcvin COUN a ctraiintkitbiahcinncliaisitccbuns Enclosed............-- 
isis ccsecisseesagcsceststenbensdobcinseiahsnenivestctinaaalabeccaia Stat ii2s2820i60i. 5. 
Check carefully the leaflets you desire. Fill out coupon and mail to 4 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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IN ALL THE WORLD 


Mo Other 
Washer Like 


AON A RTwin Ue | 


NO OTHER WASHER GETS CLOTHES 


0 clean -40 host | 


Two washing tubs — an exclusive feature — is 
the reason why DEXTER TWIN washes 
uicker—cleaner—easier. Yes-DEXTER 
WIN washes, rinses, wrings—all at the 
same time. It turns out a tubful of super-: 
clean clothes—ready for the line—every four 
minutes. 

That’s world-record speed — with Dexter 
your complete washing is through in less 
than an hour. Yes, Dexter Twin is TODAY'S 
BIGGEST WASHER VALUE! 





N TUB at y 


write for FREE 


THE DEXTER CO., Fairfield, lowa 
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ADAMS & HOUSER HDWE 
AND SUPPLY Co. 


Sarasota, Florida 














SOOTHING RELIEF STARTS ON CONTACT 


Cuts , BURNS 


Good old Sayman Salve’s proven prescription 
ingredients provide quick, temporary relief from 
the discomfort of minor cuts and wounds, minor 
surface burns, chapped hands, chafing, itching 
skin, eczema, ringworm and other externally 
caused skin disorders. Try it for hemorrhoids 
(piles). Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Get 35c jar today, or write Sayman Co., 
St. Louis (3), Mo., Dept., P. F. 


<“IT'S CAMPHORATED” 


Sayman SALVE 


AND SOAP 
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BENSON & CO., INC. 
Andalusia, Alabama 


















The instant you apply Dr. ~ 

Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 

friction stops, pressure is 

And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s. A\\ j 

Ss i) 
EY Oe 


“ Any Rog HF Drug, 
D! Scholls Zino-pads 
~ Read our advertising columns for 
new offers by our advertisers. Then 


write for their catalogs. You'll save 
money by it. 








**P ,OCTOR, what causes my 
two-year-old child to have 
temper tantrums?” 


Your child is now old enough to 
get about by himself and he wants 
to explore new places and things. 
Your attempts to limit his urge to 
go make him angry. If he is re- 
stricted too much, 
he might “throw 
a tantrum.” 


“How can I 
stop these out- 
bursts?” 


One reason a 
child has out- 
bursts of temper 
and tantrums is 
that he learns he can obtain his de- 
sires by this method. You can hold 
fast to your determination to make 
him follow your instructions, al- 
though this may create increased 
resistance. On the other hand, you 
can respect his resistance, try to see 
his point of view, and then help 
him in his effort to carry out his de- 
sire, if it is at all reasonable. Act 
in a firm and friendly way, since 
even a resisting child will respect 
authority if it is not turned against 
him. If you should become angry, 





Dr. Washburn 


too, this will only increase his op-* 


position. When it becomes evident 
that he is trying, by having a tem- 
per spell, to induce you to give in 
to his wishes, try leaving him by 
himself for a short time. Unless he 
learns to accept authority, your 


Record Roundup 


By Johnnie Hovey 


HURCH groups, families, and 

clubs will appreciate the beau- 
tiful Pyramid recording of “The 
Sermon on the Mount.” The read- 
ing on this 33% RPM microgroove 
record is fairly well done and the 
background music is beautiful. It’s 
really a sermon on a record. 


There is probably too much of it 
to appeal to children, so buy an 
album especially designed for them. 
We suggest the Capitpl release 
“Bible Stories for Children,” as told 
by Claude Rains. The best compli- 
ment we can give it is that adults 
will find it just as exciting as will 
the children! 

Something new for the young- 
sters are cut-outs which revolve 
with the record, The children in the 
photograph are enjoying Ole Mac- 
Donald's farm while the record 
plays the tune. The barn, the farm- 
er, and the animals are easy to 
mount on the cardboard stage. The 
whole arrangement then slips over 
the spindle of the player. Records 
are made of Vinylite plastic and are 
available in chain variety stores. Al- 
though records are smaller than 
conventional discs, they are to be 
played on 78 RPM turntables. 

Jazz, modern and otherwise, is 
gaining a new popularity. “Museum 
of Modern Jazz,” recorded by Hank 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


Children’s Temper Tantrums 


child will later have trouble at 
school and his entire school life 
may be a struggle against discip- 
line. However, discipline should not 
shut out love and understanding. 


“What should be my attitude, 
as a mother, toward his anger?” 


Anger is something which cannot 
be removed from a child’s nature, 
but he can and should be taught to 
control it. One of the best ways to 
do this is to set a good example of 
behavior for him to follow. Above 


all, never destroy your child’s self- ° 


respect. Nothing must: be done to 
cause him to believe that he is 
awkward, ugly, foolish, wicked, dif- 
ferent from other children, or that 
you and his father do not love him 
and are not proud of him. 


“Please give me some sugges- 
tions for insuring my children’s 
mental happiness.” 


Children are individuals; the y 
are not all alike. Help them to grow 
as they really are, and do not try to 
make them into something nature 
never intended them to be. Remem- 
ber your own youthful experiences. 
Point out the possible consequences 
of taking foolish chances. If in the 
past the child has been wisely en- 
couraged rather than upset and re- 
pressed in his attempts to learn new 
ways of doing things, your advice 
and suggestions are likely to appeal 
to him and influence him in select- 
ing the best course. 





Ole MacDonald’s farm goes round 
and round with the delightful music. 


D’Amico and his orchestra for 
M-G-M, is good. We enjoyed the 
up-to-date arrangements of several 
of our favorites. 

Last month we mentioned the 
Dance Band series released by 
Victor. The Freddy Martin album 
offers some good Jerome Kern tunes. 

Four Victor singles that are 
favorites now spend a lot of time 
on our player, too. Phil Harris does 
a good job on Chattanoogie Shoe- 
shine Boy and That's a Plenty. 
Vaughn Monroe’s Bamboo is going 
strong and the backing, A Little 
Golden Cross, is a favorite. Dale 


Evans and the Sons of the Pioneers 
do an excellent job on Wedding 
Bells and Love at the County Fair. 
Wandering, by Sammy Kaye, is a 
ballad with a sweet folksong touch. 
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HARDER Freez 


HOME FREEZERS 
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Only AMERICA’S 2 BEST 
JAM and JELLY MAKERS.. 





CAN MAKE THIS LUSCIOUS 
STRAWBERRY JAM 





Imagine making pene ttming 
jam and gg every time... an 
getting 60 aster too! Imagine 

ng 50% more glasses—and 
a- on fruit and sugar! You 
o it... with new oe 
the, pe powdered APPLE 


PROVE IT 


PEN-JEL 


| owiehe S 


5 renter *. 


3 quarts ripe strawberries 
7 cups sugor 
1 box PEN-JEL 


Crush larger berries to a pulp 
but leave smaller ones whole. 
Place in large saucepan over 
high heat and add PEN-JEL. 
Bring to hard boil. Stir in sugar. 
Bring to full rolling boil; then 
boil hard for 2 minutes stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat, 
stir until jam begins to thicken. 
Ladle into jars and seal. Your 
jam will be soft and tender with 
a bright sparkling color — and 
sprinkled throughout with lus- 
cious whole berries! Ummm 
what a treat for any family! 


The Secret of PEN-JEL 


For Making Jam and Jelly 
a ging the ‘hin 
a; same 

grandmother used to make bet- 
ter tar jam and jelly! Pen-Jel does 
i * with long wasteful cook- 
ing that “boils” away” flavorful 
juices . . . giving you 50% more 
glasses for your trait and sugar! 


= el 














Get Pen-jei at 
pene whol ad 


A Product of PEN-JEL CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


O you enjoy dating with sev- 
eral of your best friends? Do 
you like a variety of activities, from 
a swimming party for the gang to a 
quiet evening at home for the two 
of you? If so, you're like most of 
the many boys and girls who en- 
tered our contest, “What I Like To 
Do on a Date.” Furthermore, you’d 
agree with First Prize Winner Vera 
Boone of Monroe County, Ala. Part 
of Vera’s letter reads as follows: 

“I like to get with other couples 
to make a small crowd. Friendly 
groups are much more fun. I like 
to go to the movies pretty often if 
the right kind of show is on. I also 
like to go dancing to a nice place 
where no drinking is allowed and 
the proper chaperons are present. 

“In the summertime I like swim- 
ming parties and picnics. It’s fun 
to stay home sometimes and gather 
around the piano for singing or to 
play records and listen to the radio. 
My date and I, and the other cou- 
ples (if others are there) like to raid 
the refrigerator later. 

“T like to go to church on Sunday 
nights with my date, for all young 
people need God and the inspira- 
tion gained from church.” 





Angelia Allwurden, Pinellas 
County, Fla., not only told us about 
her favorite dates—she sent along 
some recipes and games that she 
and her friends enjoy. Portions of 
her letter, which won second prize 
in our contest, are printed here. 

“I like to make ice cream in an 
old-fashioned ice cream freezer. 
Simple games are entertaining, too, 
such as trying to toss jar rings over 
a candle standing in a saucer. 

“It’s fun to cook things—make 
candy, roast peanuts, pop corn, or 
make doughnuts with everybody 
helping. We like to make potato 
candy. Try it sometime. Boil one 
white potato until done but not fall- 
ing apart. Add confectioners sugar, 
a little at a time, and work it in to 
a firm consistency. Last, add a little 
flavoring. The candy may be 
dipped in melted semi-sweet choco- 
late or eaten as it is.” 

“Square dancing is what I like 
best to do on a 
date,” writes Imo- 
gene Vaughn, 
Greenville Coun- 
ty, S.C. Imogene 
won third prize 
with this interest- 
ing letter: 

“T did not know 
how to square dance until I went 
on a party with one of my classes 
at school. We went to our state 
park. The dance was held in one 





About What You Like To Do on Your Dates 


By Ruth Ryan 





of the open shelters with a big, 
open fireplace on each end. After 
two or three sets, we were all ready 
to sit down on the hearth by the big 
fire and roast wieners and enjoy hot 
dogs, potato chips, pickles, and cold 
drinks. Since my first square dance, 
I have gone to several others with 
my date, and I have enjoyed each 
one as much as the first.” 

If these letters didn’t give you any 
suggestions for your own dates, 
take a look at what these boys and 
girls say: 

“In warm weather, picnics and 
wiener roasts are my favorite forms 
of entertainment. The girls bring 





the food and the boys divide the 
cost of the drinks. Watermelon cuts 
are fun, too, In this way we girls 
do our part in the planning of dates, 
and all of us have fun.” 

Jonnie Lou Smajstrla, Texas. 


“I like to go to church with my 
date. I am grateful to and admire 
the boy friend who will take me to 
church and enjoy being there with 
me.” Gladys Ruth Webb, Texas. 


“Often a group of my friends and 

I plan a picnic together. Each one 
brings something different for re- 
freshments. Some bring their musi- 
cal instruments, and after supper, 
the rest of us join in the singing.” 
Faye Adams, Virginia. 


“Boys like to cook, but they don’t 
like to admit it for they think other 
boys will say they are ‘sissy.’ Occa- 
sionally, several couples gather at 
my home to cook a meal, such as 
hamburgers with a tossed salad. 
The boys ‘enjoy that. More often 
we make candy, parch peanuts, or 
make lemonade.” Jean Journigan, 

North Carolina. 


“I like Sunday dates. After din- 
ner, my friends and I sing hymns 
and talk until time for supper and 
the evening church services.” 

Sylvia Preston, Kentucky. 


Perhaps the most popular date 
activity of all is a hay ride ending 
with a wiener roast. Several of you 
mentioned why you enjoy this most. 

“I feel at home on a wiener roast, 
although there may be strangers in 
the group.” Thelma Burkholder, 

Georgia. 


“I like best to go on a wiener 
roast. This gives several couples a 
nice time together and they can get 
better acquainted.” 

Betty Jean Mashburn, 
Tennessee. 


















Were 5 Pert Why 


1. Quality steel—Resilient heavy 
auge, no keni bossing or 
ulging. 

coating—Third coat food 
acid resistant enamel on gold lac- 
quer, on tin. 

3. rings—Built-in live latex 
nee cushion against jar rime for 
high vacuums. 

4. Easier “‘off’’ too— Exclusive 
thread design provides easy ‘on 
and off.”* 


§. Even Special Packing — No 
" g to separate. Packed k to 


ek Slide out ready to use. 
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Achild who is cross 
and irritable due to 


occas 

pation needs only a — laxative 
like TRIENA to make him feel fine 
again. TRIENA’S so onan to give 

children like its prune-juice flavor. 
It’s thorough, but doesn’t upset 
digestion. Made with senna. Use 
TRIENA for children under 12 and 
age people. Mothers ev 





ize economy size \ 
TRY TRIENA TONIGHT. An AL- 
LIED quality product. 


QM rue caxarive 
CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT d 
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a USE HUNT'S 
For stiff, aching muscles Booed to 
exposure or overwork, 
beats HUNT'S LIGHTNING OIL § 
IMENT. This old fashioned 
lintment makes pain go. Pat on c 
Hunt’s, feel better soon. 40c, 60c. enthu: 
DR. THACH- Over 200 drug alike i 
ER’S Laxative and household We 
Compound of products bear 
SennaandRhu- the ALLIED Teseed 
barb, formerly brand. Be satis- . 
Dr. Thacher’s fied — buy AL- Tops | 
Worm a gi LIED for best Manen 
Effective. 40c. quality. threat 
ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS CO Cover 
Chattanooga, Tenn dificul 
0 era 
FREE! f fet oo teed 
MEN EID IE Send for this kit aod 
get: 1. Sample of sen» baowle 
your baby Baby Macc St Mw wi 
‘ Sample of theap 
new Mennen Baby Powder. Book of 2,000 ‘ 
names and their meanings. 4. Pictorial Baby Care their p; 
Guide. 5. Shopping list on baby needs. (Offer cont 
in the U.S.A. only . expires Dec. 31, 19504), egy 
| The Mennen Co,, Dept. PF-50 t tolled 
Newark 4, N. J. 


Please send me a free Baby Bundle. 
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N abundant grazing program 
has helped to double and triple 
the farm income of many families 














ing oF in Calhoun County, Ala. 
t. food When Herbert K. Payne went to 
pa tas Calhoun County in 1988 as FSA 
p latex supervisor, FHA borrowers needed 
me Cer smething to boost their incomes. 
clusive The cotton and corn they had been 
. eo depending on couldn’t do it. High- 
j = ie gade milk production could, Mr. 
‘ = Payne decided. Demand for milk 
in the Ft. McClellan area was far 
oath geater than the supply. 
DIN In February 1942 four farmers 
sarted selling milk. They were 
_____._ § joined by 20 more in May. Now 
j thre are 56 borrowers selling 
Grade A milk. Adequate feed, to 
be had cheaply as possible at the 
right time, was the basis on which 
8 CTOSs Mr. Payne encouraged milk pro- 
osm duction. This resulted in the graz- 
xative ing program which has meant so 
pit much to the success of Calhoun 
—— borrowers. 
a. Use In the program, farmers have 
* ome two companion feed-producing 
dence. weas, acreage being determined by 
4 ve the number of cows. In Area I the 
steps are as follows: 
. 1. Break land in June. Plant in 
ATIVE 
GHT 
NT’S 
due to 
oO SUBJECT that seems to me to 
ton call for a warning to pasture 
Oc, 60c. enthusiasts and soil conservationists 
0 ilike is the growing weed problem. 
es Weeds are a serious menace on 
LLIED teseeding clover land, in cover 
ey ae ops in general, and in many per- 
or best manent pastures. Weeds can be a 
, to successful conservation 
Wer crop practices if they are 
cult or expensive to control, or 
——————  §0 eradicate—when they seriously 
oy Gmpete with useful forage crops. 
ts Ki There is a widespread lack of 
new ge of weeds. Many farmers 
Magic Ska Bae willing to plant sorry, trashy, 
. Sample of : . 
‘ok of 2,000 seed, foul with weed seed, in 
Baby - pastures, expecting to be able 
5 On Woontrol weed growth by mowing. 
-“% 1 weeds cannot be con- 
that way. 
andle , Recently on a trip through Ala- 





and Mississippi, 1 saw curly 
= in practically all pastures. 





/ 8% just one of several perennial 
Ptooted weeds that are difficult 





August to crimson clover and rye- 
grass, 1 acre per cow. Graze it 
seven months—November to May 
inclusive. 

2. Break same land again in 
June. Plant it in June to grain sor- 
ghum. Graze it two months—Sep- 
tember and October. 

3. Plant oats in middles of grain 
sorghum rows in September. Graze 
in November. 

In Area II Mr. Payne suggests: 

1. Graze oats, 1 acre per cow, 
four months—November through 
February. 

2. Let oats grow on land four 
months, March through June, and 
harvest for grain. 

8. Break land in June, then plant 
in August to crimson clover and 
ryegrass. 

In 1948 the 56 producers of 
Grade A milk had an average in- 
come of $4,707. The 25 farmers 
who produced Grade B milk and 
cotton averaged $2,213. A group 
of eight general farmers selling va- 
rious things, and on public works 
part of the time, averaged $2,877. 
Only $1,625 of this amount was 
income derived from farm sources. 


Weeds Need Attention 


By Bert H. Hendrickson 
Project Supervisor, Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment Station 


to control. It is only one of two 
dozen or more noxious weeds. 

When we establish a cover crop 
or pasture mixture, we expect our 
forage crops to shift for themselves 
and hold their own against a group 
of vigorous weeds that have learned 
how to look out for themselves, for 
centuries. They can withstand cut- 
ting and trampling, and many are 
equipped with their own defenses 
against grazing by livestock. That 
is, most of them are bitter, pungent, 
or thorny. Some are poisonous. All 
of them are vigorous reseeders. 

There is no good book or bulletin 
on Southern weeds. Botanists who 
know how to identify the different 
species of troublesome weeds could 
perform a useful service by prepar- 
ing a good illustrated reference 
manual on this subject. It’s needed. 

Editor's Note.—We are glad to be 
able to announce that a series of short, 
practical articles on learning and con- 
trolling weeds is scheduled to begin 
in one of our early issues. 
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Paul B. Dickman runs one of the most progressive be 
vegetable farming operations in the nation. He grows two 
crops a year—and has pioneered the development of fresh- 
packaged vegetables shipped direct from farm to con- 
sumer. This photograph shows Dickman tomatoes being 
sprayed with ISOTOX Spray No. 200. Notice the 8-row . 
capacity of special spray rig es 
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Meet the DICKMAN — whose Florida 


farm has grown from 1 acre to 1200 acres in 11 years ! 





P-TO-DATE FARMING and business methods 

are the answer to Paul Dickman’s success. 
The Paul B. Dickman Farms yield heavy crops 
of top-quality produce. 


Marketwise, Paul Dickman and his able son, 
Lyle, believe in shipping consumer-packaged 
vegetables direct from farm to consumer centers. 


They maintain a fleet of refrigerated trucks 
serving various centers of population in the 
South, East and North Central parts of the U.S. 
in delivery of consumer packaged vegetables : 
direct from their farms at Ruskin, Florida. i be. ' 
During the past season these shipments were : Ee —_ ™ . 
augmented by air express shipments. Says Lyle Dickman: “We have 
- pencnmmseeimenr sy. htc enero SONI TS pee aT been using ORTHO products 

ea ~~ ene: Se ae and service for years. We find 





such products as ISOTOX and 
VAPOTONE XX essential to 
7 produce the high quality 
vegetables necessary in pre- 
packing for consumers.” 


ctor 


s 
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Get in touch with your nearest ORTHO 
Fieldman today. Have him consult with 
you, make recommendations, help you plan 

pest control programs. ORTHO offers a 
complete line of pest control products — 
pesticides, fungicides and weed controls 


are YOU usine 


THIS MONEY-MAKING 
service 7 


oA WY hl 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA, P. 0. BOX 1231 . ORTHO i : 


TIFTON, GEORGIA, P. 0. BOX 527 











OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Ortho, Isotox, Vapotone TM's Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 























i need 500 Men 
wear SAMPLE 


SUITS! 


Pay No Money — Send No Money! 
My plan is amazing! Just take a few 
easy orders for my sensational values 


CULPEPPER ELECTRIC Co. 
Demopolis, Alabama 








When answering advertisements be sure to say “I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





‘ake BELS Porta 

the trees—turn out val 

yards—do ‘custom 
=. bors. 











STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept, £-823 
$32 South Throop St., Chicage 7, iMinols 
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YOU Get the Work Done Better With 
Frick Power Farming Machinery 


Whether you need equipment for plowing, harrowing, seeding, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, threshing, mowing, chopping, silo filling, baling, manure 
spreading, hammermilling, dehydrating, sawing, planing, hauling, lifting, or 
belt work, there’s a Frick machine of the size and type to meet your re- 
quirements exactly. Get catalogs and prices today: convenient Branches 
and Dealers are at your service. 


There are Frick Branches in Columbia, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, 
Ala., and Knoxville, Tenn., among other principal cities 








MinMEAPOLIS MOLINE 


MODERN MACHINERY 
































MAKE EVERY ACRE 
PAY OFF! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, Phos- 
horic Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
Bulphur and Magnesium ... plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
21 plants in major farming areas 


free-flowing 
6-Plant- Food 
FERTILIZER 








rpose 
Rid your farm of weeds, crop-devouring 
insects, orchard and livestock pests. Boost 
your profits! 








“100 Ways to Profit from 
Spraying” and literature on 


all Century Sprayers. 9 Way Mester Contvel 


from tractor seat : * 





CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Farm Equipment Division, Cedar Rapids 70, lowa 
Distributor: R. C. CROPPER CO., 7th and Mulberry Streets, Macon, Ga. 








Buy SAVINGS BONDS and Seve. 


waren supply ADA 





THE BLOOMFIELD SILO 

































































od Long a favorite 
n in the South. 
tL il ave TIME PREVENT 
ibe tees Made of waxed 5 
is hit |H concrete staves. 
: 4 | ‘i ’ 
an ilk Hh The result of 40 
ph §6years experience in 
FUBIL silo manufacture 
FCFINE] | and construction. DAM 
PU zpaieg Gir we 
+ Mood a ' pumping purpose. Salected 
abe ey § wr } ea eneaiee 
SETHE between Monteagl bole a ne era cost Special 
r abs end eee e attention given to odd size 











cups. Ask your hardware 
dealer about ADAMS PUMP 
LEATHERS. 


CONCRETE SILO COMPANY rie C F. ADAMS. Inc. 


Write us at Monteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Bex 13 
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Orchardgrass and Ladino clover or fescue and Ladino give much 


more forage than grass alone. Seeding on left yielded 2,004 pounds 
dry orchardgrass while the mixture gave 7,844. With fescue, Ladino 
clover gave 9,148 pounds dry matter per acre; 2,172 pounds was 
the yield of pure fescue. Note difference in height of the two plots, 


By Orien L. Brooks 
Georgia Mountain Experiment Station 


ADINO clover is easily the best 

legume tested at the Georgia 
Mountain Experiment Station, 
Blairsville. From the standpoint of 
production, ease of establishing, 
persistence, recovery from mowing 
or grazing, and ability to spread or 
to furnish nitrogen for grass in mix- 
tures, it is unsurpassed in the moun- 
tain region of the Southeast where 
rainfall and temperatures are favor- 
able. As one satisfied farmer has 
said to me, “It makes the cow come 
fresh every day.” 

The yields below are all recorded 
from early spring to early fall and 
show nothing of the possibilities for 
winter grazing or seed production. 
Late fall and winter grazing is per- 
haps the strongest point of tall fes- 
cue. It can withstand zero degrees 
F. in grazing condition, making it 
a much better crop than orchard- 
grass when grazing alone is aim. 


Plant or mixture 


Ladino clover. 


On a stand of fescue and Ladino 
clover that is one year old, four 
cows have been grazing 4 acres, 
Three paddocks of 1% acres each 
comprise the area. After eight 
weeks without grain or any other 
barn feed last fall, the cows stil] 
had one paddock in reserve for 
colder weather, with the other two 
furnishing lush rotational grazing, 


Production of milk and butterfat is. 


in keeping with the lactation peri- 
od. Since this test is on the Moun- 
tain Station farm, accurate records 
will be kept. In the winter of 1948- 
49, 3 acres of Alta fescue carried 
15 cows in December and then 
again for four weeks starting on 
Feb. 10, 1949. 

The table that follows gives a 


brief summary of our perennial, 


grass and clover tests at the Moun- 
tain Station. Note that yields are in 
dry forage per acre. 





Alta fescue....... 





Ladino clover.......... 








Kentucky 31 fescue.... 
Ladino clover.................... 





Orchardgrass .................... 





Alta fescue.......... pik 





Kentucky 31 fescue. ...............-.:.2:0000+- 


Orchardgrass ....... 


pS ESI SPE IL ERR 
Kentucky 31 fescue.........................-+- 
TR IIE iis cistitcsocacscssyocitee 


TRO TROTTER A 
Dixie white clover...................00...00----- 
White Dutch clover.........................--.- 


Rate of Pounds Per cent 
seedingin dryweight protein 
pounds per acre content' 
2 9,148 21.23 
12 
2 
12 8,745 21.10 
2 
12 7,844 18.7 
12 2,172 16.7 
wovotbags 12 1,820 15.9 
poe 12 2,004 17.3 
euctaile % 
sepia’ 6 
ionemiace 8 8,152 21.29 
fot 2 5,909 26.6 
uae 4 4,160 25.5 
4 2;140 26.6 


*Average for four clippings, early spring to early fall. 
*Trefoil was crowded out before any clippings were made. 

In the beginning, these test areas received 200 pounds P:Os, equal _ 
to 1,100 pounds 18 per cent superphosphate; 150 pounds K:O, equal 
to 8300 pounds 50 per cent muriate of potash; 33 pounds N, equal 0 7 
100 pounds ammonium nitrate; and 2 tons lime per acre. Annually, 
these areas get 500 pounds 4-12-12 per acre. ; 

The top yield of Ladino and Alta fescue per acre is equal in pre ~ 
tein to 4,630 pounds of 42 per cent cottonseed meal; this is equal 0 
8.2 per cent corn-and-cob meal on 23.8 acres producing at Georgia$ 


average of 15 bushels per acre; or 16.6 acres of 12 per cent oats at 


80 bushels per acre. 


It seems rather definite that Ladino in a grass mixture will furnislt 4 
all the nitrogen the grass needs from early spring to early fall, but 
we think we need extra nitrogen in winter for the best grazing 
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Fargutear SAWMILLS 


ati dale las) ol2lamlaliole cel il 


furn your timber into bigger profits with a 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate mill 
money can buy! Rugged, dependable Far- 
quhar mills operate faster with less 

er... handle easily ... give years of 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cut- 
ting features: cool running on roller bear- 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big saw 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable car- 
riage movement. Five sizes to handle any 
sawmill need. Write for free catalog to: 


_ A.B. FARQUHAR CO., 805-Y Duke St., York, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ARM EQUIPMENT 
NVEYORS + FOOD PRCCe 


Evevemeare COTTON CHOPPER 


Saveo $1900°° On 190 Acres 


SSING EQUIPMENT 















We used FS ad chop- 
per on 190 acres in 
5 days at an esti- 
mated saving of 

.00 per acre. We 
will use the chop- 
per on every acre 
we plant next year. 


Jones Brothers 
Tulare, California 


Here’s a machine that gives the answer to 
FIRST CHOPPING. Works like a hand hoe. Revolv- 
ing cutters mounted at an angle to the row slice 
through and chop clean—placing chopped growth 
in middle of row. Free floating, individually 
gouged cutting hoes move up and down according 
fo ground level—eliminate possibility of cutting 
too deep or skipping on uneven ground. 


Power take off driven. No ground driven 
wheels, no slippage. No depth levers to adjust. 
No steering. Down the row chopping. Comes in 
two or four row sizes. Cultivate while chopping. 
Chops up to 30 acres a day. Replaces 25 to 30 
hoe hands. Priced to fit the average farm. Write 
today for full details. 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 


PT. C-3 « CURTIS & 5TH « DENVER 4, COLO. 








FAIRBANKS MORSE pag 


WINTER HARDWARE Co. 


specialty 


1001 i*em's 


FOR DAIRYMEN AND BREEDERS 
Big illustrated catalog with scores 
of “ ease-the-work ” items for 
everyday use on the farm. Unus- 
ual specialties - old and new - and 
those exclusive Dana 
items that really 
dress up the herd. 
7 You'll find constant use 
for it. Write now for 
your FREE copy. 

Cc. H. DANA CO. Inc. 
Tae 9, LUsestech 


Hyde Park 65, Vermont 


ol 




































LEFF ENGINEERING Co. 
Mobile, Alabama 
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Dairying Alone Not Goal 


By P. M. Jackson 


If land will grow good grass and other feeds, isn’t there a place 
for milk cows, when there’s a market for the milk? So reasoned 
Walton County, Fla., leaders. And it looks like they were right. 


ALTON County, Fla., farmers 

are turning to dairying for 
added income. The Farmers Home 
Administration has helped a num- 
ber of them to success. 

For generations, most Walton 
County farmers have relied upon 
cotton, peanuts, hogs, and a few 
ordinary cattle. Many are still de- 
pending upon these things. Too 
often they do not get out of the 
land the cost of a decent living. 

Donald J. Stokes, county FHA 
supervisor, and Jack Morris, vet- 
erans’ instructor, thought over the 
problem. The land produced good 
grass and other feeds. Why wasn’t 
milk production the answer? 


Mr. Stokes and Mr. Morris talked 
to County Agent Mitchell Wilkins 
and other agricultural workers, to 
urban businessmen, and to experi- 
enced dairymen. They made sev- 
eral trips to Holmes County with 
other businessmen to inspect farms 
there and to talk to operators. 


At a meeting of the De Funiak 
Springs Kiwanis Club in October, 
the idea of making Walton a dairy- 
ing county was launched. Several 
interested farmers were present. 
Among the speakers were Congress- 
man Robert F. Sikes and Frank 
Conway, an experienced dairyman 
and a veterans’ instructor from 
Holmes County. Mr. Conway told 
of personal experiences and experi- 
ences of dairy farmers he was in- 
structing at that time. 

Marvin B. Roberts, chief of pro- 
gram operations in Florida, spoke 
for the FHA. He explained credit- 
aid farmers could get to help them 
buy cows and equipment and build 
their farms. 

Later Mr. Stokes visited veterans’ 
classes to explain FHA services. He 
told them loans would not be made 
to enable them to develop spe- 
cialized milk programs, but to make 
dairying a part of general farming. 

Mr. Stokes stressed the fact that 
borrowers would be expected to be 
alert to ways to produce milk cheap- 


er in view of the time when prices 
might drop. He mentioned grow- 
ing more and better pastures and 
feed and the replacing of nonprofit- 
able cows by good heifers grown 
on the farm. 

So far, 12 loans have been made 
—all to World War II veterans. 
They were made to Joel W. Hunt, 
New Harmony community; Robert 
E. McClellan, Paxton; Daniel and 
Lloyd L. Ward, brothers, Darling- 
ton community; Mike S. Kocisek 
and C. O. Wilkerson, Glendale; 
Philip E. Infinger and James R. 
Kennington, Red Bay; Ottis Adkin- 
son, Oscar Lee Bell, Harry E. Cald- 
well, Jr., of Rt. 2, De Funiak 
Springs; Floyd Hobbs, Stella Route, 
Florala, Ala. 

A farmer must have at least 5 
acres of good permanent pasture 
seeded or established to get a loan 
to buy cows and equipment, Mr. 
Stokes says. He must own the farm 
or have a satisfactory long-time 
lease. The FHA goal is a 20-cow 
herd for each producer who can 
handle that many. Borrowers pay 
their loans by having a set amount 
taken from the price of each gallon 
of ‘milk sold, the agreement being 
10 cents on each gallon prior to 
Feb. 1, 1950; 13 cents thereafter. 
Promising heifer calves are saved; 

(Continued on page 156) 





Mr. Hunt, FHA Supervisor Stokes 
(left) plan for permanent pasture. 





This Pensacola Bahia fertilized with 600 pounds 4-10-7 per acre and 
100 pounds nitrate topdressing belongs to C. O. Wilkerson, Walton. 


_ SPRAY 
vour COTTON 






Model 33 


WHILE You 


CULTIVATE 


YELLOW DEVIL 


Cultivator-Sprayer 





Once over the field does two jobs when 
you mount Model 33 on your tractor 
along with your cultivator. This Yellow 
Devil is designed for early season 
“poisoning” of cotton in the new spray 
programs. 

Extensions are available to cover 4 
rows. Ruggedly built. Direct drive pump 
and Pen-E-Cone Nozzles. 


Stops Insect Gamble 
Wind may interfere with dusting... 
then insects get your profits. But with 
@ Yellow Devil on your tractor—or 
eon a Yellow Devil Trailer—you 
spray the poison on your cotten 
exactly when you want it. 





Model 27 


Here's the high-speed, heavy-foliage 
sprayer that changed cotton dusting into 
spraying. Eighteen ft.,6-row boom can be 
extended to spray 8 or |0 rows. 


See Models 27 and 33; also new Econ- 
omy Model and the Yellow Devil Trailer. 
Ask your dealer or write for free leaflet. 
G> THE ENGINE PARTS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 55 * 1360 West 9th St. * Cleveland 13, Ohio 


YELLOW DEVIL 


THE PROVED COTTON SPRAYER 
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Your SOIL CONSERVATION 


Program Accomplished Easier at 
Great Savings with an... 


Ewe rasnKen WTRAcliilhalam @elale| 


er i Dirt Mover 


Smooth Your Fields and Streamline Your 
Farm for Operation at REDUCED COSTS 


Every soil conservation practice including contour 
planting, terracing, surface drainage, grass water- 
ways, elimination of gully erosion and seeding to 
permanent pastures can be aap aon much easier 
and with er savings by us the EVERSMAN 
AUTOMATIC LAND LEVELER and DIRT MOVER with 
your own tractor on your own time. 

The use of the EVERSMAN before seeding land 
down to eonnese and meadows will give you a 
smooth field and a superior seed bed. You can thus 
obtain a better stand using a smaller amount of ex- 

sive seed also make mowtae. raking, harvest- 

or baling easier and more efficient. Elimination 
of high ts and low spots, dead furrows, back fur- 
rows, gully erosion and ponds will give better stands 
and increased production from all crops. Cultivating 
will be easier, mechanical harvesting faster and more 
efficient, saving maintenance and service costs for 
years to come. 

The EVERSMAN comes in six sizes with mechani- 
cal or hydraulic control and is priced from $265.00, 
FOB Denver. Write today for FREE CATALOG. Men- 
tion size of tractor and number of acres farmed. 


America’s Leading Land Leveler Since 1928 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 66 * CURTIS AND FIFTH * DENVER 4, COLO. 












A SKINNER 
"5-STAR” 


waters nearly 


THREE 
ACRES 


uniformly 






Skinner large area 
sprinklers for portable 
lines are adaptable to 
all field crops. Positive 
action and sturdy con- 
struction insure efficient 
and uniform watering. 
Available in a wide range of sizes for large or small 
areas. Write us for plete inf ti 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 190 Canal St., Troy, Ohio 
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© Profitably °® Safely 
Current 6) % On Insured 

Dividend Savings 
Mail coupon for information 
and latest financial statement. 


Jefferson Federal Savings & Loon Ass‘n. 
213 North 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


Please send me financial statement and savings 
information. 























Early Poisoning Urged 


in Georgia 


By E. C. Westbrook 
Cotton Specialist, Georgia Extension Service 


UR experience in Georgia is 

that pre-square cotton poison- 
ing pays good dividends. Also, we 
find in Georgia that it pays us to 
begin the poisoning program after 
fruiting starts, when there is notice- 
able weevil damage to squares. 


We are not only recommending 
but urging Georgia farmers to make 
at least one pre- 
square applica- 
tion just before 
squares begin to 
form. We say 
from one to two 
applications. 
Then after cotton 
begins to fruit and 
material damage is observed, it is 
recommended that farmers make 
three applications of poison, five to 
seven days apart. After this, grow- 
ers should watch their fields and 
when and if material damage is ob- 
served, make enough applications 
of poison to protect immature bolls 
and keep the weevil under control. 





cg 


F 
Mr. Westbrook 


I am convinced that if we could 
get every acre of cotton in Georgia 
poisoned one time just before 
squares form and as soon as ma- 
terial damage is observed in the 
squares, and make the three appli- 
cations five to seven days apart, 
and the approved poisoning pro- 
gram followed for the rest of the 
season, we would make a full crop. 


K. P. Ewing at Waco, Tex., has 
poisoned on a community-wide 
basis, which included 40,000 to 
50,000 acres of cotton. Dr. Ewing 
demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that pre-square poisoning paid good 
dividends by controlling not only 
the boll weevil, but also thrips and 
fleahoppers. Dr. Ewing has pointed 
out that in his opinion, the reason 
many experimenters have failed to 
obtain profitable increases from 
pre-square poisoning is because 
they used small plots. In small 
plots, weevils not only could but 
did migrate to other plots and this 
fact prevented the results’ showing 
any increases from early poisoning. 
In one of Dr. Ewing’s tests where 
small plots were used, by actual 
count after squares began to form 
there were 10 times as many wee- 
vils in plots that had received the 
pre-square poisons as in plots that 
had not received pre-square poi- 
soning. The reason for this, of 
course, is obvious. In plots that had 
not received early poisoning, wee- 
vils soon destroyed all the squares 
and there was not enough food. So 
they migrated over into the plot 
that had received the early poison- 
ing, where there was an abundance 
of squares. 


U. S. entomologists recommend 
that on thin land the farmer begin 
poisoning when 10 per cent of the 


squares are infested. On richer land 
he can wait a little longer. Our 
own experience, however, has been 
that when a farmer waited for the 
10 per cent, he usually had 20 to 
40 per cent or more. Farmers gen- 
erally don’t make infestation counts. 
At least, that is true in Georgia. We 
are explaining to our Georgia farm- 
ers this year how they can make in- 
festation counts themselves with no 
difficulty in order that they may 
be able to tell at all times the 
extent of weevil infestation. Even 
so, only a‘small percentage prob- 
ably will make use of this informa- 
tion. However, farmers can tell 
when they have noticeable weevil 
damage, and we can tell them that 
when they have noticeable weevil 
damage as observed by fallen 
squares or yellow squares on the 
plants, they should begin dusting. 


Farmers in Georgia last year who 
began the poisoning program early 
made more cotton than those who 
waited until later to start. At the 
Georgia Experiment Station, where 
poisoning was begun the first week 
in June, more cotton was made than 
where the poisoning program was 
begun a month later. 


Last year we had weevils in the 
field all over the state in large num- 
bers by the time cotton was out of 
the ground. We expect that same 
situation to prevail this year. Wee- 
vils have been crawling around in 
this state all winter. With such a 
heavy early infestation, we are go- 
ing to urge farmers to begin poison- 
ing when 10 per cent or more of the 
squares are punctured. We, of 
course, are speaking only for Geor- 
gia and our recommendations do 
not extend beyond Georgia. 


Our early May demonstrations 
were planned, among other things, 
to give double stress to the impor- 
tance of following through the en- 
tire season with a recommended 
program for poisoning cotton and 
controlling cotton insects. 


Surveys are being made by coun- 
ty agents, with the help of their 
business and farm leaders, to. de- 
termine amounts and kinds of 
equipment for applying insecticides 
to cotton. They want to find out 
which owners will agree to do cus- 
tom poisoning and about how many 
acres each machine will agree to 
handle on a custom basis. In many 
counties a big percentage of farm- 
ers have no equipment of any kind 
for applying insecticides to cotton. 
This we consider a most serious sit- 
uation. We are urging that plans be 
made in every county for poisoning 
such cotton. We are urging farm- 
ers, businessmen, and everybody 
who could make a contribution to 
help to do a much more efficient 
job of cotton production this year. 





NEW Cyclo-Junior HAND DUSTER 
~~ Employs New “CYCLONE” PRINCIPLE 
for easier more efficient dusting 









To better protect the things you 
grow trom insects and plant dis- 
eases, buy the.new CYCLO- 
JUNIOR today. It employs a 
new principle—use of an unu- 
sually volume of air at low 
velocity. Result. a powerful air 
blast ok h + dietrib 





tion of dust materials. Power is e 
provided by an effortless hand- cee 
king operati Rotating fan case permits dusti 
up or down, forward or back. Comfortable wide-we 
harness supports duster. 
MULTIPLE USES—medium-sized fruit trees, vegeta- 
bles and other crops, shade trees, shrubs, flowers, The 
CYCLO-JUNIOR is Niagara's latest development —the 
result of 46 years of experi in fi ing or- 
chard and crop dusters, fungicides and i icid 


FREE LITERATURE. Write for special dust and spray guide, 














feu CuEMICAL DIVISIO : 
OD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
32 Niagora Street Middleport, New York 




















PLYMOUTH 





cost PROFIT 


Feed Mayflower and Plymouth brands for 
greater milk and beef production at 
LOWER COST! 


MAYFLOWER 
CITRUS PULP 


Steam dried. Plain or sweetened. Avail- 
able in pulp form or as meal. Uniform 
quality. Highly palatable. Ideal for dairy 
cattle, in steer fattening rations, as 
supplement feed in troughs, or for main- 
tenance of purebred stock. 






Write for Free Folder 
Phone APOPKA, FLORIDA, 2-111 





an 








CITRUS PRODUCTS 


COOPERATIVE 





FLORIDA 





WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 








” GRATEFUL RELIEF 
FROM CONSTIPATION 


“How grateful I am for having heard 
about ALL-BRAN! Believe me, I was 
constipated for years. Eating this 
wonderful cereal for 
breakfast keeps me fy 
regular.”’ Mrs. Kunz, | 
2046. Eastview Ave., 
Louisville 5, Ky. Just 
one of many unsolic- 
ited letters from ALL- Ff 
BRAN users. Y 0u, too, 
can expect amazing — | 
relief from constipa- & 

tion due to lack of dietary bulk. Eat 
an ounce of Kellogg’s ALI- 
BRAN daily, drink plenty of water! 
If not completely satisfied after 10 
days, return mye carton to 
Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, Mich. 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK” 
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$2,000 Grew to | F/GHT COTTON INSECTS EARLY...GET 


$30,000 : ) 
By T. S. Buie 
Regional Conservator, 
Soil Conservation Service : j 


N the Perdido River District of 
Florida, south of Atmore, Ala., is 
the 160-acre farm of Sam Tichi and 
his son-in-law, Vonzie Godwin. 
There the owners have applied 
since 1940 what District Conserva- 
tionist Bert Karick describes as “the 
' best land use plan known.” “The 
secret to what success I have made, 


a if it is a secret, is that each acre is 

used for crops which it is capable 
The of supporting,” Tichi explained. 
oe The 48 acres of cultivated land 
ee are terraced, contoured, and farmed 
ide, 


in a good rotation. A strip of Pen- 


= sacola Bahia grass planted through 
= the field paralleling terraces not 
TION only helps handle run-off water, but 
ee also has produced enough seed for 


Tichi to sow on 30 acres of pasture. 
Cross fences placed on the con- 

tour and carpeted underneath with 

Bahia grass help make the land-use 
pattern on this Florida farm attrac- 

y tive + — “Cows and hogs 

always follow a fence, so I put mine 

/* on the contour. Now, they can walk YELLOW-DEVIL SPRA y EA RLY WITH 

all they. want to without. starting a 

gully,” Tichi said. 

ds for 

a a The 55 acres of permanent pas- oO -G oO G 

ture are one of the best. Pensacola u WwW A L L N A E 

Bahia, carpetgrass, lespedeza, and 


reseeding crimson clover provide & PP e AY & a 7 
oP YE agin fs his terraces so that THE KILTONE WAY 








an > | 


— they would empty on Tichi’s pas- | are fast, economical and easy to operate. 

Ke. ture. “That was the natural way ° P ° 

pee for them to run,” he explained, “so| (Above) The cultivator sprayer for early 1. Daylight application —less night work 
I planted my field to pasture and application. 

sj then eat ‘ever and mw him to 2.Can be applied in moderately windy 

A, 2-ttt tum the water on it. After every | (BeJow) The Model 27 Yellow-Devil. 


big rain, my pasture gets fertilizer weather 
from his field.” 

The 160-acre farm which Tichi 
tented from 1929 until 1947, when 
he and his son-in-law bought it for 
$6,000 showed a labor income of 
$6,000 in 1948. Estimated value of 
the property including buildings, 
stock, and equipment is $30,000. 
This is the same farm, however, 
that Tichi rented in 1929 for $300 
a year and could have bought for 
$2,000 before he improved it. 


- Has Salt in Land 


“I have 20 acres of tomatoes on 
OW land that has salt in it, and it is get- 
ting the best of them. How can I 
tid this land of the salt?” 
(Answered by Gaylord M. Volk, 
ida Experiment Station.) 
In order to analyze your trou- 
ble, it will be necessary to know 
exact amount of salt present; 
type of soil being used (whether 
marl or sand); depth to water table 


ie of water in drunage THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Simple of water used, if irrigation 





3. Saturates every plant thoroughly 








4. Sticks and stays where it is put 


S. More acres per day, more time to spray 





6. No waste— spray directly on plants 














. A. practiced; your cropping system. z ey Vee -s) ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
water Salt he pe only by i aa 1707 Live Oak Se 320 Peachtree St., N.E 1520 Grand Ave 
ter fushing with good irrigation water a 

on ® by lowering the water table so AVAILABLE AT DEALERS AND BRANCHES IN COTTON AREAS 
BACK! Matural rainfall ig more effective. 
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His Neighbors Know About His 
Sales, But Homer Murphree Knows 


The Seeret’s in His Soil 





Ay ee “ dig 


Homer Murphree harvesting a bumper crop of fancy tomatoes from steep mountain land. 





SCS Photo. 


By CAL ROARK 


and helmet hovered over several baskets 

of green tomatoes. He was sorting and re- 
packing the fancy ones in bushel boxes. An 
August sun beat down on the steep mountain field, 
pushing the temperature into the nineties. 


A TALL, lanky, sun-tanned man in overalls 


But there was a broad grin on Homer Mur- 
phree’s face that day. The harder he worked, the 
better he felt. Folks around the Ebell neighbor- 
hood in the Rosa community of Blount County 
knew why Homer was in such good spirits. 


They had seen him leave the Growers’ Coopera- 
tive at Oneonta the day before with $3.90 for 
each bushel of the fancy green-mature tomatoes 
he brought to be sold at auction. And already 
word had reached the neighborhood that good 
tomatoes were bringing more than $4 that day. 

Homer straightened above the baskets of toma- 
toes as he recognized A. L. Harrell and Peter 
West, the Soil Conservation Service men. They 
were the ones who took me to visit Murphree’s 
mountain farm. These men had worked with 
Murphree since 1943. That was the year he start- 
ed cooperative work with the North Central Ala- 
bama Soil Conservation District. 


A Smile That Won’t Come Off 


It was then I learned just why the crops looked 
so good and the sandy land was so mellow—and 
why Murphree couldn’t wear out his smile. 

“There'll be a good 100 bushels of salable to- 
matoes to the acre this year,” he said. His helper 
nodded assent. “I’m goin’ to be so busy gettin’ 
out tomatoes I won’t even be able to take my dogs 
to the fox-huntin’ field trials.” 


And Murphree’s estimate was a close one in 
spite of the unforeseen damage to his and his 





neighbors’ tomatoes by a mysterious blight. His 
15-acre tomato crop brought him more than 
$3,000. Some sold for as high as $4 a bushel, 
though canning tomatoes brought only 75 cents 


a bushel. 


We walked along the curving rows. that paral- 
leled large, well kept terraces. These terraces 
Murphree built “12 crops ago,” using an “A” frame 
and level to walk out the lines. Beneath us, the 
sandy soil was so mellow it rolled about our ankles 
as we walked. 

In most of the 15-acre tomato field, the soil was 
so full of organic matter that it darkened the sur- 
face. I noticed the same thing in the cornfield 
below. Both corn and tomatoes proved, by their 
unusual yields, that they grew in healthy soil. 


Caley Peas Get the Credit 


I ran my fingers through the warm earth, sep- 
arating the partially decayed crop residue from 
the soil. “It’s those Caley peas I disked down,” 
Homer explained. “Four years ago, West, here, 
got me to sow them in the crop middles. They 
did so well I let them make seed before disking 
them down. They came up,without sowing any 
more seed,” he said. 


“Ten acres of the tomato field have already had 
up to four crops of peas worked into the topsoil. 
I've just finished sowing 200 pounds of seed in 
tomato middles on 5 more acres. I thought enough 
of the peas that I went clear over to Marshall 
Wood's on Berry Mountain and gave him 10 cents 
a pound for them,” Murphree continued. 


He told me Caley peas got so high and heavy 
his neighbor had to go over them with a tractor- 
drawn, scalloped disk twice where turned green 
for early tomatoes, and three times where peas 





were allowed to make seed ahead of late tomatoes, 
Already an occasional pea had sprouted where a 
lot of the disked-down crop showed in the soil. 

“I just opened rows with a middle-buster after 
peas were disked down. I don’t bother to turn 
land any more. I figure all that stuff is needed in 
the top layer,” he went on. “It makes a crop a 
lot easier to work and the rain seems to soak into 
the ground. Terraces hardly ever get water now.” 

Harrell commented, “Not an ounce of soil left 
this field last winter.” 


“There was no indication of any soil moye- 
ment,” West added. 

I looked about me for some sign of soil wash, 
but could never see it. Both Harrell and West 
had explained earlier that Murphree’s 30 acres 
of open land were really too steep to cultivate 
regularly, but that he had no better-lying land to 
work on his 80-acre farm. 


“Careless Weeds” Prove Ground Good 

“I can tell the land’s gettin’ better all the time, 
More ‘careless weeds’ come in every year, and 
they won’t grow except on good ground,” Mr, 
Murphree explained. “Believe it or not, I just 
made seven furrows before laying the crop by,” 

He first straddled each row with a go-devil, 
then ran around it with a scooter and scrape, 
About a week later, he made a round with a large 
sweep. Finally he laid-by the crop by running 
through each middle with a large sweep. Mr. 
Murphree farms with mules and hires a tractor 
to disk down soil-improvement crops before plant- 
ing corn and tomatoes. 


Below the tomato field, Mr. Murphree had 
about 18 acres of N. C. 27 hybrid corn that: made 
65 bushels per acre. A six-year-old stand of seri- 
cea was disked down ahead of corn on 3 acres 
and vetch on the rest. Planting and cultivating 
were about the same as for tomatoes. The same 
was true about condition of land and water ‘in 
take as we had seen on the tomato land. 

As we made our way down the corn middles, 
dodging large ears of corn that lined them, I 
noticed a thin stand of new sericea plants about 
2 feet high. Harrell explained that by merely 
disking sericea down before planting corn, enough 
seed were left in the top of the soil to get a volun- 
teer crop of sericea the next year. “The volunteer 
sericea in the corn,” West added, “helps hold and 
shade the ground without hurting corn yields.” 

There’s another important reason why Homer 
Murphree made such unusually good corn and 
tomatoes for this part of the country. He uses lots 
of fertilizer. 


Fox Hounds Top Animal Crop 


Each acre of corn got only 300 pounds 4-104 
in the rows and 200 pounds nitrate of soda side- 
dressing. But Mr. Murphree shot it pretty heavy 
to the tomatoes—no more, however, than many 
mountain farmers use on truck crops. He applied 
to each acre 500 pounds 4-10-7 in row furrows 
and 1,000 pounds of the same plus 400 pounds 








basic slag in middles. 

He finds these soil-improvement practices pay 
him well—so well, in fact, that he supports in % 
style eight fox hounds, besides his wife and four 
children. 

He figures he has made more money raising 
and training fox hounds than any other ani 
kept on the farm. “I’m kinda short on dogs now, 
though. Just have eight and can’t afford to sél 
off too close.” 

“What are the dogs worth?” 

“I wouldn’t take $100 apiece for the best-bloot 
ed ones,” he declared. 

Fox hunting, I learned, not only gives Me 
Murphree and his neighbors good clean sport, # 
also provides time to talk over this business 
using cover crops, terracing, and fertilizing. 
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*‘Who Has the Button?” 


More Farmers Every Year, 


Say Northeast Alabama Growers 








Photo by Joyce Jones. 











Walter Esslinger (left), Bledsoe Hereford, and Max 
Burns of SCS examining ungrazed button clover-oats that 
cut 87 pounds green matter per 100 square feet April 5. 


By Charles N. Kearley 
District Conservationist, SCS 


HE Alabama Button Clover 

Growers Association held its 
first field day April 5, on the ad- 
joining farms of J.-M. Hereford and 
Forrest Bell, near Gurley. 

About 400 leading farmers and 
agricultural workers came from 
several states to see this relatively 
new reseeding winter legume. 

As groups of visitors drove into 
Mr. Bell’s farm, they saw lush green 
button clover on both sides of the 
farm road, with a herd of 35 sleek 
Jersey cattle grazing on it. Finally 
they came to a stop on a 10-acre 
stand of volunteer button clover. 
Mr. Bell planted it in the fall of 
1948. Since that was all the winter 
grazing on the place, it was kept 
grazed in the ground, Mr. Bell said. 
He stated that he finally did take 
cattle off about April 30. To his 
surprise, he harvested 375 pounds 
of clean and scarified seed per acre 
last July. In addition he said, “Look 
how much seed I must have left, as 
this is all volunteer. This 10 acres 
did so much for me I just planted 
25 more acres last fall. I have 
grazed this 35 acres since last Oct. 
15 with my whole herd. They are 
still on it and will be for almost 
a month. My cattle have had all 
the grazing this year they needed 
for the first time,” Mr. Bell told the 
various groups. He added that there 
had been no bloat in his herd. 

Across the road in a 40-acre field 
of volunteer button clover on the 
J. M. Hereford farm, Bledsoe Here- 
ford told how it had been planted 
after corn in the early fall of 1948. 
He said that last July-550 pounds 
of cleaned and scarified seed per 
acre were saved. The land was 

and a beautiful volunteer 
stand came up in September. This 
@ is necessary to insure a vol- 


unteer stand in the fall unless the 
land is worked in a row crop fol- 
lowing the maturing of a seed crop. 
Two bushels of oats were sowed per 
acre at time of disking. This field 
had been heavily grazed with beef 
cattle from Oct. 1 to March 15. One 
plot fenced off and not grazed had a 
green weight cutting of 87 pounds 
per 100 square feet on April 5. 


A 4-acre volunteer stand on a 
hillside, Tom Hereford described as 
their first planting, in the fall of 
1947. It has been allowed to pro- 
duce seed each year. He said it was 
getting better each year. Most 
growers, said Mr. Hereford, plant 
oats or ryegrass with their button 
clover for earlier grazing. 

Button clover growers in North 
Alabama are finding it desirable to 
allow two seed crops to mature and 
fall to the ground before they set 
up their rotation. This is especially 
desirable if they save seed. Since 
the seed of button clover are so 
hard, very often a good volunteer 
stand is not secured the first fall 
after the first seed crop. Therefore, 
some are finding it desirable to sow 
7 or 8 pounds of scarified seed per 
acre back on the same ground the 
fall after the first seed crop to give 
better assurance of a good stand. 
This is not necessary in later years 
since seed in the ground a year or 
more come up readily each fall. 

A 86-acre field Douglas Here- 
ford explained as having been 
planted the last week of November, 
after cotton harvest last fall. The 
good stand and growth of clover 
observed at this stop was enough 
evidence that this method of plant- 
ing was successful this year. 

When all groups assembled after 
the field trips, Edwin Jones, asso- 
ciation president, commented on 
how button clover acreage had ex- 
panded. Soil Conservation Service 

(Continued on page 156) 
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DIXISTEEL 
a | = 


ON DIXIE FARMS 





THE JOHN B. CARROLL FARM, Ozark, Alabama * ‘The 113-year-old Carroll 
homestead is being converted from row-crops to cattle and hog raising. H. A. 
Davis and his son, Hayward, Jr., are seen above adding the second strand of 
, four-point DIXISTEEL Barbed Wire above the 34-inch, 11- 
line DIXISTEEL Fence. A third strand, at the bottom of the 
fence, makes the enclosure suitable for hogs. The entire 
463 acres are being fenced as the first step toward con- 
verting the farm. Mr. John B. Carroll, a native of Dale 
County, is working with his county agent in determining 
the number of pastures and types of grasses to be used. 
a He expects to use a total of four miles of fence, including 
"JOHN B. CARROLL ross-fencing of the same type as the outer fence. 





Ir PAYS to buy good fence and put it up right the first time, just as 
Mr. John B. Carroll is doing on his farm. So, buy the fence that is 
made to go up right . . . stretch tight . . . and last for years— 
DIXISTEEL Fence. 

Made from copper-bearing steel to resist rust through and through 
. . . galvanized for added protection . . . DIXISTEEL Fence has all 
five features that you should look for in the fence you buy. 

Ask for DixIsTEEL Fence by name. If you don’t know who your 
nearest DIXISTEEL dealer is, drop us a post-card and we'll be glad to 
tell you. He’s a good man to know. 


P.S. DIxXiIsTEEL is also a good name to remember when you need 
barbed wire, easy-driving steel fence posts, nails and staples. 


Buy the Fence That Has All 5 Features 














Bearing steel wire, armor further joint construction line wires allow accurately and 
rust-resisting protects wire from for expansion 


Genuine Copper- ? Crack-proof zinc 3 Four wrap, hinge- 4 Tension curvesin A Only full size wires, 
through and through devastating rust and contraction 


stay wires won't 
slip or pull loose 


correctly spaced 
are ever used 





AV ae 


DIXISTEEL Atlantic = Company 


FENCE gt gentle 
‘Oe ; . 














MODERNIZE DINGY ROOMS, build extra 
ones, make needed repairs quickly 
and inexpensively with Gold Bond 
Gypsum Wallboard. Big, lightweight 
panels 4 feet wide and up to 10 feet 
long are easy to nail in place—direct- 
ly to studs or right over the old ma- 
terial. Joints may be completely con- 
cealed with the Gold Bond Perforated 
Tape Joint System. 

FOR DECORATION use Gold Bond 
Sunflex—the low cost wall paint that 
dries in one hour. If you prefer wall- 
paper, Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard 
papers beautifully because it won’t 
contract, expand or warp. It’s com- 
pletely fireproof and moisture- 
resistant. 


For more information on the uses of 
Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard, write 
Div. W, Dept. PF-5. 


Available at your local Gold Bond 


lumber and building materials dealer! 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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“Take home some rolls of 
SISALKRAFT 

Gor many farm used 
Your lumber dealer has the right 
sizes for TEMPORARY SILOS 
for CORN AND GRASS SILAGE 
and HAYSTACK COVERS 
it 


You can use tough, water- 
proof SISALKRAFT for many 
rotective purposes on your 


arm. Saves you money! 









Over 20 years of 
successful farm service 
==. Mail Coupon Now FOR FREE SAMPLES = 
The SISALKRAFT Co., . PF-5 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Please send free samples and instructions 

on Sisalkraft Silos and other uses. 
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Banish Br’er Rabbit 


ROTHER Rabbit, in- 
deed! If anyone can 
get up any brotherly feel- 
ing for him it is not I. It 
is hard to think of any- 
thing more exasperating 
than to come out some 
fine morning to see the 
garden patch you have so 
devotedly planned, planted, and 
tended, half-ruined by rabbits. It 
had happened to me, for garden 
fence that would keep rabbits out 
was not to be had for love nor 
money at that time. But I finally ed. 
found a way to keep them from eat- 
ing my vegetables. 

Tobacco stalks, said an article I 
read, not only will fertilize your 





ground, but strewed 
around trees and other 
plants will keep rabbits 
from gnawing the bark 
because of the nicotine in 
them. I did not have any 
tobacco stalks, but I did 
have some tobacco dust 
and used that, scattering 
it on each side of the rows of plants 
rabbits like, just before they came 
up. The trick worked, for even after 
rain and hoeing, the rabbits still 
avoided the vegetables I had treat- 
Kate Corbin, 
Dickson County, Tenn. 
Editor's Note.—We wonder if spray- 
ing with a weak solution of nicotine 
sulphate wouldn’t accomplish the 
same result? 





The Next Thirty Days in the Garden 
(Continued from page 26) 


tables, earlier planting is usually not 
desirable. These will be appreciated 
next winter. 

15. It will pay handsomely to 
irrigate the garden during dry spells. 
Arrange for water for this purpose, 
if possible, as we nearly always have 
dry spells during summer and fall. 

16. Several all-purpose dusts on 
the market will give reasonably 
good control of most garden insects 
and diseases. You can make a fairly 
good one by mixing one part 5 per 
cent DDT, one part % per cent rote- 
none, and two parts sulphur. 

17. For complete information on 
how to control garden insects and 
diseases, send us a 3-cent stamp for 
mailing leaflet to you. 


you use one of these with a Y (out- 
let and two nozzles), you can treat 
two rows at the same time. Tests 
show no DDT present on shucked 
ears, although DDT residue was 
found on discarded shucks. Never 
feed sweet cornstalks or shucks to 
livestock. DDT and chlordane mix- 
ture is good, and Kiltone spray (a 
mixture of DDT and toxaphene) is 
good. 

18. In making rows for vege- 
tables this time of year, let beds be 
comparatively flat, or not more than 
one-third to one-half as high as those 
for early spring planting. 

14. Plant salsify (oysterplant) 
and parsnips late this month or early 
next. Since these are winter vege- 





This Month’s Quiz 


Why is the South such a good What is best stage at which to 
region in which to farm? Page cut grass hay? Page 76. 

19. What are 8 requirements for 
What traits made Dan a like- success in dairying? Page 56. 
able boy? Page 66. How does the electric de- 

What is a good arrangement horner work on calves? Page 58. 
es window sash? Page Where is the best place to 
: start cutting a ham? Page 96. 

What do you do to insure suc- 
, : How can you keep worms out 

cess in setting out rosebushes? 
of cantaloupes, cucumbers, 


Page 110. pumpkins, gourds, etc.? Page 26. 


What can you' do toward : 
Sanat f in the family? What Southerner writes the 
ee ale strip “Popeye”? Page 29. 


Page 72. 















PARKE-DAVIG KRESO DIP NO. 1 
1S STILL THE BEST 
ALL-PURPOSE 

FARM DISINFECTANT 







Every year, on thousands of 
farms, good farm manage- 
ment depends on Kreso Dip 
No. 1 as the dependable pre- 
caution against costly dis- 
eases and parasites. 

CLEAN, DIP and SPRAY. 
Use Kreso Dip No. 1 freely. 
in buildings and in the home 
.-.on livestock and on 



























AN EFFECTIVE 
DISINFECTANT 
INSECTICIDE 
DEODORANT 








FREE! Write for Illustrated Booklet on 
“Farm Sanitation” 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Desk 39-£ 


DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 








FOOD AGENTS «uz 


HO-HO-CO, 2756 Dedier, St. Louls 7, Me 











What new type of cotton 
promises to have a stronger fi- 
ber? Page 51. 

Describe a practical way to 
thin peaches. Page 50. 

How can you handle your 
rolling land so as to prevent any 
erosion? Page 82. 

In your opinion, what quali- 
ties have made George Scar- 
brough a success? Page 48. 

What type of disease is inter- 
nal cork of sweet potatoes? Page 
69. 

What method has been devel- 
oped for keeping sweet corn 
sweet? Page 70. 


What other animal plays dead 
like a possum? Page 47. 

How did Bill learn what to do 
at the school banquet? Page 49. 

Could you make an anvil from 
a railroad rail? Page 52. 

Would you like to save your 
bees from cotton poisoning? 
Page 65. 

What will keep off “chiggers”? 
Page 64. 

When is Rural Life Sunday? 
Page 78. 

How can you beat “country 
store” prices for eggs? Page 80. 

How did Uncle Syke raise all 
those potatoes? Page 83. 














ervon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


It’s the yield 
that counts! 


Earlier planting, better 
stands, stronger, sturdier 
plants, and better yields 
often result from the use 
of Spergon. 

Alfalfa, beans, corn, 
lima beans, peas, sor- 
ghum and soybeans 
should be protected in 
most growing areas. 

Look for the Spergon or 
Spergon-DDT tag on your 
treated seed. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


—— 
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Big News in 


Cotton and Other Crops 


For the first time in 10 years, 
rayon production is down. In 1949 
it was 11 per cent smaller than in 
1948. In terms of cotton equiva- 
lent, 1949 production was 2.3 mil- 
lion bales compared with 2.6 mil- 
jion in 1948. . . . During the first 
six months of the cotton year which 
started last August, U. S. exports of 
cotton were 2,413,000 bales. This 
represents a gain of 28 per cent 
over the same period last season. 
The 1949-50 world cotton crop will 
probably prove to be the largest on 
record — 31.2 million bales. This, 
plus the carry-over of 14.8 million 
bales, gives a total supply for 1949- 
50 of 46 million bales. If consump- 
tion runs 29 million bales, as ex- 
ed, the carry-over on Aug. 1, 
1950, would be 17 million bales. - 
The grade of the 1949 cotton 
crop averaged lower than for any 
year since 1945. 
The grade index 
was 94.2 (mid- 
dling equals 100) 
compared with 
95.7 for 1948... 


Little Space 


chicken and turkey eggs in the solu- 
tion for five minutes does not affect 
hatchability. But it keeps incuba- 
tors free of infection and prevents 
the disease from getting into the 
chick through contact with the shell 
surface of the eggs. 


Other Recent Happenings 


In its recent convention in Den- 
ver, the Farmers Union went even 
further than Secretary Brannan in 
advocating production payments on 
farm commodities. Brannan would 
limit such payments to perishable 
crops. But FU would include all 
commodities—storables such as cot- 
ton as well as perishables like eggs. 
Farmers Union also proposed that 
the Government buy up large farms 
as they come on the market and di- 


vide them for sale to family-size ~ 


farmers. ... At a'recent meeting in 
Houston, Senator Anderson of New 
Mexico suggested that a trading 
corporation be set 
up to handle ex- 
port sales on a bar- 
ter basis. He be- 
lieves some such 
program may be 





You can’t afford to 
bank too strongly 
on the U. S. Crop 
Board’s Report on 
Farmers’ Inten- 
tions To Plant 


needed to keep 
exports high after 
the Marshall Plan 
runs out in 1952. 
Already about 
1,000 bales of 





yarious crops. At 
the time farmers 
reported on acre- 


ages of crops they 
intended to plant og a 
this spring, indi- ———— 


vidual farm allotments for corn, 
tice, and peanuts were not known. 
And just recently Congress in- 
creased the allotted cotton and pea- 
mut acreages. This and the weather 
may cause farmers to change their 
minds about the planting of a num- 
ber of crops. . . . The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has some 78 
million bushels of grain sorghum 
under support now that it expects 
to have to take over very shortly. 
This could develop into a first class 
headache as a lot of former cotton 
acres will probably be put into 
grain sorghums in 1950. 


Livestock and Poultry 

Many USDA livestock men think 
cattle numbers will increase to 90 
to 95 million by 1955. By that time, 
cattle prices may be down 25 per 
cent. But even so, the long-time 
outlook for cattle is brighter than 
for farm products as a whole. . . 
livestock men fear that hog price 
supports may cost USDA big mon- 
ey by next fall and winter and bring 
4 storm of criticism, like that now 
M potatoes. 


Newcastle disease has been con- 
tolled by treating hatching eggs. 
U.§. Bureau of Animal Industry 

found that three commonly 
wed solutions are equally effective 
inpreventing the disease. They are 

Per cent sodium hydroxide, 1 per 
Cat orthophenylphenate, or 1 per 
fitammonium. Immersion of both 





cotton have been 
swapped for stra- 
tegic materials. It 
is expected to be 
the forerunner of 
larger deals. 
Farmers are now under a new 
parity. Like the old one (still used 
on some commodities), it bases the 
relationship bet ween the prices 
farmers get and prices they pay on 
the 1910-14 period. But the rela- 
tionship of one farm commodity to 
another is based on the 10 preced- 
ing years. This year the base is 
1940-49. In the new parity, cash 
wages paid hired labor are includ- 
ed. . . . There seems to be more 
farmer-support for the Brannan 
Plan or some of its main features 
than most folks have believed. A 
poll was taken recently by Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
It showed that more farmers now 
want production payments on hogs 
than want purchases to keep prices 
up to parity. Watch for results of 
Progressive Farmer’s own Brannan 
Plan poll to be announced soon. 





U. S. Cigarette Use 


Although U. S. smokers used 3% 
billion more cigarettes in 1949 than 
in 1948, there was a decrease of 
about one package of cigarettes per 
capita, says the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports suggest 
that the demand for cigarettes may 
now be leveling off after a series of 
record-breaking years. Last year, 
the BAE reports that the increase 
of 3% billion in use of cigarettes was 
about 1 per cent, bringing the total 
for the year to 352 billion. 


TRY THIS ‘7REET" 
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hn Better Shaves for Less Money! 


mous Treet Blades 
fa in Handy Quick: Feed | 


_UISPENSEL A 





f STIL 
f BLADES 25) 
SS 10": FOR 


oo "Getiides 10¢ Pack 


Quicker Shaves... Smoother Shaves 
More Shaves per Blade 
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SINGLE EDGE BLADES 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. ° 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 


BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 











VANCE 20th Century Sawmills 


Again available in all sizes. Headblock and log 
beam styles with ball and roller bearings. Also saw- 
dust rigs, gang edgers, swing saws, planers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY — Winston-Salem, North Carolina — Established 1884 

















WILL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE SOON? Check the expiration date on your address label. 


You Asked for It! Here It Is! 
PAPEC 


151D FORAGE 
HARVESTER 


WITH 
POWER TAKE-OFF 

















Many farmers have asked for a Papec Forage Harvester with 
power take-off. Now it is here — a standard Model 151D Harvester 
with power take-off assembly instead of an engine. Any 3-plow 
tractor will give this harvester maximum performance. If desired 
at any time, an engine can be substituted for the power take-off. 
A Papec Forage Harvester is the easiest, fastest and cheapest way 
to handle hay and other forage crops. Eliminates all the heavy 
work. Can be quickly changed over from hay to row crops. Savings 
on row crops on twine alone frequently offset the extra investment. 
Buy Model 151D for the average farm ... Model 181 where maxi- 
mum capacity is needed. See your Papec dealer or send us your 
name for FREE booklet describing these machines in detail. 
Papec Machine Co., 
985 North Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 7 ENSILAGE CUTTERS @ HAY HARVESTERS 
HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS © CROP BLOWERS e HAMMER MILLS © FEED MIXERS 
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Running 
Water 


is THE HEART 
OF A MODERN 


oe 














FOR AMPLE WATER 
FROM SHALLOW WELLS 
PEERLESS MODEL SW JET SYSTEM 


Self-Priming * Automatic 
Trouble-Free * Easy to 
Understand, Install 






PEERLESS JET 


SHALLOW WELL JET SPECIFICATIONS 


Capacities: Up to 850 Gals. Per Hour 
Lifts: For Shallow Wells up to 20 Ft. 
Pressures: Up to 50 Lbs. or More 
Drives: 4+ V3 * Y2 h.p. Electric Motor 


Your pleasure and your profit grows 
when running water flows. Whatever 
your water needs, you can satisfy them 
from the complete line of automatic 
Peerless water systems. All are easy to 
install and operate. For example, in the 
shallow well jet, there’s only one moving 
part—the impeller. It is located above 
ae in the pump case, for ease of 
nspection and adjustment. Truly the 
simplest of all water systems to operate. 
Deep well jet systems also available. For 
descriptive illustrated literature, mail 
coupon now. 


CHOOSE FROM THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


. PEERLESS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


fr ~SEND COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE—. 


| PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 





Send free literature on items checked below: 
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( Jet Pumping C) Deep Well | 
Systems Reciprocating Pumps 

0 Shallow Well 0 Deep Well ! 

Pumping Systems Turbine Pumps | 
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CONTINENTAL 





TRACTOR PUMPS 


Fit all tractors, 
Adjustable from 
low to high pres- 
sure. Complete— 
all fittings. Replace 
B. your obsolete pump 
= that won't prime 
or by-pass. Write 
for latest bulletin. 


CONTINENTAL BELTON CO. 
TEXAS 
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Cheaper Protein for Hogs 


By Joe A. Elliott, Associate Editor 
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From this size on, bought supplement isn’t necessary if you 
have tender, green legume grazing and all the grain they’ll eat. 


HE high price of supplement 

has hog raisers figuring ways to 
cut down what they'll have to buy 
this fall. Not all of them plan to 
do it the same way, but green graz- 
ing crops are in just about every- 
body’s program. 


M. P. Butler, Dooly County, Ga., 
who had the grand champion bar- 
row at Georgia’s Spring Show, says 
volunteer green growth in corn- 
fields is a big help to him. If corn 
is heavily fertilized, “pursley” and 
beggarweed, particularly, will come 
in after corn is laid by. Thick spac- 
ing of corn holds back “weed” 
growth until cornstalks begin to die 
down in late summer. This makes 
green grazing ready about the time 
hogging-off begins. 


Peanut and cornfields are open 
to shoats at the same time. In this 
way, peanuts supply part of protein 
requirements. Even so, Mr. Butler 
feeds a limited amount of a mixture 
including equal parts peanut meal, 
soybean meal, cottonseed meal, and 
tankage. 

W. O. Gibbs, good Duroc breed- 
er in Tift County, Ga., also uses 
volunteer green growth in corn- 
fields. He plants farrowing lots to 
cattail millet four or five weeks be- 
fore fall pigs are due. Well fer- 
tilized, and with good seasons, cat- 
tail makes a high yield of succulent 
grazing. In winter, crimson clover 
and oats furnish hog pasture. 


Ladino clover is used to good 
advantage by A. H. “Hamp” Jen- 
nings, with one of the country’s out- 
standing Poland-China herds in 
Sumter County, Ga. With good 
seasons, Ladino furnishes ample 
grazing until fall-seeded crops are 
ready. Tests by Purdue University, 
Alabama Experiment Station, and 
elsewhere, have shown Ladino to 
be one of the best hog pastures. 


W. D. Salmon, head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department at API, 
says just as cheap gains are gotten 
there from feeding out shoats on 
ample tender.legume grazing with- 


out any bought supplement as when 
animal protein is fed. It usually 
takes a few weeks longer to bring 
hogs to top weight, he says. 

W. C. McCormick, hog special- 
ist at Georgia’s Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station, Tifton, makes the 
point that a few weeks’ earlier mar- 
keting may have quite a bearing on 
profits for spring-farrowed pigs. It 
could mean getting hogs sold ahead 
of a heavy, price-depressing run. 


A mixture of 40 per cent tank- 
age and 60 per cent peanut meal 
makes a good supplement, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick says. At present prices, 
this mixture costs a cent or more 
less per pound than tankage. 

At Alabama’s Upper Coastal 
Plain Substation, Winfield, sows 
are fed % to % pound protein sup- 
plement per day. Supplement used 
is equal parts tankage and cotton- 
seed meal, when tankage can be 
gotten. When no tankage is avail- 
able locally, 40 per cent hog sup- 
plement is used instead. 


Pigs are creep-fed on grain and 
protein mixture until they reach 60 
to 70 pounds. At that size, supple- 
ment is discontinued and shoats get 
all their protein from grazing crops 
until they are top hogs. A mineral 
mixture of two parts basic slag and 
one part salt is kept before all hogs 
at all times. 

Alfalfa and crimson clover— 
planted in separate fields—furnish 
12 months’ grazing for hogs. Supt. 
W. W. Cotney says if sufficient 
acreage is available, alfalfa will 
furnish year-round grazing. White 
clover, red clover, Ladino clover, 
kudzu, oats, oats and vetch, soy- 
beans, and cowpeas may be used 
to advantage in that section. Mr. 
Cotney says he would recommend 
soybeans and cowpeas as emergen- 
cy crops only, until something bet- 
ter could be grown. 

Mr. Cotney thinks it is more prac- 
tical to have grazing crops in fields 
next to corn or grain sorghum to be 
hogged-down rather than planted 
in strips in grain fields. 








Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle, - 
IODINE ... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility .,, 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON ... essential for healthy red blood..; 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth, 





ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE - MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


i telers &: mm -7 len.) 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 









Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, inc, 
Scranton, Pa. 





DRESS UP YOUR FARM 
AND 


SAVE TIME- WORK - MONEY 


WITH 


‘’30-Year’ 
 KOPPERS ore tear 


Koppers Fence Posts last 30 years . . .and 
more! Made from straight, sound wood 
that has been properly seasoned. Pres- 
sure-treated with creoscte — not just 
painted or dipped. Protection against de- 
cay and termites is deep in the wood. 

For every post you put in, you'll be 
saving about a dollar; you'll be avoiding 
plenty of hard work. Find out about 
Koppers Posts now. 









Pressure-Treated Materia 
Pole-Type Buildings Are Al 










ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


DEALERS 


| 
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Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 








with AMAZING 30” 

2 man saw—weighs only 44 lbs. 
Also Lightweight 19” One Mon Sow 
Deoler opportunities 


LOMBARD-GOVERNOR CORP., Ashland, Mast 
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With No Feed Bought, the 
: Devalls Last Year Averaged 


6,000 Pounds Milk per Cow 


Mr. Devall in a field of first-year 
crimson clover on what was once an 


eroded and unproductive hillside. 


By James D. Woodfin 


WS and pasture, seed and 

machinery are paying off for 
the James W. Devalls of Perry 
County, Ala. 


The Devalls switched from cot- 
ton to dairying several years ago. 
In the change, their land is having 
its face lifted. More than 15 miles 
of new fencing surround many 
acres of clovers, kudzu, and grasses. 


Mrs. Devall, who now supervises 
the dairy, became interested in 
marketing milk in 1940, and began 
shipment of Grade B milk from six 
cows. The present herd of 80 has 
been bred up through use of regis- 
tered Jersey bulls. Herd replace- 
ments are home-grown, and poor 
producers are quickly culled. In 
1949, with no feed bought, Mrs. 
Devall shipped 185,656 pounds of 
milk. There was an average of 29 
cows in the barn. 


Mr. Devall, a firm believer in 
mechanization, looks after feed and 
seed crops. In 1947, he planted a 
2-acre patch of reseeding crimson 
clover. With seed from this plot, 
he planted 40 more acres. He now 
has more than 90 acres in clover. 


Thirty of these are planted in with 





sericea from which he receives al- 
most 11 months’ grazing, provided 
he doesn’t try to save sericea seed. 
Mr. Devall sold more than 3,000 
pounds clover seed from °49 crop. 

In a good year, Mr. Devall says 
he gets 300 pounds clover to the 
acre, with his seed patch yielding 
500 pounds or more. 

He believes that planting sericea 
in crimson clover does not cut the 
yield of either if handled properly. 
In fact, last fall he combined 500 
pounds sericea seed from this com- 
bination where clover was kept 
grazed down and sericea wasn’t 


_ grazed after clover had seeded. 


“Success with clover,” says Mr. 
Devall, “calls for proper fertiliza- 
tion and intelligent land prepara- 
tion, together with heavy seed ino- 
culation and careful seeding.” He 
uses 0-14-10 with 50 pounds boron 
per ton added. 

He has 50 acres sericea in addi- 
tion to that interplanted with crim- 
son clover. He cuts this in May and 
allows it to make seed. “It is much 
easier to harvest seed in the fall and 
control weeds in sericea when a 
cutting is made in early summer,” 
he says. 

The Devalls have planted Ken- 
tucky 31 fescue with Ladino clover, 
and button clover with oats. They 
plan to plant Dallis grass on some 
of their land. 

To push along pollination of his 
seed crops, Mr. Devall has worked 
out a system with a professional 
beekeeper. Hives are placed on the 
farm in a central location so that 
most of the clover is within easy 
ranging distance of the bees. Some 
hives are left throughout the year, 
with more brought in during bloom- 
ing season. “We have found bees 
greatly increase seed production,” 
says Mr. Devall, “but care must be 
taken not to place them too close 
to cottonfields where they may get 
doses of poison used against boll 
weevils. 

“It hasn’t all been easy,” says 
Mr. Devall. “And the growing of 
seed crops for market, if it is to be 
profitable, requires a high degree of 
mechanization. It is a type of farm- 
ing that must be grown into. We 
now have $8,000 tied up in ma- 
chinery—combine, two tractors, and 
hay baler. It must all be kept busy 
if it is to show a profit.” 
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You need no flashlight or 
mirror to see if your Hinman 
Jiffy Master Milker pail is 
clean. One glance shows you 
— shows you, too, how easy 
it is to clean. Well rounded, 
with wide opening — free of 
joints and hidden surfaces— 
every part of the stainless 


steel pail is accessible. 


| ON THE COW 


Thanks to the 10” low- 
vacuum principle originated 
by Hinman. Three rubber 
fingers produce gentle 
squeeze which starts at top 
of inflation and works down- 
ward — like a gentle, skillful 
hand operation. Demonstra- 
tions prove that even the 
most nervous cows respond 
to this soothing action. 


TO HANDLE 


Perfect balance of pail — 
handy arrangement of grips 
—add up to less tilting, faster 
pouring, easier pouring — 
without detaching cover 
from milker proper. For fur- 
ther information, write today 
for our free folder, “Meet 
the Master Milker.” 


Some territories still available. 
Write for details. 


HINMAN’ 


New Jiffy 
MASTER MILKER 


Box 375 Oneida, N.Y. 
















“Windgall? Use The Power-Packed 
ABSORBINE” |BOLENS Power-Ho 


says Gustave Troutman, of Milton, N.Y. 
ae Delure 


ve beena farmer **” ; 
for 40 years and — 
Bolens Power-Ho Deluxe 
2% ae *“Work-Streame 







used Absorbine for 
my horses. I've found 
it quickly relieves 
strain and soreness 
from windgall.” 
Yes, farmers know 
there's nothing like P ' 
Absorbine for help- ee 
ing to relieve lameness due to windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spavin and similar con- 
gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine D 
is a time-proved help .. . used by many oes 
leading veterinarians, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains and bruises. MORE WORK 
A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will for You 
not blister or remove hair. Only $2.50 for 


all that time I've | 
ner 


a long-lasting bottle at all druggists. You'll aucunding all your garden pie 
— do them faster, easier — with this great new 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 2% H.P. POWER-HO DeLuxe! Latest, finest 


engineering marvel in Bolens’ 30-year history, the 
POWER-HO DeLuxe has power to spare for every 


task — plowing, discing, seeding, cultivating, 
ee Se | oe ree ce asst has ab 


5 equal on any count! Check it,’ try it today 
FOR YOUR USE at LOW COST... your Bolens dealer, or write for details. 


BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corp, 

257 Park Street * Port Washington, Wis. 
BOLENS Garden Tractors FIRST THE WORLD OVER 











1% h.p. model ........ 98.50 F.0.B. 
2 h.p. model._............. $107.90 Factory 


Mows lawn or weeds—20” cut 
— Timken bearings — Hand 
throttle—Steel chassis—Replace- 
able SAFETY Blades 
10c each — Easy cut- 
ting height adjust- 
ment. 

A high quality a 
memes at Rif, cost (A> 
made possible throug oan ‘ 
mass production and direct sales. Order direct or | ~ . ae Mule Team Tractor 
through your dealer—FREE folder on request. 
FULLY GUARANTEED—Order one, try it 24 hours. 
If not satisfied return for full refund including 
freight. (*Pat. Pending) 


LACO OIL BURNER CO., INC., Dépt. 22 . , ete. 
GRISWOLD, IOWA OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-022 Garden 
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Win your fight 
against Boll Weevil 
and other Farm Pests 


witha 0.4, BEAN 
(] 


GUARDSMAN 
SPRAYER 








IT’S NEW — 


IT’S BETTER 


The quick, easy, low-cost way of routing 
boll weevil, killing weeds, and fighting 
corn borer is to choose a Guardsman 
sprayer equipped with a John Bean 
Duo-Flex spray boom. Here's a unit 
that's field-proven to help you win your 
fight against pests. 


The Guardsman sprayer attaches to the 
tractor in seconds —just one pin and 
one set screw to place. When you've 
finished spraying, the Guardsman de- 
taches in seconds and your tractor is 
free for other uses. There's plenty of 
capacity for your spraying in the 150- 
galion rust-resistant tank, and all 
controls are handy 


RAISE COTTON, 
NOT WEEVILS! 


Last season the weevil cost the average 
farmer hundreds of dollars, Protect your 
crop and your profits this season with 
a Guardsman sprayer — the most effi- 
cient sprayer to rout boll weevil, or 
corn borer, or kill weeds. Guardsman 
is sudden death for livestock parasites, 
too. Write for free Guardsman catalog! 


Send for your copy of 


FREE helpful, informative 
————._ ~FARM SPRAY GUIDE 


Division of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation 


BEAN 


Michigan 


John 


Lansing 4 





ROLL FILM 


DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
SUPER 


6 or 8 Exposure Roll C 
Developed and 8 Prints 
LOTtriiha, 
GUARANTEED 
T + e ¥« 


for FREE Ma 


0. HENRY PHOTO SERVICE 
| Dept. PF | 








This Farmer Stands on Firmer Ground 


(Continued from page 18) 


into pasture. He is now making this 
land return more money per acre. 

This farmer has not been in posi- 
tion to secure additional acres 
through purchase or rental. He has 
had to do the best he could with 
what he had to do with. He went to 
work to get more acres in improved 
land. He also went to work to dou- 
ble up on as many acres as possible 
by growing two crops on the same 
land in one year. 

This change has contributed and 
should continue to contribute to a 
higher income. 


2. Have you increased farm 
production volume? 

Production is the life blood of a 
farm. It is the volume of production 
multiplied by price that gives total 
farm income. When prices remain 
the same or decline, the only way 
you can get more dollars is through 
jacking-up total farm production. 

If you can’t get volume of pro- 
duction through one set of crops and 
livestock, you must get it through 
some other combination of crops 
and livestock. We can never forget 
that when prices are going down, 
the only thing that will give higher 
income is more stuff to sell. 

The volume of products, meas- 
ured in pounds and tons, produced 
on this farm in 1949 was a little 
more than double what it was in 
1937. Even at 1937 prices, his dollar 
volume now would be double. He 
has established a new production 
base. That means more dollars. 

Some of this increase in produc- 
tion is due to higher yields per acre. 
For example, his crop yields are up 
from two to three times over those 
of 1937. € 

Some of this increase is due to 
broadening his livestock production 
base. He has more feed and pas- 
turage. He likewise has more units 
of livestock to sell. 

There are lots of farmers who 
must “run” mighty fast to hold up 
volume of production on their 
farms, now that cotton and peanut 
acreages are being reduced. Live- 
stock offers one opportunity. High- 
er yields are another way out. This 
farmer used both. 


3. How many dollars do you 
get back for every dollar spent? 
This farmer, in 1937, got back 
$2.24 for every dollar he spent in 
operating his farm. In 1949, he got 
back $3.01 for every dollar so spent. 
In other words, he made each 





dollar of expense in 1949 return % 
more than each dollar spent in 1937. 
He is doing a more efficient job of 
farming now than 18 years ago. 


His expenses have gone up five 
times since 1937. But his sales in- 
creased six times during the same 
period. He always keeps several 
jumps ahead of expenses. 

This farmer managed to accom- 
plish this through several different 
ways. One of the most important is 
the use of “jam-up” practices in 
making and selling his products. He 
appreciates the difference between 
“economy” and “cheap.” 


It’s cheaper not to buy materials 
to control insects. It’s much more 
economical, however, to buy mate- 
rials, control insects, and make 
more stuff to sell. That’s the way 
this farmer explained the difference 
between “economy” and “cheap.” 
It’s the reason he is getting $3.01 
back for every dollar spent, instead 
of $2.24. 


4. Are you equipped to do a 
better job of farming? 

Land and buildings don’t profit a 
person much unless he has the ne- 
cessary equipment and other capital 
to use them to the fullest extent. 


In 1937, this farmer had 74 per 
cent of his capital tied up in land 
and buildings. The remaining 26 
per cent was in machinery, equip- 
ment, livestock feed, seeds, and sup- 
plies. Thus, less than one-third of 
his capital was in “working” form. 


In 1949, this farmer had more of 
his capital in “working form” than 
he had in land and buildings. He 
is now equipped to use his land and 
buildings to much better advantage. 
He has more to work with. Such a 
situation makes for higher income. 


This is not to say that a person 
cannot get too heavily loaded with 
“working” capital. He can, and this 
is always disastrous. But one thing 
is certain — most of us have a long 
way to go in that direction before 
we will have enough to work with. 
Every farmer must work out the bal- 
ance between his “fixed” and “work- 
ing” capital that will return the 
highest income. 


This farmer has made some 
fundamental changes in his busi- 
ness. He stands on firmer ground 
than he did 13 years ago. It was our 
conclusion that he should be able 
to hold pretty steady in the days 
ahead. What do you think? 





“I've been offered two cents a pound for it.” 


MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


These three barrows, litter mates, were 
sired by Thicktype an Lobilt, named 
Grand Champion Duroc Boar at the All 
Breed Swine Show at Ocala, Fla., in 1948. 
They're MinRaltone-fed, like the sire. 


Cannon’s Duroc Farm Hogs 
Protected Against 


HIDDEN HUNGER 


T. W. Cannon €& Son (that’s T. W. Can- 
non, Jr. showing the registered barrows 
above) own and operate Cannon's Duroc 
Farm in Live Oak, Fla. It’s a 400 acre 
farm, producing grain and 165 head of 
Registered Duroc Hogs every year. The 
Cannons say, “We pre-mix MinRaltone 
with home-grown grain, as well as provid 
ing free access to it. We feel that it helps 
keep the daily intake of food at a high level, 
and helps our sows produce strong, healthy 
offspring.” 

What MinRaltone will do for one breed, 
it will do for all. Follow the lead of 
successful stockmen— feed MinRaltone 
regularly, year round. MinRaltone pro- 
tects against Hidden Hunger* because it 
contains 11 essential mineral elements 
with Vitamin D. Write for free MinRal- 
tone feeding booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. > BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N.Y.; Forsyth, Ga.— Chicago, lil, 


7G * HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 
Y elements needed by livestock for sturdy health, 
rapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR’S 


MINHALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 
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> FAIRBANKS MORSE pg 


HOME IMPROVEMENT Co. 
Cullman, Alabama 











JUDSON 
CROP BUILDER 






accurately. Ideal 
for broadcast seeding. 
Easy to clean--cannot clog. 


Get the facts on the 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
teday 


First in Fertilizing 





The JUDSON ACTUALLY 
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J. B. Dixon ... sees his boyhood dreams coming true. 


N open fire gave warmth and 

light as a North Carolina farm 
boy slowly turned the pages of The 
Progressive Farmer. He was dream- 
ing of the days when he too could 
make things of beauty. 

Night after night his eyes were 
caught with the bright colors, beau- 
tiful designs, and artistic demon- 
strations of what could be done to 
make farm homes places of beauty. 

A few years later he left the farm 
and took a job at $10 a week in a 
cotton mill. As years were spent in 
various skills and departments, the 
dream was not forgotten. 

Today, as you drive through 
North Georgia to Atlanta, and after 
you pass Athens, you will see a 
small sign which reads— “Dixon 
Weavers. Visitors Welcome.” 

If you should stop your car and 
walk into the neat concrete block 
building, you will hear the whir of 
machines. You will see skilled work- 


ers busily taking yarn and thread 
and backing and turning out cotton 
throw rugs, carpets, and bathroom 
sets. In the stockroom you may 
finger and price and—if you have 
the money—purchase these beauti- 
ful looped rugs dyed in rich reds, 
deep greens, blues, and yellow. 

This, like many another rapidly 
growing rural industry, is a small 
plant out in the open countryside. 
The workers, even though they may 
be on piece time, do not mind tell- 
ing you what they are doing and 
why. When Owner J. B. Dixon has 
time, he, too, will stop and talk to 
you about the dyeing process that 
gives such beauty to his cotton loop 
throw rugs. 

Three years ago sales of Dixon 
Weavers was only $8,000. Two 
years ago it was $20,000; last year 
it was $200,000. That’s from proc- 
essing Georgia cotton into finished 
products by a small rural industry. 





Farm Building Plans 

















ERE are more of our plans for 

the best in farm buildings— 
from an all-purpose barn to a sweet 
potato house. 

General-Purpose Barn: Two-story 
frame; 36x50 feet; capacity—six 
mules, harness room, feed room, 
box stall, 10 head loose cattle, 55 
tons hay. 

Plan Ex. 5550; 1 sheet; 20 cents. 

Milking Barn and Milkhouse: 
Concrete foundation walls, frame 
construction, gable roof; 19x45 
feet; 6-foot parallel walk through 
stalls; milkhouse contains milk 
room, washroom, cold room, and 
machine room. 

Plan Ex. 5457; 5 sheets; $1. 

Farrowing House: Gable roof, 
frame construction, overhead stor- 
age; 12 pens; 22 x 42 feet. 


lan Ex. 5575; 1 sheet; 20 cents. 





Parallel-stall, walk-through milking barn and milk house. 


Laying Houses: One-story, frame 
construction, concrete floors. 

Plan 12x 14 feet; capacity 40; 1 

sheet; 20 cents. 
Plan 16 x 24 feet; capacity 80-100; 
1 sheet; 20 cents. 

Plan 20 x 50 feet; capacity 200-250; 
1 sheet; 20 cents. 

Plan 24x 110 feet; capacity 600-800; 
2 sheets; 40 cents. 

Sweet Potato House: Ask for re- 
print, “Build That Sweet Potato 
Storage Right”—by J. W. Simons. 
Free. 


Machine Shed and Shop: One- 
story frame construction; combina- 
tion roof; concrete floor in shop. 

Plan MS & FS; 1 sheet; 20 cents, 

Send your order with remittance 
to Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Join the Crusade for Better Pumping 






for less 





horsepower 











A Deepwell Turbine water system 
that gives you all the advantages of 
turbine efficiency and jet pump utility. 
Ample Volume and Pressure for— 

FIRE PROTECTION 

LARGE GARDEN SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 

DAIRY BARN FLUSHING 


and many other applications requiring 
extra-capacity. 


Pl US unusually low main- 

tainance costs makes 
the “Crusader” the Water System 
of the year. 


PUMP 


COMPANY 


BERKELE 





556 Tift Avenue, S.W., Dept. M, Atlanta, Ga. . y 





Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 


FREE wanuais 





¥LEX-BEAM 
FORKS ~ 


ern 
BIRECTIO 









unbreakable where 
other forks break 


Steel beam reinforcement 

gives super-strength with light 
weight, lively action. No 
premium in price. 





.' 


SHOW HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING AND SIDING 
LAST LONGER 


You'll find these helpful Manuals “worth their 
weight in gold” to you...in getting the 
longest service at lowest cost from your gal- 
vanized roofing and siding. Fully illustrated 
... with practical, non-technical explanations. 
No cost or obligation, as this is a free service 
to farmers by the American Zinc Institute. 
Just send coupon below ... and remember— 


HEAVIER COATINGS = LONGER LIFE 


“Seal of Quality” galvanized 
sheets carry on extra heavy 
zine coating...2 oz. per 

. lasts a lifetime. No 


sq. ft 

rusting. No keep expense. 

ae Bees Sheet for Super 
Servicel 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Ammerionn Hive Institute = 2627 

: : r 1. Mlinoi 

Send me Msausls checked below, without 
cost or oblig: \ 

oO Ropeie Manual on Galvanized Roofing and 


Si 
Oo Pacts Sbost Galvanized Sheets 
O Use of Metallic Ziac Paint to Protect 
etal Surfaces 

















WARBL Py Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 





of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 Name 
MS hlin., width 18 in, thickness 6 in. Freight Ada RED 
roa paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. erp tadba cut: 














American Memorial Ca, Dept. A18, AGasta, bo Teva Scate 
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TUXEDO CHICK MASH 


Reinforced with A. P. F. Supplement 


Waieene your feeding requirements, there is a complete, properly 
balanced Tuxedo Chick Mash, rich in vitamins and other essential 
ingredients, to help you get the best results. 

In addition, Tuxedo Chick Mashes are now reinforced with Animal 
Protein Factor. No animal proteins have been taken out, but A.P.F. 
has been added for extra fast growth and development. 





Dealer. 


Use Tuxedo to speed maturity, and when your pul- 
lets-reach laying age, feed Tuxedo Eggmash for top 
egg production. Feed Tuxedo from start to finish, 
for maximum results. 


CANNING LABELS GIVEN: 50 gummed can- 


ning labels given at no extra cost with each 100- 


lb. bag of Tuxedo Chick Mash you buy. See your 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO © EST. 1881 


TUXEDO Chick Mashes 


Tuxedo Starting & Growing Allmash — Tuxedo Chick Mash Supplement 


Tuxedo Starter, Grower & Developer Mash 








Attention WHITE LEGHORN Raisers 


It Pays To Buy From A Specialist 
MARTI SPECIALIZES IN 
ONE BREED — ONE GRADE 


You get exactly what you order, no disappointments on 
““second choice’’ breeds. No confusion or mistakes on 
Grades. No low priced grades to fool you. Our ONE 
BREED, ONE GRADE wae gives you our best at all 
times . . . at OUR ADVERTISED 





PRICES. This year pty from 8 
Specialist... MARTI. ap hd 
Our famous Started Pullets are Liv- PULLETS 
ability Tested in our brooders before 











you get —, ae —— show hig 
vitality and v the millions we brood yearly. 


Started Pullets wyaccinated loge New Castle Disease. 







PPROVED—PULLORUM 


FOR FULL CASH/ for NEW CATALOG Explaining 


WITH ORDER } ~ gaps Quality, and ow 









U. 
PASSED. Air Shipments some te 
SAVE 10% Coast. Send Post Card TODAY 






MARTI'S 


Specialized BIG TYPE 






WHITE LEGHORNS 


SPECIALIZED METHODS Mean Better Chicks 
Our SPECIALIZED Breeding, Hatching, and Starting 
all go to make cur ONE GRADE AND ONE BREED 
better. We SPECIALIZE in Big Type White Leghorns 
because they are the leading profit breed. They EAT 
LESS and LAY MORE Big Winter Eggs. This year get 
the big profit breed from a Specialist . . MARTI, 


DAY OLD AND STARTED PULLETS 


Our reputation for quality has been built by Specializing 
and Pioneering on our Started Pullets . . . priced for 
less than you can raise them. Marti Day Oid Pullets and 
Nonsexed chicks are same high quality. 


DAY OLD BROILER COCKERELS, $2.95 per 100 


MARTI LEGHORN FARMS, Box 9M Windsor, Mo. 












HELMS fgg-Line CHICKS 


THERE’S STILL TIME! TO GET 
200-339 EGG ROP SIRED CHICKS 
Real quality at prices that will please 
you. Get our ‘‘AAA"’ Chicks. All 200- 
339 Egg ROP Sired. Famous trapnest 
strains. Three world egg records U. S. 
Egg Contests. Leading breeds and 
crossbreeds. 
LOOK! Healthy Chicks 
U. S. PULLORUM PASSED 


Customers report wonderful livability. TURKEY 










110 CHICKS, special egy 


Please remember 2 re when you read these 
sensational prices: (1) They are for 110 chicks, 

(2) Hayes’ chicks are world famous for excel- SEE 
lent quality... fine meat birds and eg - BELOW 
test winners. Scott Hayes A, FIRST Rnode Island pen 
and hen, Second Barred r pen and many other prizes 
last year in Official Tilinois Eee fe Lavin Contest. ORDER 
N to avoid disappointment. 95 sexing accuracy 
guaranteed. We Aa postage on cash-in-full orders. You 
pay postage on TODAY. 


a1 Perii0 Per 110 


terms teat) 811.90 $4.90 $21.90 

















WHEN answering advertisements be sure to say 
“|! saw your advertisement in The Progressive 


Farmer.” 








on PKAAA grade. 200-336 eee blood 
almost 100 EXTRA eggs per hen and yen 





ealiie ¢ eae 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Hamvshires, Wyandottes as 
porees - i. R.... ) wean and Blo ag 





SUPERIO Uni 
SUPERIOR “HATCHERY, "WINDSOR, *MISSOU ! 


All chicks hatched from breeders that POULTS Leghorns -....--} $10.90 $3.90 $20.90 

hi id bloodtest 100% — without 

a single reactor. Write today for'FREE Breasted reeenuee :}$10.90 $9.90 $14.90 

atalog and new prices. rompt de- Bronze Br. .Bu Butt 

livery. U.S Small Wntss Burt iin. }$11.90 $4.90 $21.90 
HELM’S CHICKS LZ Rita (Gros. Bik: }$13.90 $12.90 $15.90 

PADUCAH, KY. Box 9 CORINTH, MISS. BVIOS. 00000000 $9.90 $8. 44 = 90 

Mined Chicks-—May be all Light 


pullets, all males or str. $ for ates 
hatch—at ~— Y% heavy 738 —y,* males, $398 
breeds, , ber BRO oe. -cesres 

‘and “AAA” Grade Chicks “slighily higher. 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS 
Order Office, Dept. 175-B, Union City, Tenn. 


CHICK U. S. APPROVED 


Pullorum Passed 


e & Barred Rocks, Wyandottes- 

Now "vemos, Austra Whites- White $ ae 9 5 
Leghorns Per 100 f.0.b. 
Also Sexed and Started Chicks. R. 0. P. Foundation Greed- 
ing. Order direct or write for Free Folder. 


The WHITE CHICKERY, SCHELL CITY, MISSOURI 











May Ideas 
To Make Poultry Pay 


By D. F. King 
Poultry Editor 


Now that farmers are through sav- 
ing hatching eggs, roosters should 
be sold. It will prevent many bad 
summer eggs and reduce feed bill. 


All pullets, when 
months old, 


as 





When the weather is 
warm and spring 
rains occur, ideal 
conditions exist for 
coccidiosis in over- 
crowded flocks four 
to eight weeks old. 
Keep on the lookout 
for this disease. 
Chickens looking like 
this, and passing 
bloody manure are 
rather certain signs. 
bd 





Now is also the time 
to plant crops for 
summer green feed. 
Chickens can: utilize 
any grazing crop 
suitable to your area 
that is satisfactory 
for cattle. Hay vari- 
eties of soybeans will 
supply greens until 
frost. Good green 
feed will save 10 to 
20 per cent of feed. 


should be vaccinated 
with fowl pox virus. In areas where 
Newcastle is present, pullets can be 
vaccinated for both Newcastle and 
pox by one simple wing stick. 


When possible, a few 
small fryers should 
be caponized for 
home use. Either the 
surgical or hormone 
(pills placed under 
the skin) method is 
good. Males 8 to 10 
weeks old are all 
right for surgical 
method and males 
10 to 12 weeks old 
can be given a hor- 
mone treatment. 
s 





One of the best treat- 
ments for coccidiosis 
is to add 2 table 
spoonfuls of sulfa- 
methazine to each 
gallon of drinking 
water for three or 
four days. It can also 
be controlled by 
medicated feed, or 
very thorough daily 
cleansing of the floor 
of the house. 
> 
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tt GROWING 








MASH 


"BUILDS HEALTHY 


PULLETS THAT WILL MAKE 
YOU EXTRA PROFITS 


Make sure your chicks develop into pullets with 
ail their inherited ability to lay by early fall. 
When they are 8 weeks old, switch from Ever- 
Best Starting Mash to Ever-Best Growing Mash, 
necessary to insure quick-feathering and big 
frames. Many successful Ever-Best users say it 
makes the most of good breeding and good 
management ... pays a bigger return on their 
investment. 


CONTAINS APF 
And (if requested) 
MEGASUL, Reliable 
iosis Preventative 








ORDER DIRECT 


Thousands say it’s the 
most convenient, eco- 
nomical way to buy feed. 
Guaranteed fresh with 
all its potent strength. 
Dress Print bags. 


r-Best insures great- 
Savewth with less feed 
_,. helps you lay the 
foundation for the fin- 











Mail postcard for 


est pullets you’ve ever 
subscription to 
"“EVER-BEST 


FREE! 825 


publication of helpful information, wit, humor 
and stories plus a valuable poultry booklet and 
price list. Write today. 


EVER-BEST FEED MILLS 


531 Means Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgia 





CLEAN UP VOUR 
POULTRY HOUSES 


NOW wrt CARBOLA 


BIGGER EGG YIELD 
MORE POULTRY PROFITS 


Freedom from diseases means = 
healthier chicks, more eggs, ~~ 
bigger profits. Help control 

lice and mites by brushing or spraying Car- 
bola disinfecting white paint in Brooder 
Houses. Dries white and no peeling or blister- 
ing. Disinfects and contact kills such germs as 
Fowl Cholera, Poultry White Diarrhea. Car- 
bola also kills flies — eliminates 90% spiders 
and cobwebs. Backed by laboratory tests and 
34 years’ use by poultrymen. Material costs 
less than 1c to cover 10 square feet. To get 
your poultry house and other farm buildings 
sprayeJ, call your Certified Approved Carbola 
Sprayman. 

For name of nearest 
Sprayman or dealer 
write: 

CARBOLA 


Natural Bridge 109 
New York 






ALSO MAKERS OF CCC 
INSECTICIDES &@ HYLITE 
PAINTS. 















U. &. Approved — Pullorum Passed 
REAL QUALITY BREEDING 
REASONABLE FARMER PRICES 


For Profitable Broilers, get our 
Nichols meat-type strain New 
Hampshire chicks. Or Famous 
Delaware-Hampshire Crossbreds. 
For Meat-Eggs Combined. Fore- 
most bloodlines. Parks’ Barred 
Rocks. Arbor Acres White Rocks. 
Twichell New Hampshires. 

For High Egg Production. Ghost- 
ley Legnorns. Laying strain. Gen- 
uine cures. Place your Order 


Now. — Farmer Prices. 








RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 
Often os - Toy Bears. 





. . Raise anywhere. 
Profitable and interesting. Send 
name and address for big free pic- 
ture book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 
1656 Basil Street Mobile, Ala. 








Almost anything useful that you 
a surplus of is just what some- 
else wants. Turn your surplus 

into cash by offering it for sale in the 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Faster Planter 





ex er 
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Developed 





The new Allen High Speed Planter which has 


planted peanuts at up to 15 miles per hour. 


By Charles H. Warnock, Jr. 
Editor, Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station 


EORGIA farmers may soon be 

tractor-planting such crops as 
corn, soybeans, and peanuts at 
speeds of 8 to 10 miles per hour 
and getting better stands than they 
can with present planters which 
operate from 1 to 3 miles an hour. 


Such speeds in planting are pos- 


sible with the newly developed Al-_ 


len High Speed Planter. It was de- 
veloped by Georgia Experiment 
Station and State Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, Georgia Tech. 
The planter was built after work 
with varying peanut stands showed 
that a uniform, close spacing of 
plants in the row increased yields. 
Commercial tractor planters pro- 
duce good stands at slow speeds; 
but during spring planting, farm- 
ers usually step up the speed. The 
result has been poorer stands. 
The present unit will plant four 
rows up to 22 inches wide, three 
rows up to 34 inches wide, and 
two rows up to 68 inches wide. 
Row spacing may be varied by 1- 


inch intervals. Up to 30 acres a day 
may be planted with it. This plant- 
er eliminates scattering and bunch- 
ing of seed. Seed are carried to the 
ground in a belt with holes in it. 
A second belt retains seed in the 
holes until they are at the point of 
release. Any regular-shaped, 
smooth seed may be planted with it. 

The machine will be improved 
and probably adapted to more 
crops. Men who have worked with 
it believe its speed is limited only 
to the speed of the tractor used. It 
has planted soybeans and peanuts 
up to 15 miles per hour, though a 
tractor is hard to control at such 
high speeds. 

A Georgia manufacturer has 
bought the rights to make the 
planter. He is experimenting furth- 
er with it this year with the idea of 
putting it on the market next year. 
He will not recommend a speed 
higher than 8 to 10 miles an hour. 
He doesn’t believe the average man 
can control a tractor above that. 


Crop and Pasture Champions 


OMETHING over 5,000 Geor- 
gia people saw the finest sort of 
winter pastures on Bleckley Coun- 
ty’s pasture tour, April 13. 
Farming in Bleckley County has 
a fine balance of crops and live- 
stock. When these farmers go in 
for livestock, they start by provid- 
ing them plenty of grazing the year- 
round. Listen to J. R. Porter, for 
example: “I like oats and vetch for 
early winter grazing, clover in late 
winter, and Bermuda and lespede- 
za in summer. I also grow fescue, 
rye, and soybeans for grazing.” 
W. A. Meadows, 1949 cotton- 
growing champion, C. L. Dunn, 
1949 corn-growing champion, and 
J. W. Trunnell, 1948 cotton cham- 
pion, are Mr. Porter’s neighbors. 
They've got a lot of clover and 
other pastures, too. 





R. M. Allison came from Texas 
in 1943 to farm in Bleckley Coun- 
ty. He started with grade cattle— 
now has 250 purebred Herefords 
on his 1,453-acre farm. He uses 
Dixie crimson clover, fescue, Seri- 
cea lespedeza, and Coastal Ber- 
muda grass for year-round grazing. 
Said he, “Nearly half of my farm is 
now in pastures. Soon, I'll have all 
but 50 acres in pastures. I won't 
have to feed my cattle at all. They'll 
make their own living.” 

James Dykes has one 50-acre 
field of crimson clover. “In two 
years I want to have enough graz- 
ing for 1,000 cattle on my 3,000 
acres,” he said. “In four years I 
want to have 1,500 cattle.” From 
what we saw, he'll probably have 
them, with more winter and sum- 
mer grazing than they can eat. 
Roy Sellers. 
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Danger of Disease 


Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have’ 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your flock be- 
ore you are aware. Use preventive meth- 
ods—use Walko Tablets. For over forty 
years thousands of poultry raisers have de- 
pended upon them. You, too, can rely on 
Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to 
aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa, 
writes: “I have been using Walko Tablets 
for 35 years with splendid results. I would 
not think of trying to raise Baby Chicks 
without them. I also use them for my 
grown birds with the same satisfaction.” 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the eB water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tab- 
lets at our risk. We guarantee to refund 
your mone romptly if you are not en- 
tirely satis _< with results. The Waterloo 
Savings Bank, the oldest and _ strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid if your 
dealer cannot supply you. Price 60¢, $1.20, 
$2.50 and $4.00 


Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 


NO CHICKS, cin] 





sensational prices: (1) y are for 110 chicks, 

(2) Hayes’ chicks are world famous for excel- 

lent quality... fine meat birds and egg con- BELOW 
test winners. Scott Hayes won FIRST Rhode Island pe 
an nm, Second Barred rock pen and many other pr 
last year in Official Illinois Egg Laying Contest. ORDER 
NOW to avoid disappointment. 95 sexing accuracy 
guaranteed. We pay postage on cash-in-full orders. You 
Day postage on C. O. D, orders. oan BR TOD. 

Peri10, Per 110 Per 110 
teetiame Kucghores? $4 1.90 $4.90 $21.90 
White ITTIS seceeee 

oe Reds Ba seein: \esese $3.90 $20.90 
& Burt Rocks. Wn-Wy-/ $10.90 $9.90 $14.90 


Be. But! Lesherns-An-$11.90 $4.90 $21.90 
Wrens, eurt ros, 8ik: |$13.90 $12.90 $15.90 






Mixed Heavies.........) $9.90 $8.90 $11.90 
Mixed Chicks—May be ail Light breeds 


jullets, all males or str. for broilers. 
hateh—-et least % heavy 5790 mostly males 5398 
breeds, per 110.. ....... per 110. ee 
"and “AAA” Grade Chicks slightly higher. 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS 
Dept. 175-B 


Py . 


Centralia, Itinois 









get rid of DAA ho safely 


@ Use Carbolineum just once a year. 

KILLS and keeps out mites, blue bugs, 

fowl ticks. oney - back guarantee. 

Easy to = brush or spray. Non- 
e, 










Also preserves wood and stops termites. 
Free booklets. Write... 


CARBOLINEUM CO. win2t? 2 wis. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Bag: 
Bred from Our Na 








TARTED PULLETS 


Bagby 
Started Pul- 
lets... Pul- 
lets that have Bagby Bred 
Sensational World Record 
Laying Ancestry. Pullets that 
will be producing Top Profits 
for you in only 4 months. . 
For 37 years Bagby Strains 


z 
Size, Top Production of as 
Eggs, High Livability and Long Laying Life. 1, 
Pedigreed 300 to 357 egg Males bred from our Champion 
and World’s Champion Layers are in our 1950 Matings. 
Free 4 Color Catalog describes our 2 trapnest breeding 
farms. Gives full prices and guarantees. Write today. 
ALL STARTED PULLETS VACCINATED AGAINST 
NEWCASTLE 
BAGBY POULTRY FARM, Box 807-E, Sedalia, Mo. 
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idiosis Control 


300 TABLETS 47 Ge. face 











SALSBURYS 


Ren-O-Sal' 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 
* RNG US PAT. OF An@ US PATENT He 2490860 







Stops Costly Chick Loss— 
For About Ic Per Bird Treated 


Prevent the spread of cecal coccidiosis hydroxy phenylarsonic acid. Thousands 
this easy, low-cost way. Just drop handy of tests prove quicker weight gains 
Ren-O-Sal tablets in water and mix. (average of 14.8% for treated birds). 
Tablets dissolve quickly. Cost is low... Also, earlier egg production (up to 15 
about 1c per bird treated. Give larger days earlier) and improved pigmenta- 
recommended dosage at first signs tion and feathering. Thousands of suc- 
(bloody droppings) of an outbreak. cessful poultry raisers always start their 
Has reduced chick losses for thousands chicks with Ren-O-Sal fot more prof- 
of poultry raisers. itable results. 


Ren-0-Sal 
Start Your Chicks On s raising all-round better birds, buy Dr. 


For Faster Growth — Earlier Laying Salsbury’s Ren-O-Sal. Packaged in tab- 


In smaller doses Dr. Salsbury’s Ren- let form for drinking water or powder 
O-Sal provides outstanding (G. S.) form for feed. Buy at your local hatch- 
Growth Stimulation factor benefits due ery, drug or feed store on your next 
to exclusive ingredient 3-nitro 4- trip to town. 


For low-cost coccidiosis control and for 


When you need poultry medicines, ask for 


Dr. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowe 


SALSBURYS 








BUYS SMITH CHICKS 


ae $8. 95 35 F.0. 0. a all je coal ple iStos F.0.1 B, PULLETS LL ETS 


and other real bargains. 24-hour service on many leading breeds. Da arted 
Central location assures quick, safe delivery to all points in U. 8. Dou OS ic low as 
B.W.D. bloodtested free-range flocks, bred to lay. C.O.D. if de- 

sired. 2 weeks replacement guarantee. CATALOG FREE. $ 


95 
SMITH CHICKERIES, BOX S-262 MEXICO, MO. i00-F.0.8. 


7 

LEMMEN’S LARGE 
4-6-8-10-12-14 Week Old , Started 
Pullets bar immediate shipment, In- 
spection Privilege; Ra‘ $ 
Contest Matings; Ha 
Bloodlines. Baby Chicks—Sexed or 
Straight Run for immediate de- 
livery. Free Catalog-Calendar. 


PAT Tk tt 
HATCHED THE YEAR ROUND 


: > For MORE Eggs—TOP Profit 
ROTI cet our Big Money Making be peso: AT NEW CUT PRICES 


PULLETS Strains. For 30 years one of Raise your flock from a breeder of world record hens. Famous 


™ —_ Eggers pedigree-sired up to 340 eggs. A id's | t 
America’s finest t est pedi S worms 6 tareee 
r aie Sepatinn taame Satie “Gis 10 hatcheries, Colonial offers lowest prices, best CATA ioe 
- 300-342 Egg Pedigreed Males. 


elivery. Day-old or started. 
WRITE TODAY — Free 4 Color Catalog! 
Booth Farms, Box 713-E, Clinton, Mo, 

















UP TO 340 EGG SIRES 





AT. ALOG vREE : coPREE, 
LTRY FARMS (Write nearest ad 


CULLMAN, ALABAMA 


BUY DIRECT ” Can be raised in confinement. Grow rapidly. 
LOWEST PRICES - BIGGEST SELECTION Delicious eating. Baby Guineas, Hatching 
rROm wou.ss Lavesst MANUFACTURER, Eggs. Breeders in ‘on, Catalog Free. 
¢ GOSHEN POULTRY. FARM 
Dept. Goshen, Indiana 











The Manufacturers’ Trademark Is Your Protection. 




















Around My Poultry Yard 


“By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 







The poultry business is complicated these days. To make a go of 
the poultryman must keep on his toes. He has to keep up with” 
scientific developments in feeding, disease and insect control, and 
management. Dr. King endeavors to keep you informed on these, 





CCORDING to results obtained 

by Oregon Experiment Station, cutting down on light and ventilg. 
considerable savings can be realized tion. They form in corners and 
in allowing turkeys to harvest their ceilings, catching dirt. Besides be. 
own feed. In this test, 1,000 turkeys ing unsightly, they are a disease 
were ranged on 5 acres. They ate hazard. DDT sprayed on poultry 
alfalfa, soybeans, and sunflower house surfaces will eliminate spi- 
seed. The total feed saved amount- ders for several months. If surfaces” 
ed to $693 per are painted with a DDT paint, the’ 
1,000 turkeys. houses will be free of cobwebs for 
When regular a year. These results are based 
sunflowers were _ tests on commercial poultry farms 
used, turkeys had in California. ¥ 


> gyre ssn What disinfectants will ki} # 
athe Grane Newcastle virus? This is a good | 
Sm Wines: dieeies question, recently answered by re. 

> search at Illinois Agricultural Ex. 


wire netting on open-front ho 




















Dr. King seg i a 2 periment Station. These products at 
Oi is aaah Gate wis ti dilution shown killed the virus in AL 
> 2 _ 2 . 4 | n 
trouble. If these crops are suited to es i oar ial , ce 
your locality, now is the time to get - 0 : ? fut © Of 10GIne ae ber 
them planted. 1:100; Lugol's solution, 1:1000; so. Be 
The question is often asked dium hydronige, 1:90; potassiag iB Merc 
“Wh q heen | Sei h permanganate, 1:1000; merthiolate, = 
a The : ‘ we f ay pa 1:1000; formalin, 2 per cent. These HR Farm 
prin d — gh ve eggs it will products will be of help in clean- Pen 
‘ i ams. geral 
produce. The price per ton is not a: a schaees Allen 

a guide to its value. It is the income Glycol vapors have also re 
over feed cost that counts. The ceived considerable publicity in the an 
Beacon Milling Company has pre- control of Newcastle and other air 9 


borne diseases. Dr. E. P. Johnson, TITU 


sented the following table which 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment 


will help answer this question. The 


first column is the number of in- Station, reports that triethylene gly. _ 
creased eggs per hen per year due col vapor, when properly used, was Stand 
to a better feed. The other columns quite effective in controlling the Wills: 
show the extra amount per ton you. spread of Newcastle virus by ait. a 
could afford to pay when eggs are The air must be 90 per cent saturat- ! 
85 to 55 cents per dozen. ed at all times, and forced air circv- BLAIF 
lation is necessary in or posed 

der to obtain uniform WICK- 

eos 35 40 45 50 55 distribution. Pes 2 
Yearly cents cents — ee era The race betwee =a i 
8 750 “0 “S90 Hi:00 1210 breeds for top cag po gets 

D hittin 11.55 13.20 1485 1650 18.15 Gucton honors North ¢ 

| ree 15.40 17.60 19.80 22.50 24.20 everyone interested Shivers 

MN: hatin 23.10 26.40 29.70 33.00 36.30 Average production for oe, 
Bellies 30.80 35.20 39.60 44.50 4840 allhens of each breed $93 
Store: f 


1947-48 egg-laying com Coes 
tests was: Rhode Island Reds, ELoER 
222; White Leghorns, 212; Barred Gtnal 
Plymouth Rocks, 207; New Hamp- ay 
shires, 201; Inbred Hybrids, 200; wae 
Crossbreds, 196. Other breeds were qe Fs 


From this you can see that good 
feed is sometimes worth $1 more 
per bag than feed that fails to give 
good egg production. 

























Cobwebs are always a nuisance _lower and had too few numbersen§ Vad 
in poultry houses. They cover the tered to represent the breed. Georg 
ots 
9 Eoaevi 
This Month’s New Idea mou 
NASHVI 
NICHOL 
HIS sanitary, all-pur- we 
pose, aluminum poul- vinand ? 
; a RAYLE- 

try coop is the new idea for 
this month. With an ad- oe 
justable top that locks in pe, 8c 
three positions, it offers im- Bere“ 
mediate use of a 12-inch sronew 
conventional chicken coop, pot 
or 14-inch feeding size, or youso 
a 17-inch turkey crate. It is era 
sanitary and can be ene 
cleaned and sterilized in a LC. Per 
2EBULO} 






matter of seconds. Weight 
is about 15 pounds and construction 
strong. Write Service Editor, The 






Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
Ala., for further information. © 












These Dealers Can Supply You 



























ALABAMA: ABBEVILLE—Swmith’s Poultry Farm; ALTOONA— 
Cecil Snead, Rt. 2; ASHLAND—R. H. Harkins; BENTON—J. R. Dudley; 
CENTER — Cherokee County Exchange; COLUMBIA — The Lewis Store; 
CRAGFORD — L. D. Walker; DEATSVILLE —G. T. Rhodes & Sons; 
DOTHAN — Houston County Farmers Exchange; ELMORE — Happy Day 
Hatchery; FAYETTE — Fay-Co Farms; GORDO — Hickman’s Hatchery; 
GREENSBORO—Farmers Supply & Milling Co.; HARTFORD—Guilford 
Mercantile Co.; LA FAYETTE—Southern Cotton Oil Co.; LINEVILLE— 
Gordon Price; MONTGOMERY—Farmers Market & Exchange Association; 
NOTASULGA—Notasulga Milling Co.; OPELIKA—J. W. Hovey; OZARK 
Farmers Market & Exchange Association; PRATTVILLE—Prattville Seed 
Store; PYRITON—Grady Sims; RAGLAND—Red Star Grocery; ROCK- 
FORD—Smith Seed & Feed; SLOCOMB—Harris Brothers; TROY—Fitz- 
gerald Seed Store; TUSCUMBIA-—A. C, McBmyer; WADLEY—James B. 
Allen; WEDOWEE—W. E. Rogers. 


RIDA: CHIPLEY—A. E. Rooks; FELLSMERE—A. E. Cook 
FERNANDINA—Adam Johnson; GRACEVILLE—Secrest Feed & Seed Co. 
JACKSONVILLE—Standard Feed Store; LAKE CITY—Wade-Persons Co. 
LIVE OAK — Mizell & Cannon Bros.; TAMPA — Standard Feed Co.; 
TITUSVILLE—Economy Supply Company 


GEORGIA: ACWORTH—Kaymond Davis & Son; ADAMSVILLE 
—BStephens Warehouse Co.; ALAPAHA—E. D. Gaskins & Son; ALBANY— 
Standard Feed Store; ALMA—Quality Cash Store, Daniels Feed & Seed 
Store; ALPHARETTA—T. R. Dinsmore, B. H. Parks, J. L. Waters, J. G. 
Wills; ASHBURN—Ashburn Feed & Seed; ATHENS—J. L. Dawson Co.; 
ATLANTA—D. P. Feed & Grocery, Southeastern Hatcheries, Standard Feed 
Stores, J. K. Waller, Rt. 2, J. B. Williamson, Rt. 7; AVONDALE ESTATES 
—C. N. Caldwell; BARNESVILLE—W. A. Sullivan & Son; BAXLEY— 
Thompson’s Feed & Seed; BEN HILL—C. P. Suber, Norton Brothers; 
BLAIRSVILLE — F. R. Rogers, Hubert Young; BOSTWICK — Bostwick 
Supply Co.; BOWDON—Bowidon Broiler Co-Op, H. G. Lowry; BOWDON 
JUNCTION—H. L. Wallace; BRASELTON—Braselton Brothers; BRUNS- 
wiCK—Knox Poultry Co ; BUCHANAN—W. E. & W. D. Morgan; BUCK- 
HEAD—W. Eg McWhorter; BUFORD—C. C. Camp & Son; BUTLER— 
Peed Brothers Feed Store; CANTON—Lewis Fossett ; CARROLLTON — R. 
G. & J. W. Sharp. Shirey & Co.; CHESTER—J. W. Bass; verano ee 
—Allen Chastain & Son; CLA XTON—F. F. Baggett; CLEVELA pend 
Robinson; COLLEGE PARK—Williams ones & Feed, M. arboraigh: 
COLUMBUS—The Gibson Co.; CO ERCE—T. D. eidiing; SCONLE 
Bice General Store; CONVERS I ©. Almand Supply Co. ; ig: ELiA— 
North Georgia Wholesale Co.; CULLODEN—J. J. Haygood, sien: 
CUMMING—Bud Heard, R. L. Miller, George Pirkle; Gurnee 
Shivers a, S. Hatchery ;DACULA—J. T. Berry; DAHLON CGA Dah- 
lonega Feed & Hatchery; DALLAS—J. W. Hay & Son; DALTON—J. D. 
Miller ; DANIELSVILLE_R. T. Broome; DAWSONVILLE. Standard Feed 
ly; DEXTER — Davis & Davis; DORAVILLE —H. T. 
bouG LAS—Miss Rubye Tanner; DOUGLASVILLE—R. D. Pounds Feed 
UTH—Grover Thomas; EASTMAN—Farmers Warehouse & Gin 
NTON — Alvin Lewis; 
B. Dodson; FAY 


ison ; 
vi —J. /K. W. McElwa aney & Son; FITZ- 
GERALD—Ragsdale Warehouse, L. E. Smith; FOREST PA . 
, Forest Park Feed & Seed GAINESVILLE—Standard Feed Co. ; 
GORDON — Gordon Wholesale Co.; GRIFFIN — Cunningham: Grocery: 
WAMIRA — fall. M4 Milling Co.: HAPEVILLE —M & A F 
HARTWELL — McGee Grocery: HAZELHURST—M & F 
waetea Grocery Co.; HIRAM—J. L. Mitchell; HOMERVILLE—Homer- 
ie Farm Supply; Renew. -vormee Market ; (RON CITY—D. P. 
, A. JACKSON—G. C. Bell & Co., Redman’s reed Store; ey Om 
C. C. Hartman & Son, Williams Grocery: KELLY--E. F. Perr 
KEYSVILLE—G. E. Chandler; KITE oy 7 Tyson; "LAWRENCEVILLE 
— George C. Armstrong’ LILBURN — A Moore & Sons; LITHIA 
RIN wag grendard Feed Store; LITHONIA Eva ans Grocery Store; 
LOGANVILLE — Byrd Brothers; MACON — Standard an Milling Co.; 
MAR ALE aaa Produce Co., Sauls Grocery; MARSHALLVILLE—W. 


eed & Poultry; 





A. $—J. N. Carter Co.; METTER—B. E "Franklin; MILL. 
Ep¢ NEVILLE Btananva Feed Store; MORVEN — Godwin; 
MOUL VLTRIE—C —Crowe Feed & Seed; MOUNT VERNON — aves. bee 


PEARSON Vickers Farm Supply; PELHAM 
= Hand Trading Co. PENDERGRASS Nick Bridges Feed Co.; POWERS- 
me! & H Chicken Ranch; QUITMAN—Branan’s ir) er Market; 
RAYLE—E. W. Armour: REYNOLDS. F. Parr RICHLAND—Pickett 
Brounen Farm; ROBERTA—W. F. Andrews & Son, H. J. or; ROCK- 
MART—Hendrix . Paris, ROME-—Rogers- Merten Co.; ROOPVILLE—G. 
Bell; SAN DERSV ARDIS—J. G. Haeseler & 
REV el tot Luddie A. Surrency, “Max A SENOIA— 

fa SN gy Store; SMYRNA—R. E. Thomas, Standard Feed 
Btore ; cial ¢ CLE—Standard Feed Store; SeminarieLo—c. A. 
PLET Tow 3 I. MeNair; STOC ey Brothers; 
STONE —J. Cook ; STONE MOUN AN Sheppard & Son; 
WANES. —Cliff Holbrook: SYLVANIA—Williams freed & Seed; TALLA- 
POOSA—. TENNI 





J. J. Sherrill; TALMO—T. W. Murphy & — LLE— 
| A. Joiner; TEMPLE—E. L. Allen: eee sno. Jonys & Son; 
1 Happy Valley Store; TIFTON — Harveys y* Market; 
ER—R. L. Thomas & NION CITY—G. W. Tucker; VAL- 

Y 


Daniels Feed & Seed; WEST ty yt ef Feed & Seed Store; WHIG- 
; WILLIA weet C. Armistead; WINDER— 


. Maxwell 

C. Perkins, &. Southern Guano Co.; WOODBURY—Woodbury Gin & 
Co.; WOODSTOCK—Howell & ‘Foaes WRAY—W. E. Griffin; 
LON—Sullivan-Slade Company 


UPER QUALITY 


OUI NT DAW ALK OLN Fe DD I al F 
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Contains Nitrophenide 


Because SUPER QUALITY FOUNDATION DIET 
contains the correct amount of the new drug 
Nitrophenide, it prevents damaging outbreaks 
of coccidiosis, avoids coccidiosis stunting and high 
death losses and builds a lasting immunity to 
this prevalent disease. Just feed SUPER QUAL- 
ITY FOUNDATION DIET the first eleven weeks 
of the SUPER QUALITY 11-22 PULLET GROW- 
ING PROGRAM and don’t worry about either 
cecal or intestinal coccidiosis in your flock. 


A. P. F. Fortified 


Enriched by measured amounts of the newly 
discovered Animal Protein Factor (which in- 
cludes Vitamin B-12), in addition to proteins 
from animal, fish or milk products, SUPER 
QUALITY FOUNDATION DIET promotes rapid 
growth and feathering while building sound 
frames and vigorous bodies. This new substance 
makes some of the vegetable proteins as valu- 
able as animal proteins for good growth and de- 
velopment. 


Supplies Vitamins and Minerals 


The essential vitamins A, D and Riboflavin, as 
well as other vitamins of the B-Complex group, 
; are provided by SUPER QUALITY FOUNDA- 
TION DIET at adequate levels. Calcium and 
















































phosphorus, together with the important ‘‘trace 
minerals’’ Manaagnese, Copper, Cobalt, Iron and 
lodine, are also included in the formula of this 
greatly improved feed. Only selected quality 
ingredients go into its formula to provide a 
complete, well-balanced ration for the first 
eleven weeks. 


The Right Start 


Give your pullets the right start in life by feed- 
ing coccidiosis — controlling SUPER QUALITY 
FOUNDATION DIET, containing Nitrophenide, 
the first 11 weeks. Then feed SUPER QUALITY 
PULET DEVELOPER the next eleven weeks to 
complete the SUPER QUALITY 11-22 PULLET 
GROWING PROGRAM for a thrifty flock of big, 
husky pullets and profitable egg pro- 
duction at maturity. 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


A Free Booklet explaining the new 
SUPER QUALITY 11-22 PULLET 
GROWING PROGRAM will be sent 
you upon request. Drop us a post 
card for it today and learn how 
to grow the best pullet flock 

you’ve ever owned. 




















SUPER QUALITY PULLET DEVELOPER 
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CLASSTILIED ADVERTTSING 





CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 





Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 55¢ $60.00 
Texas-Oklahoma mS 14.00 
Carolinas-Virginia 15¢ 16.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. ........ Ile 12.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. .............. 12c 13.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ....13¢ 14.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,085,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 230,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 265,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 180,000; 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 200,000; Georgia-Ala- 
bama-Florida, 210,000. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five itions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue . closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding pablication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham, Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas. 


FARMS and LAND 


Only $350 Down . . . Spring-watered 198 acres at 
1,800-foot elevation in famous Ozarks; acre orchard, im- 
mediate possession! Frame 4-room house, fireplace, well, 
barn, fruit house, potato hoyse, other buildings 5% miles 
town, % mile good fish river; 70 acres tillable, balance 
woodland pasture, 71 fruit trees; distant owner's sacri- 
fice, $2,450, only $350 down. Details in big free Sum- 
mer Catalog many states just off press! United Farm 
Agency, 1682-P5F Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Livestock Raisers’ Paradise! No better land for stock 
raising in America. All size farms priced as low as 
$25.00 per acre. One of best weekly cattle sales in 
State. Four milk plants in county. Contact W. C. 
Hudson, Macon, Miss. 

Want many small, medium and large farms for saie in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give best price, terms and full particulars when writing. 
Thos. H. wesunen & Co., Realtors, 515 North 21st St., 























Best Stock Farm in Prairie Section. Well fenced, 
over flowing wells. Eighteen hundred and five hundred 
Can be bought together or separately. Walter 





acres. 
A. Swoope, Columbus, Miss. 

Alaska Farms Free—Homestead 160 acres. Farming, 
ranching, dairying. Unlimited opportunities. Details 


send $1.00. Edward Wade, 6215 University, Chicago 
37. Illinois. 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 


grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, V 


Ozark Magazine Eureka Springs, Ark. ~ Guide for 
homeseekers, tourists. Year, 
~ For Sale—1,453-Acre Farm in Middle Georgia. Wilbur 
Slade, Hawkinsville, Georgia. 


Black and Ridge Farms Cattle R 
Ashdown, Arkansas. a 

Chicken Farms and Cattle Ranches. 
Smiley, Texas. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


WANTED 


5,000 Farmers to answer this ad. We are the 
World’s largest growers of 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


We are bedding 6,000 bushels of Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico Seed. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED 


We acknowledge your order promptly. 

















hi R. 8 








Felix Howard, 





_ eee S to  1OP0....... $ 2.25 
Pivesecesen 95 2,000........ 4.40 
ron 1.25. 3,000........ 6.45 
_ aan 1.65 5,000........ 10.50 
10,000 and over at $2.00 per 
thousand 


Cultivating guide included FREE with 
each order. 


BELEW PLANT FARM 


Sharon Tennessee 





Certified Sweet Potato Plants — ones Skin Porto 
Rican ready around April 15. 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 
5,000, $12.50. Harvey Dunn, Route 1, Hanceville, Ala. 
NANCY HALLS — PORTO RICOS 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED. 





Bd ctnocassnosns ft Set | Peo $2.00 
Millions ready for shipment. 
KELLY PLANT COMPANY 
RALSTON TENNESSEE 





globe 
T. B. McDonald, Val- 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.00 thousand. Mar 
Rutger Tomato, $1.75 thousand. T. 
dosta, Georgia. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 


50 Everbearing Tomato Plants or 25 Beautiful Flower 
Plants given with each order for Texas Farm State Certi- 
fied Vegetable Plants. Millions pure Porto Rico, Red 
Velvet, Nancy Hall Potato Plants, grown from No. 1 
hand selected seed. Guaranteed no disease. Take no 
chances, get the best plants money will buy. 400, $1.00; 
800, $2.00; 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, $10.00. April, May and 
June. Millions frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Pepper, To- 
mato, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, Beets, Let- 
tuce, Eggplant. 58 leading and best varieties mixed any 
way wanted, 50 and 100 to bunch. 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $8.50. Moss wrapped, packed ship 
special plant containers. Will ship when you say. Texas’ 
largest growers and shippers of all leading varieties 
State Certified garden plants.” Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Texas Farm, Franklin, Texas. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Nancy Hall and Porto Ricans 
MILLIONS NOW READY. 











Our plants are grown on new beds and seed 
are treated for the prevention of disease. 


We appreciate your orders. 
Telephone 113-J. 
FARMERS PLANT 
COMPANY 


Gleason Tennessee 





Write for prices on Schroer’s Better Plants. Frost- 
proof Cabbage—leading varieties. Onions—Sweet Span- 
ish, Prizetaker, Crystal Wax, Yellow and White Ber- 
muda. Tomato — Pritchards Scarlet Topper, Marglobe. 
Rutger, Break O'Day, Stokesdale, Greater Baltimore, 
Bonny Best, Florida Special, Valiant, Gulf State Mar- 
ket. Pepper—California Wonder, World Beater, Hun- 
garian Wax. Eggplant and Broccoli. We guarantee good 
plants and prompt service. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 





NANCY HALL PORTO RICAN 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 




















200..... $ .75 
800. 85 
500....... 1.15 
700. 1.50 
2.00 

3.95 

5.85 

a 10.50 





10,000 or more up to 1,000,000 
$1.90 Per Thousand 
25 Years Growing and Shipping Plants. 


Cash Not Required With Order. 
e We Ship C.O.D. 


FREEMAN PLANT FARM 





GLEASON TENNESSEE 
Look! State Certified, open field grown pure Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall, Red Velvet Potato Plants. Millions 


big, tough row planted, open field grown frostproof Cab- 
bage, Onion, Pepper, Tomato, Eggplant, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts now ready. x anyway 
wanted. 50 and 100 to bunch. 350, $1.00; 700, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $9.75. Special prices on large or- 
ders. Permits to ship anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sandy Plant Farm, Franklin, Texas. 





NANCY HALL PORTO RICO 
SWEET POTATO 
Plants, Draws, Slips or Shoots. Call them 
what you may, but order from us. 

FREE REPLACEMENTS 


We will replace, without cost to you, any of 
our plants that arrive in bad condition. Just 
notify us. Prompt shipments. Prices F.O.B. 


20,000 and over, $2.40 per 1,000 


ROBERT SIMMONS 


June PRICES ARE CHEAPER. 
SHARON TENNESSEE 





Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.00 thousand. Marglobe, 
Rutger Tomato, 5 thousand. Macks Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 





Potato Plants—Red or Copper 


Government I 
Skin—5.000, $5.50. D. M. Cason, Bristol, Ga. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


We have increased our production and have 
millions of high-yielding 


PINK SKIN PORTO RICANS 
and 


GOLDEN YELLOW NANCY HALL 


We guarantee to ship good, fresh, strong, 
well-rooted plants. 


peace $1.00 1,000.......... $2.50 


Buy from a Combat Veteran. 


H. M. EDWARDS 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 





Certified Potato Plants — Red, Yellow Porto Ricos, 
$2.00; Red Velvets, $2.50 thousand. Tomatoes. Mar- 
globe, Bonnie Best, Rutgers, Baltimore, Earliana, Stone, 
60c hundred, $1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby 
King Sweet, Long Slim Cayenne Hot Pepper, 75¢ hun- 
dred, $2.50 thousand. Black Beauty Eggplant, 75¢ hun- 
dred, $4.00 thousand. Hundreds prepaid, thousands not 
prepaid. Dewey Crosby, Graham, Georgia. 


SEND NO MONEY. PAY WHEN RECEIVED. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
YELLOW NANCY HALLS or PORTO 
RICAN YAMS 


Order your plants from two World War II Veterans 
receiving nine Battle Stars. Our guarantee to you 
is good plants, properly packed, full count, and fill 
your order on date desired. 


PAY WHEN RECEIVED 


300......$1.00 500......$1.50 1,000......$2.45 
yh $6.00 5,000........ $11.50 
$21.00 


Pi, °) 9) 8 Beers 


We have 5,000 bushels of fine potatoes bedded. 
Millions of plants ready in May and June. 


STOKER PLANT COMPANY 
Bill Stoker—(Operators)—Fred Stoker 
DRESDEN TENNESSEE 








Specially selected varieties of Cabbage and Collard 
Plants to stand the winter cold. Charleston, Savoy, 
Christmas King, Flat Dutch Cabbage. Georgia Heading, 
Louisiana Sweet, Blue Stem Collard. Master Marglobe, 
Rutgers, New Stone Tomato Plants. All now ready to 


ship. Prices mail prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, 
Alabama. 





Certified — Postpaid 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Copper Skin and Porto Rico 
2 | ae $1.50 1,000.......... $2.65 


Write for Price on 
Large Lots. 


JACK HENRY PLANT FARM 


Cullman Route 1 Alabama 





Vegetable Plants—Tomato, $2.00 thousand; varieties. 
Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritchard. California Wonder Pepper, 
$4.00 thousand, or 65c hundred. Hungarian Hot Wax, 
same price. Cabbage, $1.50 th i— C hi 
Marion Market, Charleston Wakefield. White Bermuda 
Plants, $1.50 thousand. Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants, 
$3.00 thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


MILLIONS 
POTATO PLANTS 


Golden Yellow Nancy Halls — Pink 
Skin Porto Ricos 


Good Plants — Full Count — Quick 
Shipments. 


i $1.00 1,000.......... $2.50 
4.75 








PARKS GREENHOUSE 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 





Alabama Certified Copper Skin Porto Rico Potato 
Plants, $3.00 thousand postpaid. 5,000 or over, $2.50 
thousand F.O.B. Express. Alabama Plant Company, 
Cullman 1, Alabama. 

Sweet Potato Plants — Porto Rican and Nancy Hall. 
Good plants. Postpaid. 100, 20c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.90. Satisfaction guaranteed. Simmons Plant Farm, 
Como, Tennessee. 




































13 SArALA.-FLA, EDITION 
‘ord $14.00 per inch We 
ms ALL FIVE EDITIONS 

ic 

Per Word — $60.00 per Inch 500 
VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Million Tomato — Earliana, Marglobe, Rutger, 9% GLE/ 
hundred, $2.00 thousand. Sweet Peppers: World Beater a 
Chinese Giant, California Wonder, Pimiento; Hot: Ruby Toma 
King—35c hundred, $3.00 thousand. Black Beauty Egg- some 
plant—40c hundred, $3.50 thousand. Cabbage, Collart, Bonnie 
Beets, Lettuce—20c hundred, $1.50 thousand. ' Mrs, q jy 2088e4. 
L. Brittingham, Guyton, Georgia. Plant C 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS S 
GOLL 
Nancy Halls and Porto Ricans 

Grown from Selected Seed Stock. Back to 50 
PRE-WAR PRICES. 2,50 
300......$1.00  3,000.....$ 650 | a.) 
a 1.25 5,000....... 10.00 State | 
1,000...... 2.25 10,000...... 19.75 | #.% 
jal p 
Prompt Shipment Guaranteed. Write, Wire Plant Fre 
or Phone. Telephone No. 83). S\ 
LOU 
FIELDS PLANT FARM me 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 500. 
a 1,000. 
Certified Sweet Potato Plants — Varieties: 100 t% Ae) 


Hill, La. Copper Skin, Red or Yellow Skin Porto Rico 




















Plants. $2.25 per thousand; 5,000 or over, $2.00 thoy. R 
sand. Tomato Plants, moss packed, $2.25 thousand fe 
All leading varieties. Pepper Plants, $3.00 thousand GIBSL 
Turner Plant Co., Phone 273-J, Alma, Ga. “Certifie 
a am ¢ 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rican Pa, tm 
SWEET POTATO SV 
PLANTS | 
300..... 
$2.00 Per Thousand. 
. Pre 
Any amounts available. Cash not DI 
required with order. We ship 
DRESD 
C.O.D. Year of experience. Sweet _P 
Nancy Hal 
ee 
WILL ROGERS PLANT FARM [fine & 
Sharon, Tennessee ‘ SW 
Certified Potato Slips—Red Velvet, $4.00 thousani 21 
Red and Yellow Porto Rico, $2.25 thousand. Pepper- 
Sweet: California Wonder, Ruby King; Hot Cayenm Moss | 
$2.25 thousand. Tomatoes: Rutgers, Marglobe, Xe Ve 
Stene. ee ag 300, $1.00; 100, 50c. 1.1L 
ellers, Graham, Georgia. 
WILL 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY HALLS — PORTO RICOS 
YELLOW YAMS 


MAY SPECIAL 





Carefully Packed .. . Full Count . . . Quick 
SHIPMENTS . . . Guaranteed 

500.....2:. $1.15 2,000........ $3.90 

LOO: ccsics 2.00 5,000........ 9.50 
adel EE m2 $18.50 





We have millions of plants. No delay. 
Send Cash With Order. 


ROMULUS PAGE 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 















Large Stalky Plants Per Thousand—Red Skin Pe 










toes, $1.50; Copper Skin, $1.75; Rutger and Marg! 

Tomato, $1.00; California Wonder Pepper, $2.00; Bat CERT! 

plants, $2.00; Georgia Collards, $1.50; Cabbage, $1.® Two 

Prompt shipment. Steedley Plant Farm, Baxley, G4 | ¥ 

eT: CC 
“1 “We d 

Millions and Millions of Strong, Me Ga 

Well-Rooted Potato Plants M. P 








PINK SKIN PORTO RICANS AND 
GOLDEN NANCY HALLS 


Bawies $ .85 1,000..........$2.50 













THEM 

500.......... 1.25 - 2,000... 4308 porte 
5,000 and up, $2.10 thousand 200....$1 
Our Guar, 






ESTES 
TENNESSEE 


E. M. 
GLEASON 












For big yields use Quality Potato Plants. Naney 
or Porto Ricans. Prices for May and June—10, 
200, 75e; 300, $1.00. 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 9mm 
$12.00. Prompt delivery. Shipped C.0.D. Plessalt 
Farms, Route 1, Martin, Tenn. 

PAY WHEN RECEIVED 

BEST QUALITY PORTO RICOS 

_ Re $1.40 1 ,000........--0-<0 
Millions ready each week in May and Ja 





























“500 Potato Plants. 500 Tomato Plants Postpaid—$2.59. 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








FRED BROOKS 
DRESDEN _ Te 
jovernment Inspected Potato Plants—Bed 3 , 


tf 
Skin—5,000, $6.00. A. L, Turner, Bri 










VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
We ship your plants when you want them. 
Have 30,000 bushels bedded. 
NANCY HALL — PORTO RICAN 
§00.......---------$1.25 1,000 
5,000 


Dealer call or write 


J. C. DELLINGER 



























Lutger, 25 GLEASON TENNESSEE 
rid Beater, Tomato Plants grown on new ground, 8 inch, stocky, 
Hot: me blooms. Marglobe, Rutgers, Break-O’Day and 
eauty Egg. Boonie Best—Any amount, $2.00 per thousand. Roots 
e, pag ossed, paper wrapped. Phone 751L or write—Pitts 
Plant Co., Fitzgerald, oS 
—_——. 100 G 
ITS SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
GOLDEN YELLOW NANCY HALL — PINK 
ans SKIN PORTO RICAN 
- Big, strong, well rooted plants. 
wooo. 2.90 
Back to 11:00 
“D & C PLANT COMPANY 
7 6.50 GLEASON TENNESSEE 
Ph —G eed di 
10.00 FSi, te, ak ito aay 
19 15 now, give delivery date wanted. Moss packed 
4 so Ms plant containers. Guaranteed satisfaction. Valley 
te, Wi meas Farm, Easterly, Texas. 
te, Wie | SWEET POTATO PLANTS 





LOUISIANA YAMS—Grown in Louisiana. 
Pests and Internal Cork. 











M Gold and Unit 1 Porto i. 
NNESSEE ies I 
rae - 
+" 100 T 
" 29° BR. P. THOMAS PLANT FARM 
OO thowaal  GIBSLAND LOUISIANA 
Certified Plants—-Porto Rico and Copper Skin Potato 
—— ee Plants, $2.00 per thousand. Rutger Tomato Plants. moss 
$2.00 per thousand. California Wonder Pepper 
s , moss packed, $2.50 per thousand. Vernon Plant 
‘ican Alas, Georgia. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS’ 


NANCY HALL — PORTO RICO 


300...... 3; 00 500......$1.50 1,000......$2.75 
l. BOO0.......24 (Basket) $5.50 


Prepaid—Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 

















VEGETABLE PLANTS 


We have millions Tomato, Cabbage and Collard Plants. 
All varieties now ready for prompt shipment. as if 
seeices. a mail prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
se: ak 1.000, $2.50. Alabama Plant Farms, Mentone, 
Als’! 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


YELLOW NANCY HALLS — PINK PORTO RICO 


500....$1.25 1,000....$2.10 3,000....$6.00 
5,000 and over, $1.95 per 1,000 


I am one of the largest growers of Sweet 
‘otatoes in the County. 


W. W. TRAVIS PLANT FARM 
MARTIN" TENNESSEE 








Garden Assortment 2 leaditng varieties of plants— 
200 Potatoes, 50 Tomatoes, 25 Sweet Pepper, 12 Hot 
Pepper, 25 Eggplants, 50 Cabbage, 50 Colards, 50 Onion. 
All for $3.75 postage prepaid. G. L. Steedley, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

CERTIF 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


IMPROVED COPPER SKINNED PORTO RICOS 
Pay When Received—Send No Money 
500....$1.50 1,000...... $2.50 4,000...... $9.50 
We can ship into any State. Plants Shipped 
Day You Say. 

BILL’S PLANT COMPANY 
CULLMAN ALABAMA 
Millions New Ground Grown Tomato Plants—Rutgers, 


Marglobe, New Stone, Pritchard, Baltimores. Stocky, 
well rooted, paper wrapped, — packed. a $2.00; 
a. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Certified Unit ae Copper Skin 


POTATO PLANTS READY 


By Express Not Prepaid — 1,000, $2.75; 
ge $12. 1" 10,000, $22.5 50.’ Postpaid— - 
$2.25; 1,000, $4.00. Certified rot 


oo Rico, by express not pr Oe 
$5.25. Postpaid—500, $4. 06; *P000, 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 145 
BULBS AND FLOWERS 
Large Chrysanthemums—8 colors—50, $1.00. Rooted 


Verbena—12 colors—100, $1.00. Cannas—4 colors—30 
bulbs, $1.00. Lavender Lupins—25, $1.00. Lavender 
Thrift—50, $1.00. Postpaid. Lizzie Lowe, Box 186, 
Gordo, Alabama. 
Flower Special-—-100 Fancy Mixed ome. Rg 
10 Beautiful mixed Dahlias $2.00; 12 mixed Chrysan- 
themuums, $2.00. Postage 20c. Free cone. Clarks- 
burg Dahlia Gardens, Clarksburg, Indiana. ~ 
Snapdragon Plants — Super giants, rust resistant, 
mixed colors-—36, $1.00. Verbens. Plants, Red, Purple, 
Pink—100, $1.00. pape peated, postpaid. Mrs. Z. L. 

















BLACKSHEAR GEORGIA _ Hollingsworth. Gordo 
> Free Cacti . . . Three diff are Bl Size 
Sweet Potato Plants — Nancy Halls, Po; Rican. he 
9 4 : arf Cacti, including Mexican Golden Ball, Cactus. 
1000. $2.20: 2,500. $5.60; 3.000, $16.75. Dian Plant | Send 25e for’ mailing and handling. Cactus Fitzpatrick, 


Farm, Gleason, Tennessee. 


CERTIFIED 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
COPPER SKIN PORTO RICANS 


ry _thipments. — 00 per thousand; 4,000 up $1.75 

Jun $1.50 per thousand. 
Prompt shipment. Please state with your order when 
to ship. Please order at once if want them early. 
First come first served. 


RIGDON PLANT CO. 
ALMA Route 1 __ GEORGIA 
Certified Copper Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants, grown 
from selected seed and treated at bed. $2.50 thou- 
sand postpaid. B. D. Tillman, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 
POTATO PLANTS 
State Certified Porto Ricos—$2.00 per thou- 
sand Postpaid. Immediate delivery. 
WEEKS PLANT FARM 
Cullman Alabama 

















5,000, $7.50. Dixie Plant Co. 
Send No Money. Van When Received. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


PORTO RICOS — NANCY HALL 
Lote §0@...... $1.40 1,000...... $2.20 
ee 000, $4.25; 4, 000, $8.00 


Fresh Plants — Full Count — Quick Shipments 
Can Ship to Dealers Wholesale. 


JOHN TRAVIS 
DRESDEN (Box 144) TENNESSEE 


Sweet Potato pense —seenense Porto Rican and Nancy 
Hall — 500 $1.50; 1,000, $2.40; 5,000, $11.50; 10,000, 
$22.00. Postage Paid. Prompt service, satisfaction guar- 











anteed. Como Plant Farm, Como, Tennessee. 
PORTO RICO NANCY HALL — 
POTATO PLANTS 


Ready for shipment—Order now from us. We guar- 
antee plants to reach you in good condition. 










































ash not DUKE PLANT COMPANY 8002430 $000 222241780 
e ship DRESDEN (Established 1920) TENNESEE Postpaid if ed ye sent C.0.D. 
nce, Sweet Potato Plants — Best grade Porto Rican and STAR PLANT FARM 
hi 1 f ly ship- 
ban Pack need to ar rein good condition. $00, $1.18; | DRESDEN TENNESSEE 
FARM I, $3.00 toe: oe , $9.50; 10,000, $18.00. Seay Piant 1 rield, Grown, Cabbage and Collard Plants. 500. $1.00; 
‘omatoes—. . , 
4 — 10 50c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 00. 
SWEET POTATO ola Eeststen Plant aoa Gordon, Bog 
Order From a Potato Grower. CHAYOTE PLANTS 
PORTO RICANS 
4.00  thousanl 21 CENTS F.0.B. ANY AMOUNT. (Vegetable Pear) 
“Hot Cayem fe Moss Packed, Glassine Wrapped. Marine py Aa hy ER Ag 
Marglobe, Ne Veteran, Veteran Potato Grower. wonderful vegetable! Two, with ample best literature, 
0, 50e. 3. h Satisfaction Guaranteed. all postpaid, $1.75; three $2.50. Literature alone 
WILLIAM B. HIGGS PLANT CO pT hy Pk 4 AS 
° ° —us re than plants—thr 
ANTS MARTIN, TENNESSEE and six f for “$2.50, with omple best literature, all 
RICOS Certified Red and Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato BEN H. GROOVER 
hon —_. y By Matchen.” gy — sabe Cy oe Feriés__ 
e-- ‘ ‘ Plants—C Skin Porto Rican. Good 
L fee Plaeanla. Ge’ a ae ae. oe piglie aes well packed.” Wo war want satieied ‘castomers. 
500, $1.20; 1,000, $2.25; 5,000 ; 10,000, $19.00. 
t Quick VEGETABLE PLANTS Quality Plant Farm, Como, Teessone. 
sail PINK SKIN PORTO ee « — =, Gnome 
teed SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
YELLOW NANCY 
ae $3.90 We ‘antee to ship ek’ ra strong, MILLION PORTO RICANS DELIVERED 
9.50 ee oe, Sy eae Overseas 1M aiensennceed $2.50 5,000.........-..-. $2.25 
sods 10 2 
ot | ee eee $2.15 Above yr “eaapaaamanaes $1.90 
8.50 ERNEST Mc ont Reference: Farmers-Peoples Bank. 
Cc 
9 delay. TENNESSEE J. L.. GERMANY & SON 
me Tomato oes Ground Grown. ote Balti- MILAN (Phone 721-R) TENNESSEE 
L G E ; i ween ae LEM gS Cabbage, Bermuda Onion Plants, “a Lag ha 
TENNESSEE faction guaranteed. Phone 2305-L. Irwin Plant Co., mato, Potato Plants, $2.50 thousand. Pepper, Eggplan 












lie, Georgia. 
-Ked Skin Pou 


in SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
per #n.00;, Ba CERTIFIED PORTO RICO UNIT NO. 1 






















Copbons, 4 Two Million Vigorous Plants for Sale. 
n, Baxley, O& Delivered $2.75 Per 1,000 
At Bed $2.50 Per 1,000 
f Strong, No C.0.D. Shipments. Write for Discount 
On Large Orders. 
Plants 





M. P. WELCH PLANT FARM 



























Plants, $3.50 thousand. Leading varieties. Prompt ship- 
ment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


CERTIFIED LA. COPPER SKIN PORTO RICO 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
These plants are from seed from vine cut- 
tings two-years hill selection. 
500....$1.50 1,000....$2.50 5,000....$12.00 
10, and over, $2.25 per thousand 

Plants ready now. Prepaid. 


WALLACE HATHCOCK 











Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, from best quality 
seed stock—$2.00 per thousand: Good count and quality 
guaranteed. Quality Plant Co., Naylor, Georgia. 

CERTIFIED LA. and COPPER SKIN PORTO 

RICO POTATO PLANTS 
1,000, $2.75; 5,000 or more $2.50 thousand 
Postpaid. 

SOUTHERN PLANT CO. Cullman, Ala. 

Improved Potato Plants — Nancy Hall, Porto Rico— 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.15; 1,000, $2.15; 2,500, $5.50; 5,000, 
$10.50. I. L. Dotson, Gleason, Tenn. ee a 

CERTIFIED LA. COPPER SKIN, PORTO RICO, 

TRI rw POTATO PLANTS 
$2.50 prepaid 

~ Ready “around ‘April Ist. 
curr PLANT COMPANY 

ALABAMA 


200 patter — Tomato, yeppets. and Eggplants, 














1,000_.. 


CULLMA 





Edinburg, Texas. 


A postcard brings you a money saving list of Hemer- 
ocallis (Day Lilies), new introductions and old favorites. 
Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Sereven Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia, Box P. 

100 Gladiolus Bulbs, every color imaginable, 
prepaid. 8 New Giant Dahlias Bulbs, 
Write for catalog. G. A. Blackwell, P. O. 
catur, Alabama. 


20 Different Mums, $1.00; 50 different, $2.00. Mrs. 
Pearl Saffels, Pisgah, Alabama. 


SEEDS 


LESPEDEZA—-STEGALL’S SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
No other equals or surpass the quality we produce. 
Limited amounts Lespedeza at closeout prices. Rush 
your orders. KOBE, $11.00 ber 100 Ibs. KOREAN, 
$7.50; Sericea (scarified), $22.00. Kobe and Korean 
mixed about half and half, $9.50. No. 2 Common, 
Kobe, Korean — Sericea mixed, excelllent grazing 
mixture, $9.00 per 100 pounds tagged for processing. 
CERTIFIED COKER WILT-RESISTANT Cotton 
Seed, breeders stock ae year) carrying blue tag, 
seal, and thoroughly saturated with Woy rather 
than throw it at the bag as some do—$7.50 per 100 
pounds. Ask for prices on Ky. 31 Fescue, Ladino 
Clover. STEGALL & CO., INC., Marshville, N. C. 


Peas—Purple Hull Creams, Brown Eye White Crowd- 
er, Mush Crowders, Brown Crowders, Black Crowders, 
Lady Fingers, Blue Goose, Calico Crowders, 50c pounds 
Whipperwill, Red Ranger, Brabams, Hays, 25c. Shell 
Peanuts, Chufas, Velvet Beans, 30c. C.O.D. or add 20¢ 
pound postage. Stripling Drug & Seed Store, San 
Augustine, Texas. . 

Seed—Improved Mammoth Ry “7 Roanoke Soy- 
beans, $3.00 per bushel F.O.B. Selma, N. C. Also other 
varieties of Soybeans, Cowpeas, Cotton Seed, Lespedeza, 
Velvet Beans, Seed Peanuts and other field seeds. Ask 
for carload prices. Gurley Milling Co., Selma, N. C. 


BEANS 


Early Speckle Velvet Beans, 90% germination, $5.00 
bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Georgia. 








$2.95 
"5 = Ege 
434, 




















$2.00 postpaid. B. Allen, . Ethel, M 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Patten Seed Company, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants—Best grade Blakemore, Tennessee 
Beauty, Aroma, Klondyke, Missionary — 500 prepaid, 
$4.00; 1,000 prepaid, $6.00; 5,000 lots and up, $4.50 per 
1,000 express collect. Gem se $2.00 per 100. 
W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, 


NURSERY STOCK 


World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit t trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, M 

Native Azaleas, Rhododendron, Kalmia, epee others. 
Nature’s Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Georgi 


BULBS and FLOWERS 


Millions Certified Verbena field grown rooted plants, 
12 colors mixed — 110, $1.00. Dark Red, Scarlet and 
R Prize winning Chrysanthe- 
$1.00. Giant Chrysanthemums—50, $1.00. 
Red and Yellow Button Type and Pink Azalen (Cushion) 
Mums—50, $1.00. English, Shasta and Elder (Mother's 
Day) Daisies—50, $1.00. Snapdragons, Giant Mixed— 
0, $1.00. Mixed color Glad Bulbs, No. 3 blooming size 
—100, $3.00. Bulblets, mixed colors—quart, $2.00. All 
postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Box 186, Gordo, Ala. 
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CLOVER 
Alyce Clover hay cover crop, pasture legume. 
$23.00 per hundred, delivered Eastern U. 8. 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


Seed, 
Grand 





CORN 
FUNK’S HYBRID CORN 


G-714, G-717, G-720, G-737 and G-780W 
(White) are Alabama varieties. Bred espe- 
cially for Southeast for higher yields and 
drouth and weevil resistance. Ask your deal- 
er for descriptive folder and | egy or write 
us. Also we carry a complete line of pasture 
and farm seed. 


R. E. LAMBERT & SONS 
SINCE 1900 DARLINGTON, ALA. 


The best yields in the South are made with Southern 
Hybrid Corns. Dixie 17, Dixie 22, Dixie 44, Tennessee 
10, Tennessee oy Kentucky 203, Kentucky 103. Prompt 

price inters Corn Farms, Box 
266, Clarksville. Tennes see. 


GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm: under 50,000, $1.00 per M; 
50,000 or more, 90c per M; 100,000 or more, 80c per 
M. By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 
1000 stolons. 

We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patterson. Write 
us for descriptive folder. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 


BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 














African Violet 25c. Sent by guaranteed mail. Sturdy, 
blooming size, 6-months old. ‘‘Pink Sensation,” “‘White 
Queen,"’ or ‘‘Wisconsin Blue Wonder.’’ Enclose 25c 
stamps or coins, plus postage and handling. Money back 
guarantee. If ordering 3 send only $1. No "8 on 
single orders. Owen Nursery, Dept. 2604, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Clip this. 

African Violets—Dupont Blue, Lavenderpink, Orchid 
Neptune, Redking, Redqueen, Sailorgirl. Purplegirl, 
Redgirl, Lavendergirl, Hae ae Double 

; 0 





3 -00; 

Jeanne Wilson, 943 Greenwood Northeast, At- 
, Georgia. 

Dahlias—-Mary Ellen White Wonder, Yankee, Queen 
Margaret Cole, Red Jersey, Spirit of St. Louis, Graff 
Zeppelin—1 each of 12 different varieties, all large type, 
$3.00 dozen. Blue River, Glamour, Pink Splendor, 
American Sweetheart, Forest Fire, Pre. Winesome, etc., 
$5.00 dozen. Mrs. Tom Bell, Duluth, Georgia. 








Geraniums—2 dozen plants postpaid $2.00. These are 
strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
for planting in your yard or garden. Plants are ready 
for delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any color or mixed. 
Try a e and you will want them every year. 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Illinois. 











SANS ANDI gear pee cscs wes wommee Str Route 6, Phone 755M4__Cullman, Ala__ 
7 , Porto Bicos. 100, ‘Soe: see ties, bee, * 20, Them good Yellow Yams, Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos. 
LALLS 00, $2.35; 3,000, $6.50; , $10.00. Prompt ship- Strong poeee that will reach you in good condition. 500, 
~ t guaranteed with fresh 1 Som plants. Henry Parks, sis: Rtas we yn a 5,000, $10.50. Patsy 
<sovseal $2.30 = Potato Plants SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
THEM GOOD YELLOW YAMS GENUINE IMPROVED PORTO RICANS 
= 4.30 PORTO RICANS and NANCY HALLS ND ge gy LLS nets 
19, Tough, Stocky Plants. es n'$1.00 DO ieesicectinns 
housand mete Jette 1 = bones 4 $3.00 FPG rccacccscceseres Fae fo 2 
aging per thousan CASH WITH ORDER. 
Guaran 
ES ~ "hee anne eee ene Prompt shipment—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TENNESSE GARRETT BROTHERS THRIFT PLANT FARM 
McKENZIE TENNESSEE GLEASON TENNESSEE _ 
i Plants Given—Nancy Hall, Porto Rican Potato Porto Rican and Nancy Hall golden yellow meated 
eaens. well rooted, carefully packed. Full count, Yams Sweet Potato Plants — 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25 
1.25; 1,000, $2.25; 000, $2.25; 5,000, $11.25; 10,000, $22.00. Henry 





rom 300, $1.00; 500, 
95.75; 5.000, $11.00. Porters Plant Farm, Giea- 








CERTIFIED PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
$4.50 per 1,000, Runners $2.50 
seccossel Delivered. 
HINKLE PLANT FARM 
= 2 Cullman, Ala. 


“er an’ Potato Plants—Red and Copper 
Monroe Cason, Bristol, Ga. 
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Myrick, Gleason, Tennessee. 
CERTIFIED COPPER SKIN POTATO PLANTS 
$2.50 Per thousand prepaid. Prompt 
shipment. 

PINE MOUNTAIN PLANT FARM 
Route |! Cropwell, Ala. 
Certified Bunch Porto Rican Plants — 1,000, $4.00; 


5,000, $17.50; 10,000, $32.50; 20,000,, $60.00. Leeland 
Farms, Leesburg, Georgia. 














All colors Giant Bearded Iris, assorted—15, $1.00. 
All colors Giant Double Chrysanthemums, assorted-——18, 
$1.00. Cannas—12, $1.00. Long Trumpet Daffodils, 
fragrant Jonquils, Iris Reticulati—i2, 50c. Assorted 
Pot Plants—10, $1.00. Postpaid. Sallie Hovater, Spruce 
Pine, Alabama. 

Gladiolus—120 Giant Exhibition Varieties. Majestic 
Lilies. Giant Dahlias. Cannas. Iris. Money saving 
specials. Free catalog. Foley Gardens, Freeport, Ill. 


“100 Blooming Size Gladiolus Bulbs, assorted colors and 
200 bulblets, $2.00; 500 Bulbs, $6.00; 1,000, $10.00 
postpaid. _Grundy’s Gardens, Anton, Texas. 


“20 Dahlia Plants from choice double blooms, $1.00. 3 
dozen Cezonneaes Plants, all different, $1.00. De- 
livered. Mrs. H . Law, Chula, Georgia. 

Special A-1 ~— Postpaid —- 50 Rainbow Gladi- 
olus, $1.00; 7 Dahlias or Cannas, all different, $1.00. 
Hammontree, Farmington 1, Arkansas. 

African Violets — Twelve standard plants postpaid, 
$3.00. Skyline Gardens, Box 3316, Birmingham, Ala. 


~ Giant Verbena — Well rooted 15 colors — 100, $1.00 




















postpaid. Moss packed. Merle Duren, Gordo, Ala. 
12 Biggest Dahlias, $3.20 labeled. Sprouting guar- 
mneed Free list. Creasy’s Dahlias, Gretna, Va. 





yanted—To buy Red Spider Lily Bulbs, large quan- 


ction Box 497, McComb, Mississippi. 





“Centipede” Lawn Grass—no mowing needed. Centi- 


pede Nursery, Route 4, Jackson, Miss. 


SPECIAL SEED OFFER 
MARVELOUS AFRICAN GRASS 


that’s sweeping the Southland for poor eroded land. 
Stops erosion; builds land. Gives 2 to 4 hay crops 
or pasture 8 to 12 months of year. Send $5.00 right 
away and I'll send you enough African Grass seed 
to plant 3 acres, also pound of my New Giant 
Corn. First year any seed TS in U. 8. 80 ears 
shelled a bushel. H. L. Wallis, Certified Seed 
Grower, 1801 N.W. 34th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
P.8.—This offer good for limited time only. Bet- 
ter hurry before I run out of seed! 


INDIGO 


Early Hairy Indigo—Excellent cover crop. Fine for 
hay and pasture. Grows well on poor sandy soil. Write 
for information and prices on our certified seed. R. D. 
LaVeigne, Oxford, Florida. 


KUDZU 
FOR HAY AND PASTURE 


Select Kudzu Crowns, State Inspected and 
Certified, Kudzu Seed, Imported, Kentucky 
31 Fescue, Certified, Ladino Clover, Certi- 
fied. Write for information and prices. 


THE KUDZU FARMS 
BARNESVILLE GEORGIA 














WATERMELONS 
Watermelon Seed—44 varieties — Watermelon, Cante- 
loupe. Cucumber, Pumpkin, Gourds. New crops high 
quality, Spergon treated seed. Beautifully illustrated 
catalogue free. Willhite Farms, Poolville, Texas; branch 
office, Weatherford, Texas. 


Jumbo Triumph, largest Watermelon grown, “weight to 
150 pounds, for home or market. Pound Seed, $4.00. 
Wm. Thornton, Jesup, Georgia. 


Biack Diamond Watermelon Seed--Grown from certi- 
fied stock, $1.50; common, $1.00. Tucker Seed Farm, 
Cherokee, Oklahoma. 

Early Market Queen, ripens 60 days from planting, 
quick cash crop—Acre Bag $2.50. Postpaid. Wm. Thorn 
ton, Jesup, Georgia. 
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BABY CHICKS 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 


The better the baby chicks the more profit- 
able the layers or fryers .. . the more money 
in your pocket. Choose your chicks wisely, 
choose Georgia State Hatchery chicks! 


One of Georgia’s Oldest and Most 
Reliable Hatcheries. 


Famous Bloodlines From the Best Breeders 


HUSKY AND STRONG 


BEST GRADE CHICKS are from flocks that 
come directly from the nation’s outstand- 
ing breeders. Christie, Nichols, Twitchell, 
Rutter, Combs, Crooks, Warren, Ghostley 
and many others. Every one an outstand- 
ing breeder! These chicks are the cream of 
our crop, from our very best one and two 
year old hens. Quality that you cannot 
beat at these prices. 





Breed or Variety Sex 50 100 
8. C. White Leghorns As Hatched $ 7.45 

Large Type—Bred Pullets .... 14.95 28.90 

Lay Cockerels -. 3.95 
Rhode Island Reds a As Hatched 6.45 11.95 
Barred Rocks . 
White Rocks Pullets —... 8.45 15.95 
White Wyandottes Cockerels ... 5.45 9.95 


Wyandotte-Hamp. Cross 


BETTER GRADE Chicks are from purebred 
breeding flocks 100% bloodtested for 
Pullorum. Females are one and two years 
removed from Nation’s outstanding breed- 
ers. Males are all DIRECT from breeders 
stock. Better egg and meat producers is 
assured when you buy BETTER GRADE 
Chicks. 


Breed or Variety 
New Hampshire Reds__. 


Sex 50 =100 
.. As Hatehed...$5.45 $9.95 
Rhode Island Reds... As Hatched...$5.45 $9.95 
Barred Rocks... ... As Hatehed _.$5.45 $9.95 
White Rocks... .. AS Hatched ...$5.45 $9.95 
White Wyandottes .. As Hatched....$5.45 $9.95 
Wyandotte-Hamp. Cross....As Hatched..$5.45 $9.95 









HEAVY MIXED CHICKS— 50 100 
Our selection of Breed and Chicks Chicks 
Sex (No Leghorns)... $4.45 $7.95 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 


Enclose Check or Money Order and chicks will be 
shipped prepaid; otherwise chicks shipped C.O.D. 


Please Give Second Choice of Breed. 
WRITE TODAY TO: 
GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 


128 Forsyth Street, S. W. 


ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 





From the Nation's Highest Egg Bred Breeders Trail’s 
End buys 1,000 cockerels at a time. These large Egg Bred 
cockerels mated to Trail’s End Large High Egg Produc- 
tion breeders produce very large hens and rently great 
layers, our customers claim. We feel sure buying chicks 
from these large, vigorous, pullorum tested breeders you 
can count on healthier chicks, larger hens, and much 
larger profits from your flocks this coming year. Our 
quality stock has satisfied customers for over 30 years. 

ig Type Whi ” Leghorns, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shire Reds, R. I. Reds. Our prices are very low. 
write for free record of results, true facts, very low prices. 
Sexed or as hatched chicks. Postage prepaid. Cockerels 
$2.95 per 100 and up. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsvi ie, Virginia. 


DENSMORE CHICKS FOR 


BROILERS 


FAST GROWING—EARLY FEATHERING 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


From strains especially selected for size 
and fleshing quality. 


Pullets Make Good Layers. 


VIRGINIA-U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM PASSED 


Write for Prices and Delivery Dates. 
DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
BOX 267-B ROANOKE 2, VA. 








Started Chicks So ney ood 4 Foon door. Two and Four 
Weeks Old. Amazing rices. Free folder. Taylor 
Poultry Farm, Shelbyville, llinois. 


Geostal Offer! Big Broiler Chicks, $3.50 hundred. 
Quick C.0.D. shipments. 100% live delivery. Rauche 
Chicks, Kleinfeltersville 3, Penna. 


pine. Mound Approved Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
Atz’ Hatchery, 











B 
iailkown 9, Indiana. 
U. 8. Pullorum Clean Baby Chicks priced right. Free 
Catalog. The Harrison County Hatchery, Corydon 6, 
Indiana. 
Raise Vantress Cross Specialized Meat Chicks. Write 
for folder today. Ralph lton, Schaefferstown, Pa. 








* The Progressive Farmer, May 1950 





BABY CHICKS 


Clover Valley Pim, U. 8. Approved — Pulloru 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest rellable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a S leoder 1 high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with i ° 
vestment and give usa trial order? "barred, Buff, 

s; 8. C. Reds; Large type White Leghorns; wan 
dottes ; Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; G ; New 
Hampshires; Brown Leghorns; ‘also cross breeds; sexed 
chicks, pullets or eockerels; Pekin Ducklings. All ‘ks 
inoculated for Newcastle disease. Reasonable prices. 
Write for low prices, details of our guarantees, free cata- 
log and ik on poultry management, Place orders early 
and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley 
Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





SPECIAL FOR MAY ONLY 


CHICKS AS LOW AS 
$3.95 Per Hundred 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 


Guaranteed 95% Livability first 14 days un- 
der proper brooding conditions. 


Broiler and Laying Type Chicks from hardy 
Northern Breeders. 


Prepaid 100% Live Delivery. C.O.D. Ship- 
ments. Send No Money. 


“AAAA” GRADE 


“AAAA” Grade Chicks are from flocks that come 
directly from outstanding breeders mated with males 
from dams from 200 to 300 egg production or other 
outstanding males. Pure Christie, Nichols, Twitchell 
New Hampshires. Pure Rudder White Rocks. Pure 
Gove, Combs, Parks Barred Rocks. Pure Parmenter 
and Crooks Reds. Ghostley and Creighton White 


Leghorns, 
BREED SEX 50 100 
White Leghorns As Hatched....$ 6.00 $10.95 
(Ghostley and 95% Pullets. 15.00 28.95 
Creighton) Cockerels —... 2.50 3.9 


Barred Rocks 


White Rocks As Hatched. 6.00 10.95 
a . - "wm 95% Pullets. 7.50 13.95 
. I. Reds 5 
Wh. ‘Wyandottes Cockerels —... 5.50 9.95 
Indian River Crosses...tiihs Hatched...$ 6.00 $10.95 
Barred Rock-New 
Hampshire Cross _.._As Hatched..$ 6.00 $10.95 


“AA” GRADE 


“AA” Grade Chicks are from U. 8. Approved 
Females mated with U. 8. Approved Males. 


BREED SEX 50 100 
oo meee As Hatched_$ 5.50 $ 9.95 
New Hampshires 95% Pullets. 7.00 12.95 

Cockerels —... 5.00 8.95 


Wh. "Wyandottes 


Heavy Assorted 5% Pullets. 6.00 
4.00 


Cockerels ~ 





ti Hatched...$ 4.50 $ 7.95 


Send No Money. Mail Your Order Today. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 





$8.95 per hundred Buys Best Quality Chicks. 
and AAA chicks with up to 342-egg bloodlines. 100% 
bloodtested. High livability, fast broilers, profitable 
layers. White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, 
White Wyandottes, Reds, Austra-Whites, White Leg- 
horns, $8.95. Heavy Pullets, $13.95. Heavy Cockerels, 
$7.95. Heavy Assorted, $i. 50. Light Pullets, $17.95. 
Mixed Cockerels, $5.95. Light Cockerels, $2.50. Guar- 
anteed 100% alive. Free catalog. Fulton Hatchery, Box 
6-P, Fulton, Missouri. 


U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM ° 
CLEAN 


New Hampshires 
Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 
BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
STARTED PULLETS 
(95% Accuracy Guaranteed on Sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 
Prices Reasonable. 


FAMOUS QUALITY AND LIVABILITY. 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 


Collinsville, Alabama 








Notice to Everybody—Fancy AAA Broiler Cockerels, 
$3.00 hundred C.0.D. plus afl shipping charges. All 
firsts, no culls or cripples. Order from this ad at once. 
50,000 weekly. All orders shipped at once. Kline's 
Chickery, Sheridan, Pennsylvania. 


Order our Backyard Special Chicks Today! These make 
excellent broilers-fryers! No culls-cripples shipped! 
Send no money! When chicks arrive pay only $5.95 per 
100 plus postage! Price list = all breeds sold, mailed 
free. Okay Chicks, Lawler, Iowa. 


Chicks rich in R.O.P. blood. Pullorum Passed. Rocks, 








eds, New ee — Wyandottés, White Leg- 
horns, $10.50 per . eavy Cockerels, $8.00 White 
Leghorn Cockerely, 733.00. Order from this = Ellison’s 


Hatchery, Scottsburg, Indiana. 


Broiler Chicks. Leghorn Cockerels, big English type, 
sound chicks from bloodtested flocks. $2.95 per 100. 
Mixed breeds, no sex guarantee, $4.95 per 100. Shipped 
C.0.D. plus postage. Order direct. Central Farms, Box 
I, Zeeland, Michigan 


Surplus Chicks, $5.50 hundred C.0.D. New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 
As Hatched or —— Specify when ordering. Prices 
at hatchery. L. F. Carter, te 21, Mingoville, Pa. 


Ideal U.S. Approved-Pullorum clean Hamp-Leg, New 
Ham x) _—* hite Rock and U.S. Certified 270-333 
rT ted double pedigree White Leghorn chicks. 
Ideal itatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, Texas. 














BABY CHICKS 


SENSATIONAL VALUES 


NEW LOW PRICES ON TOP QUALITY U. S. 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


BABY CHICKS 


Mt. Healthy special egg bgsedine builds Healthy 
Chicks that really pay off—Both on the market and 
at the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.o.b’ our hatchery. Send 
orders in NOW. DON’T DELAY. Order direct 
from this ad. 








Bea, _ White Rocks ; 25 50 100 
es $3.25 $6.00 $10.90 

ooikans 3 $13.90 

COCKERELS 11.50 





Large Type Lop Comb White te pated 
ad Roks, 8. C. Reds, Whit __.. 11.90 





Buff Or 
i Cross, Hamp-Rock Cross 


Heavy Breed Pullets . 14.90 
Heavy Breed Cockerels —..........__-__------ 12.50 














White Leghorn Pullets 24.50 
White Leghorn Cockerels . ea 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, “Anconas, 

Austra Whites; White, Black ennui Ce 
and Buff Minorcas 

Pullets 26.00 
Cockerels ............... 6.00 
Heavy Assorted, straight run ......... 9.50 


Special Bargains, any sex, any breed. 
our choice 5.95 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 








MT. HEALTHY Dept. B OHIO 
Bush’s Bloodtested, State Approved White, Barred 
Rocks Hampshires; Production Reds, $8.90. Pullets 


$13.90. Cockerels $8.90. Big bid = Eggbred Brown, 
White Leghorns; Austra- Whites; lack, Buff, White 
Minorcas $3" 95. Pullets $14.95. Heavies $7.90. Mixed 
$6.90. Leftovers $5.95. Barnyard Specials $4.95. Sur- 
plus $3.95. Table use $2.95. Fryer Chicks $1.95. F.O.B. 
100% Alive Catalog Other breeds, grades, prices, dis- 


counts. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 


LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


HEAVY BREED COCKERELS 
25 Chix 50 Chix 100 Chix 
$2.50 $5.00 $9.00 


HEAVY ASSORTED: All first class heavy 
breeds, but our choice of breed. 


25 Chix 50 Chix 100 Chix 
$2.75 $5.25 $9.95 


REDS, BARRED ROCKS, NEW HAMPSHIRES, 
WHITE ROCKS, WHITE LEGHORNS. 
25 Chix 50 Chix 100 Chix 

$3.25 $6.25 $11.95 

We pay postage at above prices if you send 

money order or check with order. Will ship 

C.0.D., but you pay C.0.D. FEE and POST- 

AGE. 

We guarantee to replace chicks that do 
not arrive alive. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
215 Forsyth St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 








BABY CHICKS 


Mid States Super Star 275-355 Egg g,, Bloodlines, v.88, 
hans’ ‘Austraswhites: Hamp-Whites: Wine mone ae 

rns; Austra-whites; Hamp- 8; te 
Hampshires $9.90. Pullets at New 
a 















Austra-White, Hamp-White As. vy 

sorted $8.90. Assorted $5.90. Leftovers $3.90. Write ty “74 1 

catalog explaining discounts, R.O.P. foundation breeding, 5 ad 

started chicks. Mid-States Hatchery, Dept. PF, Adrian, = 
Missouri 

RIVERSIDE CHICKS Beet, 

pt _- 


Healthy U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 


FOR BROILER CHICKS 
Nichols Meat-Type New Hampshires, § 





FOR Layne ang CHICKS Englis 
Pp Ghostley R.O.P. Strai ¢ 
Chicks, Bred’ Like Hybrid Corn.) ta we 
FOR MEAT_—EGGS. “COMBINED 
Park's R.O.P. Strain Barred Rock Chicks. Arbor 
ocome R.O.P. Strain White Rock Chicks. Twichelj FREE 
R.O.P. Strain New Hampshire Chicks. antee. 
Place 1950 Order Now. Reasonable farmer chick 
prices. Free catalog. Write for it today. SC 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES, Ine, APPL 
KNOXVILLE Box 114 TENNESSEE Big | 
98. 





Lay and Pay. Fast broilers. Profitable layers. 
Pullorum Tested. New Hampshires, Barred 

Rock, Wyandottes, Reds, Austra- Whites, Hamp- Whites, 
Red-Rocks, Leghorns, $9.95 per 100. Heavy Cockerels, 
$7.90. Assorted, $8.90. Pullets, $14.50. Assorted Cock. 
erels, $5.95. Left-overs, $2.95. Guaranteed 100% alive 
Free catalog. Pleasant View Hatchery, Gerald, Mo. 





AAAA and AAA Quality Selected Chicks. a 
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DAVIS SUPERIOR CHICKS mn Ple 
U.S. APPROVED—PULLORYM PASSED miss 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Brown Le 
5. C. Rhode Island Reds and White L raise the 
$8.90 per hundred; Heavy Assorted, $7.90; for_prices 
Assorted, $7.00. Write for Pullet and Cock. AAA B 
erel prices. - § 
DAVIS HATCHERY any, War 
ELNORA INDIANA I wld Te 
Carney cuts your costs by cutting price of your chicy oe 
$2.00 to $3.00 per 100 on straight run, pullets or cock 3) yes 
erels. We can make immediate shipment of Anconas; Baby Chi 
Leghorn-Hamp Crosses; Austra-Whites; Rock-Hamp Hatebery, 
Cross; Silver Laced Wyandottes ; Buff Orpingtons; 
Brahmas; Barred, White Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; 
White Wyandottes; Big English White Leghorns. - Carney AAA } 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. $11.90; C 
GRAIN BELT SELECT CHICKS § ®%?° 
WHITE LEGHORNS $9.90 Unsexed Per 100 Big, H 
4 WEEK STARTED PULLETS $32.90 Pullets, 
Also Aus.-Whites; Brn. Leghorns; Wht., Charlotte, 











Barred, 
Columbian Rocks; New Hamps.; Buff Minorcas, AS- 
SORTED—No breed guarn. — Hvy Breeds $7.90; 
Mixed Let. & Hvy. $5.90; Lght. $4. 90. Leg. Cox. 
$2.90. Prices F.O.B. Cash Discounts, Low Prices, 
Guarantees, Explained in Catalog. 
U. 8. APPROV yED PULLORUM CONTROLLED 

GRAIN BELT HATCHERY 

WINDSOR Box 3 MISSOURI 


Low Summer Prices. Chicks ready now. Finest frame’ 
bama Approved, Pullorum Passed N 
White, Barred Rocks; Columbian, =o Wana 
8; 
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Neuhauser Chicks — U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Hatching all year. 
Chicks, 200-335 Egg R.O.P. Sired in White Leghorns. 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks. Well 
known laying strains. Crossbred chicks: Sex-Linked 
pullet cross. Rock-Hampshire crossbreds. Famous Indian 
River cross “‘Baby Beef Broilers."’ Reasonable chick 
prices. Free circular. Write today. Neuhauser Hatch- 
eries, Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


Baby Chicks. Limited supply. Bloodtested, Production 
Barred, White Rocks; Hampshires ; Reds, $6.85. 


$6.95. Puilets $12.85. 
Barnyard Specials $3.95. Odds-Ends $2.95. Fryer Spe- 
cials $1.95. 100% alive F.0.B. Clinton Chick Store, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


AAA Quality Pullorum Tested Chicks White Leghorns, 
Austra-Whites, Hamp-Whites, $8.90; Pullets, $15.40; 
Cockerels $4.95. White Rocks, New Hampshires, ‘Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Reds, $8.90; Pullets, $12.40; Cock- 
erels, $8.90. Heavy Assorted, $6.90. Prepaid. Cash 
with order. Live arrival guaranteed. Urich Hatchery, 
Urich, Missouri. 


Dubois Chicks for double profits. My chicks are all 
U. 8. Approved and Pullorum Passed. You should raise 
95% of my chicks as they are unusually vigorous and 
healthy. Tops for broilers and egg production. Write 
today for big sale prices now in effect. Catalogue free. 
Dubois County Hatchery, Dept. DC-16, Huntingburg, 
Indiana. 

The Davis Poultry Farm’s Annual Big Chick Sale is 
now on. You save from $2.00 to $3.00 per hundred by 
taking advantage of this annual sale. Write today for 
catalogue and sale prices now in effect. All chicks U. 8. 
Approved and Pullorum Passed. Sexed chicks in all va- 
rieties. Davis Poultry rare Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 




















Reds; Leghorns; Giants, Buffs; as; 
Crosses. 25, $3.25; 50, $5.95; 100, $10.95. Pea New Ha 
100% delivery. Heavy Assorted, 2c each less; Surplt old Pullet: 
Assorted, 4c less; Pullets, 4c more. Muscle Shek quality, } 
Hatchery, Florence. Alabama. ‘ Ourk B 
For quick delivery and at savings of $2.00 to $4.00p¢ $13.90; Cc 
100 let us furnish you with our U. 8. Approved, Warsaw F 
Passed Chicks. Our prices are cut on pullets and slash 
on cockerels. Quick delivery on Big English type White 
Leghorns, New Hampshires, White Rocks, 30 years 
dottes, Rock-Red Crosses and Cornish-Hamp Crow quick feat! 
Write or phone Jackson County Hatchery, Bor it er than yc 
jiana. saves you 
lee Price on good broiler cockerel chicks. Hatchery. 








poy 
Leg-Hamp, Austra-White, Hy-Line Leghorns, $3. 
hundred. Left over mixed $2.95 per hundred plus 
Our selection, no sex guarantee breed, color. 
Barred Rocks; New Hampshire Cockerels, $9.00 per 
dred. Leghorn Pullets $19.00 per hundred. Plus 
Send money order. Dept. P, Jack's Quality 
Postville, Iowa. 
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tion explai 
Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hi backyard. 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin's—an Columbus. 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery. Also U. 8. Baby Tu 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff $95.00 bun. 
— — — a anise Tsien 
priced right. ral guarantee rite for 
and prices. Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiam son, Salem 




















Thousands AAA Super Quality, Culled, Pullorum C# 
trolled Chicks. White Leghorns, Hamp-Whites, Austr 
Wwaates, -_ Minorcas, $10.95; Pullets, $17.65; Col 
erels, $4.9 White, Barred Rocks; New 
Seanennens Rhode Island Reds, $10.95; Pullete, $1 
Coekerels, $9.95. Heavy Assorted, 

arrival guaranteed. Ideal Hatchery, Garden City, 


At Salem you save on purchase price and you get 
value in your chicks. We specialize in White Rocks sf 
New Hampshires. Write today for details on my 
chick sale for this month. You can take advantage 
this big sale by making only small deposit now. 
or non-sexed. Write today for catalogue and detail 
Salem Hatchery, Sh. 16, Salem, Indiana. 

Atz’s _— Chix. Day Old Chix, thousands 
ing weekly from Puliorum Passed Flocks. Also Vacti 
nated for Newcastle. Place your order early t 
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lowest prices and delivery when wanted. Rem Purebred 
on our pullets are rock bottom and quality # White Afri 
Write immediately for prices. Atz’s Mammoth Box 564-K, 





eries, Box 1, Huntingburg, India 











Th Bloodtested Barred, White Rocks; Prod rodue- 
tion Hampshires, Reds, i 85. Pullets $12.85. 

White Leghorns; Austra-Whites $7.95. Pullets $13.98 95. 
Heavies $6.85. xed Leftovers $4.95. Barnyard 
Assorted $3.95. Tableuse $2.95. Odds and Ends $1.95. 
F.0.B. 100% alive. Th Chicks, Springfield, Mo. 


AAA Quality Chicks—Pullorum Tested White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Austra-Whites, White 
and Brown Leghorns, $8.75 hundred. Assorted, $7.90. 
Heavy Pullets $14.95. Heavy Cockerels $7.95. Light 
Pullets $19.90. Assorted Cockerels, $3.50. Leftovers, 
$1.95. Union Hatchery, Union, Missouri. 


Griffith Chicks—Bred 34 years. Make high production 
layers. Quick broiers. Barred-White Rocks, Reds, New 
Hampshires, Wyandottes, Austra-Whites, aa “Legs. 
White Leghorns, $89.50 per thousand F.O.B. Fifty 
thousand weekly. Approved. Pullorum Passed. Griffith 
Hatchery, Box 805, Fulton, Mo. 

Seymour slashes prices. New Hampshires; oie 
Barred White Wyandottes, $9.95 per 100. 
Prices cut on "cockerels and pullets. Write for let 
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Leghorn Cockerels, $1.95 collect. Leftovers, 


-- 


















Heavy 7s. sex our choice, $6.95. Mammoth 

$8.95. Wyandottes, Hampshire Reds Farry Burn 

Pullets, rst "98. White Leghorns, ‘Austra-Whites, “thik — zs 

Pullets, $26.95. U. 8. Approved, ps. ery - 

Chicks. Get complete prices. Sadie 8 » Rockm: 

Dept. A, Waddams Grove, Illinois. as 
Broiler Growing . . . New, exclusive magesine iin. 

America’s leading poultry publisher. Covers sil 

broiler growing, management, marketing. Pi 

latest developments, profit-making ideas. Special Info 






offer, Eight months $1.00! (Regular price $2.00 
Subscribe Now! Broiler Growing, Dept. K, 
Morris, Illinois. 
Greensburg Chicks for immediate shipment. All 
3.00 per 100. Straight run, pullets or 
erels in Barred, White Rocks ; s; Ni 
White Giants; Buff Orpingtons; Black M' 
dotte- Hamp Crosses. Order direct from ad of 
complete prices. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 2, 
me poten na. 
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list of all prices. Immediate shipment C.0.D. Seymour 
Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 

Heavy Red Broiler Chicks, U. 8. Certified Pullorum 
Passed only $7.95 per hundred postpaid. Order direct. 
For champion ROP sired layers write for chick catalog. 
Dyer Ford, Box 6, Coopersville, Michigan. 

Capon Quality Chickens without Surgery. No slips. 
Get maximum weights. st prices. Free information. 

McLeod Hatchery, Box F, Sh Kansas. 

Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 





















8. — Barred and White Rocks Xe 
Hampshires, vm0.00 per 100; All Pullets, | a Cut 





iF 







erels, $11.5 White Leghorns, $11.90— 0: 
$24.50;  Gockerel. $3. 00. Heavy 7 - ea . 
Overs, —_ ge. vi 

* Yesterlaid Chick Hatchery, 4 





breeds available. 
Sardinia, Ohio. 











ANCONAS 
Specialized Broiler Cockerels, $2.50 per nundred ve 
postage. Educational Catalog. Post's Ancomit 
nois. 
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BLACK SPANISH 


































































ines. Ug, White Face Black Spanish. Alious Gray, Elkmont, 
Brown Leg. a. 
tale beet CORNISH 
Hea rn Heavy, husky Dark Cornish =. They all live. 
. Write te hundred postpaid; 50c post on less. Order 
mn breeding fro ad. Pal ad. Palmer Hatchery (Approved), DeRidder, La. 
‘ ’ GAMES 
. Black Breast Red Pit Games—15 Eggs, $3.00 post- 
> pid. Alva Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 
—— 
Passed LEGHORNS 
e8. SCHLICHTMAN’S ¥GG,BRED 
English Type WHITE LEGHORNS, Rocks, Reds, 
+ Hy-Line Wyandottes, New Hamps, Austra- Whites. 
$10.90 Per 100 Prepaid 
ED Also Sexed and Started Chicks 
ks. Arbor FREE CATALOG 2-week r guar- 
chell antee. U. S. Approved, Pullorum Passed. 
mer chick R.0.P. FOUNDATION BREEDING 
today, SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY 
S, Ine. APPLETON CITY MISSOURI 
N rron Leghorns,”’ Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps. 
thon = ane ee 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, $9.90; Pullets, 
They bana Leghorn Cockerels, $2.98; Hybrid Cockerels, 
ryers. ae epaid. Four weeks pullets, $29.90; Assorted 
Rock, White S17. 98. New Hampshires+day old, $9. 90; Pul- 
amp-Whites, Sate Cockerels, $8.95. Four weeks pullets, $25.90; 
ry Cockerels, heres, $20.90. Money-back guarantee. Heiman 
ssorted * Montrose, PF. Missouri. 
rh Cok Hatchery, Mont 
ald | aes Sexed or as hatched chicks from Pullorum Tested, big, 
—— une , heavy laying English White Leghorn breed- 
(CKS write for information and very low prices. 
Tril’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Virginia. 
'ASSED “years selling 3, 4, and 6 weeks bid Big Danish 
‘ed Rocks, Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. Cheaper than you san 
Li 4 raise them yourself. Strong as Missouri mules. Send 
d, $7 for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 
14 $2.99; AAA Husky Ozark bred big type Brown Leghorns. Un- 
ie wae, $11.90; Cockerels, $2.50; Pullets, $21.90. Four 
Weeks, $22.00 per 100. Li ve delivery. Warsaw Hatch- 
3 ey, Warsaw, Missouri. 
now's I mapertes Danish Brown Leghorns hold three 
INDIANA world recor Bigger bodied, larger eggs. Leading 
breeds. Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 
f your chicks @ years selling high producing White Leghorn 
ets or cock ME pity Chicks and 3. 4 and 6 weeks old Pullets. Moser 
of Anconas; HB iichery, Box E, Versailles, Missouri. 











MINORCAS 


AAA Husky Ozark Bred Black Minorcas—Unsexed, 
44 tee $2.50; Pullets, $21.90. Four Weeks, 








100. Live delivery. Warsaw Hatchery, War- 
HICKS ay, *dheour!. 
i Per 100 iit. Heavy Weight Black Minorcas. Breeding Hens, 
32.90 Chicks, Eggs. Write Ed Dougherty 2471-P, 








it., Barred, Chulatie, North Carolina. 

norcas, AS- ay Black Minorca Pullets, Hens, Cockerels or 

oon hicks for flock improvement. McDonald's Minorcas, 
. seeternile, Georgia. 

Low Prices, a 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


DUCKS—GEESE 


Goslings, Ducklings Eggs, Breeders. Safe shipment 
creme. Bulletins, magazine on raising geese, ducks. 
Peyton Farm, Route 2DS, Duluth, Minnesota. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Poultrymen and Breeders—Cut costs, cull better, lower 
prokige a trapnesting, with Albert’s Hen ‘Cages. 
Over 200 used. Sold direct. Feeders and Watering 
System ton why Priced 98¢ to $1.40. Illustrated price 
lists include Growing Pens, Self-Cleaning Fount and 
Cup Waterers, Feed Carts. Albert’s, Box 429-T, Van 
Nuys, Calif. Since 1921. 


LIVESTOCK 
THE PASTURE BOOK 


Would you like to have the answer to your 








pasture problems? This book contains 276 
pages, 244 illustrations, 9 of them in 4 
colors. It gives complete, concise instruc- 


tions on land preparation, fertilization, 
seeding, and management of pastures for 
year around grazing. 


For a Copy Postpaid, send 
$3.00 to 


“THE PASTURE MAN” 
W. R. Thompson, State College, Miss. 





DAIRY GOATS 
Cash for ert Time—Operate goat dairy. M 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


CATTLE 


KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Offer Large Selection 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 
Bangs and TB tested Fresh and Springing Cows and 
First Calf Heifers. Save time and expense Telephone 

414 “— We ship on orders. 


ale—Good to choice Northern Wisconsin Dairy 
Haters ‘out of good producing herds. 300 pounds and up, 
one or a carload. Guernsey heifers from 19 to 20 cents 
per pound, Holsteins from 20 to 22 cents per pound. Also 
springing heifers and cows. Phone or Write Link 
Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 


Dairy Cattle—Large selection of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers - fresh cows. Top quality heifers 








of all ages. B. and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge 
& Son “Grand L peel for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. 
(Hotel ns) Established 1918. 








Caives—From = dairyland state. 
non-registered Holstein, Guernsey. Brown Swiss calves, 
heifers, cows, bulls. Any quantity, any age. Buy on 
approval. We ship C.0.D. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown 8, Wisconsin. 

Quality Wisconsin Dairy Cows and Heifers shipped to 
your order. R. F. Culler, Amery, Wisconsin. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernsey Heifers — Bred, Open. 
bloodlines. Truckloads, carloads. 
ington, Conn. 


Registered and 








Popular 
Fenrock Farms, Farm- 





HOLSTEINS 
PIPER BROTHERS FARMS 


Purebred and Grade HOLSTEINS—produc- 
tion, type, pedigrees and health. Let us 
quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis. 





tells how. Trial 6 months 25c. Dairy Goat ey 
Columbia, B20, Missouri. 


DOGS 


Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


English Shepherds — Border Collies. America’s most 
useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farms, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 


Shepherd Pups-—Cattle heelers, guaranteed, varmints, 
companions. 40 years selling 35 states. Bellwood 
Kennels, Lebanon, T 


St. Bernard Pups! Beauties! Details, also numerous 

delightful pictures free. Manitou Kennels,, Watrous, 
, Canada. 

c= kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 

—— Leg by ey watch dogs, com- 
panion: . T Ridge, T 
Tieetaie” poe _ registered—$25.00 each. ~~ Guy 
T i, Long Island, Alabama. 































































‘TROLLED 
Bagby’s New Improved Nichols Strain New Hampshires 
ERY win 1949 New Hampshire World’s Laying ( 
MISSOURI Broiler customers report our Broad Breasted Strain make 
%% broilers in 10 weeks. Thousands breeders 
. Finest Al D preniated to our World’s Champions mated, produc- 
ampshire; chicks low as $13.40 hundred. Beautiful Free four- 
.e Wyandottes; Catalog. Babgy Poultry Farm, Box 874, Sedalia, 
mas; Cornid . aa 
95. Prepaid, ape Bemeshire Red Baby Chicks. Also 4 and 6 weeks 
less; Surplat ad Pullets cheaper than you can raise them. High grade 
Muscle Shoals quality. Moser Hatchery, Box N, Versailles Missouri. 
Ourk Bred New Hampshires. Unsexed, Ff 95; Pullets, 
00 to $4.00 pe en: Cockerels, $6.90 per 100. F. O.B. Live delivery. 
oved, Warsaw Hatchery, Warsaw, Missourit. 
ets and slashel 
ish type White ROCKS 
,_Wyat 3 years selling 3, 4, and 6 weeks old large boned, 
Hamp Crosse. quick feathering White Rock Chicks and Pullets. Cheap- 
nery, Box if @ than you can raise them yourself. Out of danger— 


sates you work and worry. Send for prices. Moser 


Hatchery. Box D, Versailles, Missouri. 


TURKEYS 


Turkeys the New Way. Write for free informa- 

‘ining how to make up ‘to $3,000.00 in your own 

Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 5, 
ansas. 

Turkeys—Broad Breast Bronze. Pullorum Clean. 

00 hundred. Norris Turkey Farm, Montgomery, Ala. 


































os Red Turkey Eggs 40c each. Mrs. Fred Simp- 
ton, Salem, Indiana. 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 








aoe hs Benssecante a iia $18.00. Rosevale 
w Liberty, Illino} 


Collies, ee Keiineeaes Fox Terriers, Cockers. 
Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 

Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


HORSES 

Train Horses by circus methods Free book. American 
Horse Training Institute, Box V-7, 8 Kansas. 
RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 

Raise Hamsters—Beautiful, odorless pets. L 











Crusaders 














Now is the season of the year to select your purebred 
or high-grade Holstein calves of all ages—or, heifers bred 
for fall freshening. e can also furnish purebreds and 
grades that will freshen this spring. Write or call giving 
information as to quantities and ages wanted. Inter- 
County Dairy Cattle Association, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Telephone 3644 


Attention Dairymen! Choice Holstein Dairy Calves 
for sale. 6 weeks old, $42.50. Production, type, 
health. W. R. Lehmann, Phone 1568M, Watertown, Wis. 

Holsteins—160 Yearling Heifers, calfhood vaccinated; 
also 130 two years old and 80 Springers. Tested. Chester 
Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Thirty home raised Holstein Heifers, caifhood vacci- 
nated, ages five to 12 months. Mr. Joyce Booth, Hamp- 
shire, Illinois. 














SHORTHORNS 
Illinois Polled Shorthorn Breeders offer outstanding 
naturally hornless Shorthorns. Most weight for age, the 
ultimate type, world wide demand. For Illinois reliable 
breeder list, address Box 307, Champaign, Ill. 


SWISS 


Registered Swiss Bulls, Heifers, Calves. 
breeding. 





Jane’s Royal 
L. Buckingham, Ridgeway, Wisconsin. 


SWINE 


Registered Poland China, Duroc, Berkshire, Tam- 
worth, Hampshire, Yorkshire, Essex, OIC Pigs, Males, 
Bred Gilts. Olla Ray Boyd Industries, Pinetown, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES 

Foemost Farm Berkshire Hogs — Fall Boars, Open 
Gilts; also Spring Pigs, either sex. Immuned, reg- 
istered, prolific, fast growth, profitable. Farmers prices. 
Write for literature. A. E| Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs, Gilts, Boars. Uniformity 
of high quality breeding stock. W. Guy Isenhour, Route 
1, Box 576, Concord. North Carolina. 











POLAND-CHINAS 


Medium type Black Poland China Pigs from cham- 
pion blood lines. Quick growers, plenty of length and 
depth, easy feeders, good grazers. Papers furnished. 
Clear Brook Farm, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. 


Registered modern, easy feeding, medium type Black 
Poland Chinas — Large litters, good mothers. Special 
price on Bred Gilts in April. Roy N. McPeak & Sons, 
Decaturville, Tenn. 

Registered Spotted tf China—Champions, Blocky 
type. Weanlings, $35.00; Service Boars, Open Gilts, 
$55. ot - a pairs AF omg Quitman Barrs, East- 
man 

Regine Spotted Poland China Weaned Pigs, $35.00 
each. Short leg, blocky type. Can furnish unrelated 
pairs for $65.00. R. B. Harrell, Eastman, Georgia. 

Modern Type prize winning Black Poland China 
Service Boars. Bred Gilts; sired by champions. Wain- 
wright Lea, Brooksville, Kentucky. 

ae a *| Blacks—Boars, Gilts and Pigs. Fatten at 

Not too lazy to graze. Minglewood Farm, 
Chapel “ain, Tennessee. 

Booking Orders for Registered Spotted Poland China 
Spring Pigs. Middle road type. Henry Childress, 
Bristol, Tennessee. 

Registered Improved Type Black Poland China Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. R. X. Williams, Oxford, 
Mississipi. 





























Champion Spotted Poland China Pigs, Bred Gilts, 
Boars. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 
Blocky type. 


~~ Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. 
Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 


TAMWORTHS 


Our Tamworths lead in the Southland — Bred Gilts, 
Service Boars, Pigs now ready. Hunter Farm, Route 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Golden Tamworths. Prize breeding. Folder ready. 
Do-Well Farms, First National Bank Bldg., Champaign, 
Illinois. 











YORKSHIRES 

‘Production Tested’’ Bred Gilts, Open Gilts, Wean- 
ling Pigs, Service Age Boars. Production plus type. 
Merry Manor Yorkshire Farm, Fisher, Illinois 

Yorkshire Hogs — Lean Meat — Expressed your ap- 
proval. Circular. Yalehurst Yorkshire Farm, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. 
land Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 


CATTLE MARKERS 
Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 
Free Samples Al-Wuz-On Ear Tags for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works. Salt Lake 2. Utah. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals, positive Livestock Identifica- 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. Stamped with 
name and number. Rustproof — Inexpensive. Over 50,- 
000 users. Free samples, catalog. ee ee got 

We. Be Bs 








High- 











Co., Dept. 46-0, 144 W. 27th Street 


MACHINERY and PARTS 








Little as $75.00 brings amazing Clutch-Driven Garden, 
Small Farm Tractor to you on easy pays-for-itself-plan. 
4 models, to suit any requirement. Dozens of attach- 
ments. Hurry! Write for colorful big catalog and full 
details. Special User-Agent Plan included. Red-E 
Tractor Company, Richfield 12, Wisconsin. 


Surplus—New tires, wheels with bearings and stub 
axle assemblies. From 10” to 56” high, for combines, 
wagons, tractors. Write for big, free, illustrated catalog. 
te hatch a Sea Dept. A24, Hammond Bldg., Detroit 
26 ich 








animals. Big demand. Easily raised. Sell ome 
Make extra money. Have fun. Free information, pic- 
tures. ma. 


Pyle H y, Okmul Oklaho 








Registered Berkshires — Production tested. Satis- 
fled yon ee in 14 states. Magnolia Lane Farm, 
Cope, 8. 





Heavyweight Chinchillas sired by Grand Champion; 
Sandy Flemish Giants and Angoras sired by Blue Rib- 
bon winners. Prices reasonable. M. K. Fuqua, Hawkins- 
ae Georgia. 


Hamsters — Finger tame, guaranteed breeding stock, 
$3.00 pair; $5.00 two pairs. List markets furnished. 
Millers Small Stock Farm, Madison, Florida. 


Raise Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits backyard easy 
way. Multiply fast. Wool brings Mg price. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark, 

Make Big Money! Raise Chines Rabbits. Cash 
Markets Supplied for your production, Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch; Sellersville 75, Penna 

Prosperous Business through Angoras. 
ing. Free details, list prices, markets. 
33, California. 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. Instruc- 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Nashville 6, T 














Results amaz- 
Wilson, Stanton 








India Blue Peafowls — Mature pairs, full pl 












00; Yearlings, $40.00. Prompt shipment. F. H. 
McCrae, Eustis, Florida. 
~Pestowi, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 


thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


“ Faney Pigeons, Pheasants, Waterfowl, Bantams, Rab- 
bits, Tistchine Eggs. Al-Marce Farm, Donahue 30, Iowa. 


Pheasants—-5,000 Blue Ribbon Breeders—Chix, Eggs. 
Maple Bough, Murfreesboro Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


Golden and Ringneck Pheasant Eggs, Chicks. F. G. 
Saunders, 107 Pine Garywood, Bessemer, Ala. 


Peafowls. Robert Cobb. Newbern, Tennessee. 


DUCKS—GEESE 

Purebred White, Colored, Blue Muscovy Ducklings. 
White African Guinea Eggs. K. Kimball, Route 16, 
cook 564-K, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Geese Eggs—All varieties. What have you? 
wa _Seuhen Poultry Farm, Goshen, Indiaan 

Pekin Ducklings from selected beooders. 
terry aby North Collins, N. Y. 
Chicks — 


Ducklings — C.0.D. David Nichols Hatch- 
ery, Rockmart, Georss. " vit ents 



































Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for in- 
tion on various subjects. We wel- 
come these letters and are glad to give 
information requested if it is avail- 
or to refer our readers to sources 
gh br information may be 

; ess inquiries to Th 
; q 0 e 


— ive Farmer office nearest you. 
Raleigh 
per hundred Memphis Birmingham 








Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat and extra 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Ga. 

Raise Guinea Pigs. Good profitable home business. 
Booklet free. Taylor, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 

Raise Rabbits—Cavies—Hamsters. Catalogue Dime. 
Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield, Kentucky. 

New Zealand White Rabbits. Ringland Rabbitry, 1726 
30th, Des Moines 10F, Iowa. 
Standard Rabbit Journal, 

$1.00, sample dime. 














B-241P, Milton, Pa. Year 





SHEEP 
Registered Hampshire Rams and Ewes. Charles F. 


Moore, Dyersburg, T 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN and GUERNSEY 


Choice Selected Grade 
SPRINGER COWS AND HEIFERS 


Large supplies always available. Recently Negative 
to T.B. and State Laboratory Bang Tests. Truck 
lots or carloads. Quotations on request. We do not 
handle any young calves. 


“Private Daily Sales’’ 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones Kirby 5041-5042 Established 1849 
Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 
At The Gateway To The South 
Choice Springing and Fresh Cows, open and bred 
Heifers from Fond du Lac County’s outstanding Hol- 
stein and Guernsey Herds. Contact Warren Towne, 

Eldorado, Wisconsin. 
25 Brood Cows—Grade Fey Angus and Jerseys, 


with Hereford calves at side. stocker Hereford 
heifers and steers. A. M. Muncy, ‘Wilsonville, Ala. 














Registered Prolitic Berkshires — = agg Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia 


DUROCS 


Champion Bred Registered Durocs — State’s largest 
herd of high quality, modern type Durocs. Three month 
old pigs shipped on money back guarantee. $45.00 each, 
three for $125.00. Owen Burton, Beedeville, Ark. 


Since 1895, Gilts, bred, open; Weanling Pigs. Mod- 
ern type, dark red, bred to grow fast, properly d } 











ee — New Tractor and Implement Parts at 
wholesale prices. Free catalog lists repairs for all makes, 
models. 19 complete warehouse stores. Tractor Supply, 
2685 North Halsted, Chicago 

Tractors, $100.00. Sewing Machine, $50.00. Tractor 
Plans and Engine, $40.00. Thousand Plants — Potato, 
$1.75; Tomato, $1.75. James Norwood, Malvern, Ark. 


New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big free 1950 
Catalog; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Broadcaster—Fertilizer, Lime, Seed. Sizes—3’ to 
14’. $66.00 up. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mooreven 
Broadcaster, Swedesboro 10, New Jersey. 














Write wants. Lorton & Son, Union City, Indiana. 


Registered Durocs—Cherry Red, low-down ctype wean- 
ling pigs, $20 to $35. Boars, Bred Gilts. 








Air Compare, % HP Tank Model, New, Complete, 
Regular $135.00, our price $79.00. Harris Mfg. Co., 
1710 South Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 





guaranteed. Ralph Winters, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs, 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Production Tested Registered Duroc Pigs—Either sex, 
vaccinated, popular bloodlines, short-legged type. Knell- 
View Stock Farm, Carthage, Mo. 

Choice Registered, vaccinated, Cherry Red medium 
type Duroc Boars and pigs. W. A. Gardner, Auburn, 
Alabama. 

Registered Durocs—Choice Spring Pigs—Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Allan H. English, Columbia, Tennessee. 


ESSEX 
Registered gg Pigs. Catalog. 
Ashford, Alabam 
Registered Sick Essex Pigs. 
North Carolina. 

















W. C. Etheredge, 





W. W. Jordon, Gates, 





GUINEA HOGS 
Nice young Guinea Hogs. Best foundation stock. Dr. 
J. A. Jones, Stanton, Tennessee. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Beautiful young Hampshire Registered Boars, ready 
for service, $75.00. Weaned Boars, $45.00. Bred Gilts 
weighing 250 to 300 pounds each farrowing June, $100.00. 
The finest blood lines. Taylor Farm. Randall Mill Road, 
Arlington, Texas. 

Registered Hampshires—Pigs, Open and Bred Gilts. 
Waynor Farms, Norway, South Carolina. 


Hampshire Pigs—Sisco Farms, McKinney, Texas. 


HEREFORD 
Hereford Hogs. Largest herd in east. Circular. Royal 
Oak Farm, 2902 Dunleer Road, Dundalk, Maryland. 
Hereford Hogs. Expressed on approval. Circular. Yale- 
hurst Farms, Peoria, Illinois. 
Registered Hereford Pigs. 
ville, North Carolina. 




















Hershel Williams, Autry- 





0. I. Cc. 


Money Making OIC Hogs—Faster-growing, quicker- 
maturing, cleanest, whitest, healthiest hogs. Pigs, $20; 
Bred Gilts, $75; Young Boars, $50. Shanks Hog Farm, 
Clyde, Texas 

Registered OIC Pigs, either sex, 8 weeks old May 
15th. Short nose, long blocky type. $21.50 each. Will 
ship. amet Killion, Box 186, Opp, Alabama. 


Regi d OIC Pigs—Silver and Griffith blood lines. 











Choice Dairy Heifers, $30.00; Brahmas, $100.00. 
Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas 


Medium blocky type. Either sex, $20.00 at 10 weeks old. 
Connecuh Valley Farm, Route 1, Troy, Ala. 





Registered Ayrshire Bull Calves, Tamworth Swine. 
Jack Siemon, Kenton, Ohio. 





150 Registered OIC Pigs. J. 8S. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 





Garden Tractors — Power Mowers. 
from Factory Direct. Free catalog. 
Light Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘ a, ~ Cultivating, plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., 2, Ind. 


Savings to Led 
Eshelman, 119-C 











OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water, pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails. Burson ns gga Dept. F-28, 955 Willard Ct., 
Chicago 22, Illi 

Nylon tay — Save one-third on best quality 51 
gauge 15 denier Full Fashioned Hosiery. Write for 
actual swatches free. 15 years a hosiery jobber. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Summer Hosiery Co., Cherryville, 
North Carolina. 

Children’s Hand Made Dresses—Boilfast printed feed 
Bags. Collars, contrasting trims, three inch hems. Sizes 
two and four, $1.00 each. Two or more postpaid. Mrs. 
Jake Montgomery, Route 2, Box 215, Valdosta, Ga. 


Personal Stationery—100 Sheets and 50 Envelopes with 
name =e address, $1.25. Pink, ys, White or Gray 
paper. Calling Cards-—-100 for $2.25. Mrs. E. 8. Tucker, 
Route 2, Box 382, Birmingham 9, Ala. 

100-Pound Broiler Feed Bags Print — Washed, 28c¢; 
Unwashed, 25c. White, 6 for $1.00. Odd damaged print, 
6 for $1.00. 12 or more postpaid. No. C.0.D.’s. Jay 
Ronte 1, Gainesville, Georgia. 

New Victoria Ginghams. Standard and bet- 
Write for free samples, or send ten cents 
Dunlap Roddey, RFD 2, - 














Hayes. 

Smart, 
ter quality. 
for complete sample group. 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. citi ma tat ieee 

For Sale—Print Feed Bags, many designs, 25 cents 
each prepaid, cash or C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, North Carolina. _ 

Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 59c per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 


Louisiana Luscious Limas (Giant), 4 pounds, $1.00. 
31 Quilt Patterns, 30c postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, 
Fullerton, Louisiana. 

Excellent profits. 
Flowers, Palms, Dolls. 
East 14, NYC 3. 

ane Rugs? Suerte ao booklet on how to make 
the 8h 179-F E d Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 

= air Dolls—Send for parts list. Glover’ 8 Doll Hos- 
pital. 1172 Argonne, Cleveland 21, 


(Classified ads continued on —— page) 




















Make sell-on-sight Chenille Holiday 
Literature free. Velva, 324-8 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


New White Nylon Parachute Canopies, over 50 square 
yards, $13.95 postpaid. 4 panels, $3.95. Write for cata- 
log. Ted. Berman Co., Box 926-PG, Sacramento, Calif. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—35c 


Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 35c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 
Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
GEORGIA 














PHOTO FINISHING 

16 Enlar, Jumbo, oversize, deckled Prints from any 
6-8-12-16- yy goby FO developed only 50¢; 
or 16 Jumbo Reprints 50c. Elec’ ically exposed. 
largement coupons free. Skrudland, 6444-8 Diversey, 
Chicago, Illinois. ° 

World’s Biggest, Super DeLuxe Bargain! Roll 
veloped two est 5 x 7 Enlargements, beautiful tite. 
time Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Humphrey’s, Route 1, Whitesburg, Georgia. 

Copy Negative, 20 Wallet Prints $1.00. Fox Fast Foto, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Plant, Forget Beetles, Gone, Bean Beetles, Fruit 
Worms, Ground Moles, Potato Beetles, Mosquito bites, 
All, $1.00. ay back guarantee. Box 8396, Birming- 
ham, Alabam 

Fish eae sl ete a per 100; $3. 50 per 
1,000; $16.50 per 5,0 $30.00 per 10,000. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. oy yt — | Route 1, Centre, Ala. 

Tourists—-On U. 8. 11 and 80 stop at Cottage Gardens 
baw | Court, 1% miles west of Livingston, Ala. Save 
this ad. 




















ATLANTA, 
Fast service, satis- 


Finest Quality—only 25c per roll. 
faction guaranteed. You'll like oe ec gee life-time pic- 
tures. 6 or u lls and printed, 25c. 
Specials on enlargements. Send film, ask for "tree mailers 
and price list on all developing and kodak supplies. Over 
10 years producing highest quality photo finishing. Send 
your film to Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166, Dallas, 

'exas. 








WE INVITE COMPARISON 


VELOX CONTACT PRINTS—8 exp. 25c, 12 exp. 35¢ 
VELOX JUMBO PRINTS—8 exp. 35c, 12 2: 50c 
(Reprints: Contact .03c ea., Jumbo .04c ea 
35MM FINE GRAIN—20 exp. $1.00, 36 exp. “$1.50 
(Jumbo Prints) 


Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 


Send 25c for 2 prints from each good negative on 6 or 
8 exposure rolls, or 1 print each on 12 or 16 exposure rolls. 
2 Enlarging Coupons will be given with your first roll. 
Double size, (Jumbo) prints made from your 8 exposure 
rolls, 35c. Addtional prints from 12 or 16 exposure rolls, 
4c per print. Reprints regular size, 3c each; double size, 
4c each. , Box 1153-N, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ae vamera Cc 0. 
Something New ... 8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album-35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative 
size prints made and mounted in book-form indi- 
vidual album, 8 exposures 35¢e—12 to 16 exposures 
50c. New FASTER service, higher quality with 
Electronics process. Over 12 years leading in su- 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. CROWN 
STU DIOB. BOX 1223, DALLAS, TEXAS. 





Be—Deckledged Reprints—8e. 5 “Repints given with 
each $1.00 order of reprinting and this ad. 6 or 8 ex- 
posure roll developed and printed 25c, 2 each for 35c. 
12 or 16 exposure rolls 35c. 5x7 enlargements 8 for 50c 
and 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo copied and 10 
reprints 65c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


25c 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 


Fast Quality Photo Finishing Regular Size. 
JUMBO SIZE 35c. Free Roll Film First order 
from customer. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTO FINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 








Imagine! Prints that won't fade. 8 Hour Service. 8 
exposure rolls developed. Plus one Deckledge print for 
each good negative. Plus 5 x 7 Enlargement. All for 
only 25c. Rolls developed ,enlarged postcard size, 50c. 
Negative reprints 3c each. Myron's Photos, Hoschton, 
Georgia. 





24 Hour Service — Oversize Prints 
8 EXPOSURE (B & W) Rolls developed and printed 
0c; 36 Exposure $1.40; 20 Exposure 80c. Reprints 
4c. All negatives 2%” x 2%” or smaller are 
printed oversize to 3%” x 4%”. 

Write for free mailers and complete price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
Dept. F Panama City, Florida 


8. Exposure Roll de- 
‘Lifetime’ Prints, 





Bargains in Quality Finishing. 
veloped and 8 glossy, deckle-edge 
25c. 16 prints, 35c. 8 Jumbo Prints, 35c. Free mailers. 
Credit for failures. Valuable — offers. 24 hour 
service. ‘-50, La Crosse Wis. 


ONE DAY PERSONAL L SERVICE 


Skilled craftsmen—finest of photographic materials— 
combined to give you careful and prompt ‘‘across the 
counter’’ service! 
ANY 6 OR 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 35c. 
We feature JUMBO Prints. 
Postcard brings postfree mailers—price list. 


MAILFOTO 


“ha Company With a Conscience”’ 
OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS. 


Amazing Introduction Offer. Film Srctenes: 8 
larged glossy prints 20c. 12 exposures, 30c; 16, 40c; 36, 
90c. Money — guarantee. Immediate delivery. Mail- 
A-Way Photo, Box 375, Fitehburg 29, Ma 


BOX 337 





We Sharpen Hair Clippers and Animal Shearing 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to i oy. oe 
Grinding Works. 1909 Main Street, C 

Fishworm Farming — Profitable, simple, ———y 
Spare time, full time. Send postcard. Tennessee Worm 
Hatchery, Box 265-E10, Nashville 2, Tennessee. eae 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Amazing Offer — $40 is yours for selling only $50 

xes. Also entirely different, new Deluxe All-Occasion 
assortment with television card. Little Pearls, Hankie 
Gift Greetings, other surprise items. Feature boxes on 
approval. Free samples imprinted stationery and Rose 
Scented Notes. Write today. It costs nothing to try. 
Cheerful Card Co., 1336 White Plains, N. ¥ 


Start Your Own Business on Credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,554 Dealers, sold $5,000 to $26,500 in 1948; their 
average $6,742. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Sales experience not needed to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. E-U-PGF, Mtmphis, Tenn. 

Big Profits in Spare Time! I'll send Free 2 Assortment 
Full-size Samples fine foods, household necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, 
Dept. 21FH2, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Free Samples. Big profits showing amazing Glow-In- 
The-Dark specialties. House numbers, pictures, plastic 
novelties, ashtrays, keyholders, religious and nursery ob- 
jects, ete. Madison Plastics, 303 wou Avenue, New 
York 10, New York 

Farmers! Make Toe Money. 
side work. Steady year-round. 
ities. No experience necessary. 
For details write Rawleigh’s, 
port, Illinois. 

If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring, all for 
99c making big profit, then write for particulars today. 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi- 
cines, etc., to sell. Ideal Products, Inc., Dept. A. Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. 

Money Making Opportunities. Hundreds to choose 
from. Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. (Over 
1,000 ads.) Copy sent absolutely free. Popular Me- 
chanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 

Agents—Big Daily Profits showing guaranteed House- 
hold Products to friend sand neighbors. We start you. 
Write. Southern Specialty Products, 333 West Morse 
Boulevard, Winter Park, Florida. 

~ Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox, pants, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, ete. Sales equipment 
free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 

“Mangold Lightning Protection Company, Burlington, 
Towa, manufacturers of Pure Copper Cable and Fix- 
tures. Salesmen and Agents write now for Exclusive 
Territory. 

New ‘“‘Sponge”’ 
Ranishes dishwashing 
Samples sent on trial. 

House Paint—Your name on label. 
Experience unnecessary. Free sample. 
ucts, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Magic Cleaner—Laundry soap deal. 
cracker. Big profits. Sample free. 
Central, Chicago. 

Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant. Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Towa. 

Learn Auctioneering. Write — Auction Insti- 
tute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texa 

Fort Smith Auction School, Fort = Arkansas. 
Term soon. Veteran approved. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
BEEHIVE FACTORY Selling Direct Saves you 
25% on Best Grade Equipment. Carloads in 
Stock. Free Catalog. 


eres my COMPANY 
PR KENTUCKY 











“Your “own boss. Out- 
200 farm-home necess- 
We train and help you. 
Dept. E-242-PGF,,. Free- 














Dish Cloth. Replaces messy dishrags. 
drudgery. Lightning _ seller. 
Kristee 148, Akron, Ohio. 
Agents wanted. 
Certified Prod- 








Hotter than fire- 
Bepco, 4642, No. 




















PADUCA 





CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 


Landscape Painting is Profitable Hobby. 
Nu-Art, 1911-N, Lubbock, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 


rt Your Own Business on Credit. Always your own 
oom ~ 554 Dealers, sold $5,000 to $26,500 in 1948; their 
average $6,742. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Sales experience not needed to 
start. byw ny opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
acked by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh 


Inquire 








Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints from each eight ex- 
posure roll finished 35c. Very finest quality. Deckledge 
reprints 3c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910—34 Emer- 
son, M Minnesota. 

Special Trial Offer! All Tr beautifully enlarged. 
6-8 Exposure Roll 25c, 6 Exposure 50c. Better, 
clearer pictures. Ball Studio, Dept. E, Box 275, St. 
Louls, Missouri. 

16 Deckled Velox Prints from any 8 exposure roll film 
developed 30c. Electronically exposed, enlargement 
coupons free. Skrudiands, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

8 Giant wf from your roll or negatives 25c 
(special offer) ; Quality! Speed! Bond Studios, 
Box 1735K, Cieveiand 5, Ohio. 

Special — 10 Reprints, We: 50, $1.00. 8 enlarged 

rints from roll or negatives, 30c; 16, 50c. Dick’s Photo, 

isville 12, Kentucky. 

Fire-grain developing. 8 Velox prints, 35c; 




















Co., rook E-U-PGF, his, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Need Extra Cash? Get it selling yt . oe line 
of household and food products. Every ho oP - 
pect. Send for samples free. Write Blair. Doe 21FH1, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving you Gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today, with dress 
size. Harford, Dept. B-635, Cinci i 25, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors : Learn how to protect your invention. 
‘‘Patent Guide’’ containing detailed information concern - 
ing patent protection and procedure together with “‘Rec- 
ord of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon request— 
without obligation. We are registered to practice before 
the U. 8S. Patent Office and pr to serve you in 




















4c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film bavi Guatte: 
nooga, Tenressee 

ee Prints 4c. 8 Exposure 35c. 12, 50c. 16, 
65c. , $1.00. 36, $1.50. Fox Fast Foto, Aurora, mm. 





dli your patent matters. Clarence A. O’Brien & 
Harvey Jacobson gistered Pat tent Attorneys, 027-D 
District National Building. Ww D. C. 


Dairying Alone Not Goal 


(Continued from page 129) 


bull calves are sold. Each producer 
has or will get a good sire. 

Joel W. Hunt’s loan is typical of 
these made through FHA, Mr. 
Stokes says. Mrs. Hunt and the six 
children stayed on the 80-acre farm 
until Mr. Hunt returned from serv- 
ice in 1946. Mr. Hunt then had 
enough money to make a down 
payment on livestock, plow equip- 
ment, and small tools, but not 
enough for fertilizer and seed. 


He got an FHA operating loan 
of $375 in January 1947 and repaid 
it in full, Oct. 7 that year. Three 
hundred dollars was paid on a live- 
stock debt to another source. He 
got a second operating loan of $400 
in January 1948 and paid it in 
October 1948. 


At the end of 1947, Mr. Hunt’s 
net worth was $2,500; at the end 
of 1948, $3,633. In 1947-48, his 
main income was from peanuts and 
cotton. Realizing that he would not 
likely continue to enjoy high prices 
and unlimited acreage of these 
crops, he began looking for another 
enterprise with a better future. He 
applied to FHA for a loan to finance 
a small dairy along with his general 
farming and to add market hogs. 


Mr. Stokes and Mr. Hunt pre- 
pared a 1949 annual plan and long- 
time written farm and home plan 
to help him succeed. The long-time 
plan had seven main steps: 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors—If you believe that you have an invention, 
you should find out how to protect it. The firm of 
Morrow, Berman & Davidson is qualified to take the 
necessary steps for you. Send for copy of our Patent 
Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ form. No obligation. MeMorrow, Berman 
& Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 1071 Victor 
Building. Washington 1, D. C. 


PIANOS AND MUSIC SUPPLIES 

Records Guaranteed New. Hillbilly, Popular, Spirit- 
uals, 4 for $1.00. Record given with first order. Free 
catalog. Mailorc, Dept. 77, 570 North Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. a Aas 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 35, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-4, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

tte atta on 10-ounce material—8’ x 10’, 
$8.00; 12’ x 14’, $16.80; 14’ x 20’, $28.00. Other sizes 
made to order Universal Trading Co., 1405 Grandy 
Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Reconditioned Typewriter Bargains. 
Dixie Service, King. North Carolina, 

Cedar Posts for Sale. Webb Motor Company, De- 
mopolis, Alabama. 























Free Catalog. 








STAMPS 


Worldwide, 500 different 25c. Unies approvals. 
Niagara Stamps, Niagara-on-Lake 21, Canada. 


Interesting Premiums Given with Sava 
Stamps, Niagara-on-Lake 20, Canada. 
TIMBER KILLER 
GUARANTEED 
“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 
Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS, 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
Affords Good Crops Same Year 
Write for Particulars. 


SURE SHOT CORP. 


Memphis 2 
Tennessee 





Niagara 





Dept. 4 
P. O. Box 2433 





TOBACCO 

Postpeté — Guaranteed Tennessee’s 28-Inch Sweet, 
Juicy dileaf Chewing, not lugs, 10 pounds $3.50. Fine 
Smoking $3.00. 
Tennessee. = 

Postpaid—Guaranteed Satisfaction. Good old juicy 
Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds $3.50. Smoking, 10 pounds 
$2.75. Workman Farms, Dresden, Tennessee. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government 

Rose Smelting Company, 29-PF East Madison, 


Pipe free. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 














Chicago. 





Inventors— Without obligation, write for inf 
the steps agg should take to secure a Patent 





anit Five Quality 8” x 10” Enlargements $1.00. 
Surgall, 4300 Beach, Chicago. 





on your invention, John ge ne Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 





$10.00 each for certain Lincoln Pennies, Indianheads 
00. Send dime for catalogue listing prices paid. 
Lincoln Coin Company, Dept. 50, Elkhart, Indiaan. 





1. Clear and stump 80 acres 
1950. (This was done in 1949.) 

2. Buy a dairy-type bull by 1955, 
(He bought a purebred Guernsey 
in 1949.) 

8. Establish 5 acres of perma. 
nent pasture by 1950 and 5 acre 
each year thereafter until 35 acres 
are available, to be seeded with 
carpetgrass, Pensacola Bahia, les. 
pedeza, and white Dutch clover. 
(Mr. Hunt cleared 15 acres of gall. 
berry bushes and other growth ip 
1949 and seeded all of it instead of 
only 5 acres. He seeded Pensacola 
Bahia alone for the first year so the 
Soil Conservation Service could har. 
vest a seed crop for distribution tp 
other farms. The pasture received 
400 pounds 4-10-7 to the acre.) 

4. Buy 10 dairy cows in 1949, 
(Prices were a little lower than esti. 
mated, so 11 were bought.) 

5. Buy a tractor and equipment 
by 1955, if business justifies it, 

6. Pipe water to house by 1950, 

7. Save all compost from the 
dairy barn and distribute it over the 
farm and garden. 

The 1949 plan called for an acte 
home garden, an acre of sweet po- 
tatoes, % acre of cane, screen the 
house, build a sanitary unit, install 
an electric pump, build boxes to 
hold mineral supplement for stock, 
and treat hogs for cholera. Main 
field crops were 10 acres peanuts, 
5 acres corn and peas, 10 acres oats, 
and 24 acres corn. 

Progress, with Mr. Hunt as wel 
as with the others, has been grad. 
ual. The FHA and businessmen are 
backing the dairy program like this, 
They prefer to see farmers grow 
permanently into dairying rather 
than to leap into something new. 







*““‘Who Has the Button?” 
(Continued from page 133) 


personnel brought in a few pound 
of seed from Tennessee in 194 
after seeing the clover doing so wel 
on the Middle Tennessee Expet 
ment Station at Columbia. 

John Ewing, now assistant direc 
tor of the Tennessee Experimenl 
Station, formerly superintendent 0 
the Columbia Station, told ho 
button clover was first discovere 
at Lebanon, Tenn., about 25 yea 
ago. Many believed, he said, 
it appeared soon after a circus ha¢ 
used the grounds. On the Midd 
Tennessee Experiment Station, @ 
plained Mr. Ewing, one seed crop 
disked into the ground has give) 
from three to five volunteer stands 
even where land was used for row 
crops. It is extremely winter- 

It has been known to stand tem 
peratures as low as 19 degrees be 
low zero. 

It was found on the experimesl 
station to be highly palatable and 
relished by all livestock. Sheep and 
cattle seem to prefer it to 
clover. Mr. Ewing emph 
in his opinion, button clover bes 
a place in the cotton, corn, 
stock economy of the South 
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They Like Alayam Candy 


) acres 

1049) 

1 by 1955, 

Guernsey 

of perma. 

id 5 acres 

1 35 acres 

ded with 

3ahia, les. 

ch clover, 

res of gall. 

growth in 

instead of 

. Pensacola 

year so the 

> could har- 

ribution to 

re received 

e acre.) CIENCE—and the nation’s sweet 

s in 1949, tooth—may open up a brand- 

r than esti: # new market for the South’s sweet 

ht.) potato crop. 

equipment The API Agricultural Experiment 

tifies it Station is announcing that its “Ala- 

se by 1950. § yam” coconut brittle candy, made 

;t from the § mostly of sweet potatoes, has been 

> it over the @ well received in nation-wide con- 
sumer acceptance tests. The tests 

for an acre @ indicate that 40 per cent of the na- 

f sweet po tion’s candy eaters would like “Ala- 

screen the @ Yam’ candy as well or better than 

unit, instal ‘he candy they are now buying. 

id bom The word “Alayam” is coined 

at for stock @ {rom Alabama and yams. It was 

slera. Main @ {st used during World War II by 

res peanuts the API station as a brand name for 

0 acres oats @ several new food products de- 
veloped there from sweet potatoes. 

lunt es Alayam coconut brittle is made 

been grat: from equal parts (on a dry-weight 

neseraail basis) of sweet potatoes, coconut, 

am like thi and sugar. It is golden-yellow with 

mers @0" a slight brownish tinge. Its flavor 

rying rath is a blend of coconut and caramel. 

hing new. The station’s major aim in pro- 
ducing Alayam candy was to get a 

“ product requiring less sugar, but 
utton?” 


possessing higher nutritive value 
133) than most candies on the market. 


few pounds The recent consumer reaction 
see in 1949§ tests, conducted throughout the na- 







doing so wel™ tion with the help of the USDA 
ssee Expeth™™ and financed by Research and Mar- 
nbia. keting Act funds, show: 

sistant diret: 1, Alayam compared favorably 





Alayam coconut brittle . . . customers like the candy; South- 
ern farmers would like the new market for sweet potatoes. 


with other brittles and hard candies. 

2. More than a third of the in- 
dividuals who tested Alayam candy 
said they would buy it if it were on 
the market. 

8. More than half said Alayam’s 
sweetness was about right. 

4. Southern candy eaters liked it 
even better than consumers in other 
sections of the country. 


The flavor of sweet potatoes was 
detected by less than 2 per cent of 
those who tested the candy. 

Detailed results of the tests are 
presented in API Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 271, “Consumer Re- 
actions to Alayam Candy.” Copies 
may be ordered from the Publica- 
tions Department of the station in 
Auburn. The report is the first in 
a series designed to present the re- 
sults of nation-wide consumer tests 
of several new Alayam products 
made from sweet potatoes. 

The API station has developed 
the formula and techniques for 
manufacture of Alayam candy. It 
is not, however, being made com- 
mercially now. The station leaves 
it to the confectionery industry to 
exploit Alayam’s commercial possi- 
bilities. 

Ben T. Lanham, Jr., Agricul- 
tural Economist, API Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Editor's Note.—This is the first in a 


series of reports on consumer reaction 
to Alayam products. 
















Experime 
er 0 
, told ho 
. diesel A Dream Come True 
out 25 year (Continued from page 24) 
he said, thal were on trial. This year the list has 
a circus had narrowed to Keystone 38 for 
1 the Middl early corn with Dixie 11 and Dixie 
t Station, MH 18 for late crib corn. 
ne seed crop Mr. Bachelor is a firm believer in 
ad has giv fertilizer. As has been said, “Fer- 
nteer stand tilizer is the cheapest thing one can 


used for row 
winter-hardy. 
o stand tem 
9 degrees be 


on the farm.” This holds true 
here. Corn gets 500 pounds 4-10-7 
at planting, with a sidedressing of 
“W pounds nitrate of soda unless 
t is following lupine. Cotton gets 


1e expe 530 pounds 6-8-8 per acre. Lime 
palatable pe and 0-14-10 are used liberally on 
k. Sheep Pasture—from 1 to 3.5 tons of the 
r it to and 500-600 pounds of the 


sphasized per acre. 

mn cone Mr. Bachelor also believes in ma- 
corn, » and the labor saving kind 
South. 


at that. You find good use made of 
combines, of two- and four-row 
planters and cultivators. Experi- 
ments were made last fall with a 
community cotton picker. This did 
not prove out so well because of the 
much lower grade of the cotton. 
Good use has been made of the air- 





Give To Conquer 
Cancer 








Help the 1950 Cancer Cru- 
sade: Send contributions to the 
American Cancer Society, 47 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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plane for dusting. Such good use 
was made last year that no small 
part of the good cotton yield can be 
laid to timely dusting by planes. 
Mr. Bachelor believes in the ex- 
perimental work of Auburn and the 
soil conservation work done by the 
Soil Conservation Service of the 


. Federal Government. He likes to 


experiment and keeps up with the 
latest in farm methods. But what 
makes this farm operation click? 
You have guessed it. There is a 


t 
woman in it, too. Now that the 
children have grown up and gone, 
Mrs. Bachelor has more time to de- 
vote to “Grandpa” and to her church 
work. Blanche, the daughter, now 
Mrs. Kennedy, lives at Norfolk, Va., 
while John and his wife Belle are 
at Auburn. John has three more 
years on his veterinary course. Then 
he expects to come back to be an 
important cog in this farm enter- 
prise. So now just the “old folks” 
are at home. 





No Time To Retire 





Mr. Dillon ... preferred 
berries to a rocking chair. 


UST because he retired after 30 

years as a railway postal clerk 
between Birmingham and Memphis 
was no reason for B. H. Dillon of 
Jefferson County, Ala., to sit in the 
old rocking chair. 

In his middle seventies, he has 
for the last 10 years spent his time 
growing Boysenberries and Young- 
berries along with vegetables, flow- 
ers, and an orchard. 

His berry crop last year was off 
because of dry weather just before 
picking time, but the yield was 
about 500 quarts on his 600 plants. 
Spraying with bordeaux just before 
blooming and twice the following 
30 days eliminated disease damage. 

He uses a 3-foot wire trellis for 
vines to run on with a stake for 
each vine. Contrary to the usual 
procedure of tying up vines in the 
fall, Mr. Dillon cuts away dead 
canes in fall and ties them up in 
spring and has had practically no 
losses from frost. He puts a hand- 
ful of fertilizer around and 6 inches 
away from plant each spring. 

With a push plow and other hand 
tools to do all this work, Mr. Dillon 
is enjoyiag his retirement from the 
postal service to the soil. 

T. W. Godwin. 


Letter to a Friend 


EAR Old Friend: 

I hadn’t heard from you, 
either directly or indirectly, in so 
long that I presumed you had gone 
into eclipse. And now comes a let- 
ter from The Progressive Farmer 
saying you want some information 
about torpedo grass. 

I could tell you some things 
about torpedo grass, Panicum re- 


pens, but there is only one thing I 
want to tell you. Don't. 

This grass spreads by under- 
ground runners and in a place 
where it grows well it would be the 
dickens to get rid of. A good many 
of our fellows—too many, I am 
afraid—have planted it. It does fur- 
nish good grazing. In the middle 
of a wilderness where there is little 
or no likelihood of ever wanting to 
cultivate the land, torpedo grass 
might be all right. 

There are other good grasses— 
one of the Bahias for high lands, 
Coastal Bermuda and Pangola for 
the more fertile soils. I would cer- 
tainly stay as far away from tor- 
pedo as I could. 

I hope you are still eating high 
up on the hog. Sincerely, 

J. Francis Cooper, Editor, 
Florida Extension Service. 


Blue Cross Insurance 


_ Blue Cross hospital in- 
surance organizations operate 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida? 

The following is a list furnished 
us by the Blue Cross Commission of 
the American Hospital Association, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, IIl.: 

Alabama—Hospital Service Corpora- 
tion of Alabama, 2119 First Avenue 
North, Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Florida — Florida Hospital Service 
Corporation, Box 1798, Jacksonville 1. 

Georgia — United Hospitals Service 
Association, 134 Peachtree St., NW. 
Atlanta 3; West Georgia Hospital 
Service Association, Inc., Swift Build- 
ing, Columbus. 


Nutgrass Eradicator 


UTGRASS can now be gotten 

rid of but it’s costly to do. A 
chemical called methyl bromide 
will do the trick. USDA chemists 
say the pound per 100 square feet 
of methyl bromide required makes 
the chemical too expensive for use 
except in getting rid of small grass 
patches in fields and gardens. 


Coming Events 


Mother’s Day, May 14. National 
Rural Life Sunday, May 14. 

National 4-H Week, June 14-21. 

Alabama Seedsmen’s Association, 
Montgomery, July 13-14. 

Beltwide Cotton Mechanization 
Conference, Stoneville and Greenville, 
Miss., July 13-15. 

Four-H Brood Cow and Calf Show 
and Sale, Demopolis, Ala., July 19. 

ae Farm Safety Week, July 


National Vegetable Week, Aug. 6- 
12. 
Full moon, May 2-31; new, May 16. 
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How Can You and I Help Prevent War? 


To the Men and Women Who 
Read The Progressive Farmer 


Dear Friends:— 


“Does war seem more probable 
than a year ago?” 

Nine-tenths of our best-informed 
people, we believe, would answer, 
“Yes.” After all the sacrifices Ameri- 
cans have made to win two World 
Wars, our diplo- 
mats are not win- 
ning the peace. 

And not only will 
another war if it 
comes be as bad as 
the last war, it will 
be infinitely worse. 
The Hydrogen 
Bomb can kill you, 
your sons, brothers, 
nephews, grandsons—and your whole 
families. 

But is war inevitable? It is not. 
As the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ declares: 

“War is not inevitable. If it should 
come, it would be because of conditions 
that men could have changed. There is 
no irresistible tide that is carrying men 
to destruction. The evil forces at work 
are man-made and they can be man- 
changed.” 

Yes, war can be prevented, but it 
can only be prevented if plain, every- 
day people all over America demand 
that it be prevented. As a famous 
American commentator has just said: 
“It is easy to mobilize during war. 
There is an urgency, a drama, a dan- 
ger behind war. But peace is hum- 
drum. It is easy to sit back, pay taxes, 
let the diplomats wrangle about 
peace.” But the diplomats so often 
fail, as he says. Now the American 
public would like to help more in 
preventing wars rather than merely 
fight and die to win wars after they 
have started. 


How can we help prevent World 
War III? 1) We can do so by facing 
al] the ugly facts about war. 2) We 
can do so by studying all the con- 
structive proposals for preventing 
war—such as those of Senator Mc- 
Mahon (discussed on this page last 
month), Senator Tydings, Winston 
Churchill, and others. 3) We can do 
so by discussing these and other pro- 
posals with our friends and in all the 
organizations to which we belong. 4) 
Most important of all, we can write 
letters, letters to the press, to in- 
fluential leaders in the church and 
other organizations, and especially 
to-our Senators, Congressmen—yes, 
and even President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson. Don’t think such 
letters from everyday men and wo- 
men will not be listened to. They 
will be if enough of you write. As 
Charles S. Barrett used to say: “When 
a Congressman gets one letter from 
a farmer about any measure, he has 
his secretary answer it and drop it 
in the wastebasket. If another farmer 
writes, he sits up and takes notice. 
If a third farmer writes, he declares 
the woods are afire and gets busy!” 





Dr. Poe 


It is high time to face these facts: 1) War seems 


to come ever and ever nearer. 2) If it comes, it 


may bring death to you, your sons, or brothers, 


or nephews, or grandsons—and even their entire 


families. 3) But you can personally do something 


to prevent war. How? Here we suggest four ways. 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


Meanwhile there are some basic 
facts about war that we should con- 
stantly emphasize as follows: 


1. War is foolish — supremely 
foolish. What is the only possible 
way to maintain peace between per- 
sons? It is to have impartial courts 
to settle disputes, armed with power 
to enforce the court’s decrees. This 
is also the only way to maintain 
peace between nations. In our gen- 
eration space has been annihilated, 
nations have been hurtled closer to- 
gether than mere counties used to be, 
and all Humanity is threatened until 
we set up some Supreme Court of 
Nations to settle international dis- 
putes. The senseless dependence on 
war to settle such disputes—the 
senseless wounding, maiming, and 
killing of human beings on slaughter- 
houses we call battlefields—was ter- 
rible enough in days of bows and 
arrows, spears, and shotguns. In this 
day of slaughter by land, air and 
water when a million innocent people 
might be killed by a single Hydrogen 
Bomb, and a million square miles in 
America might be laid waste, it is 
hard to see how any person with either 
sense or morals can fail to say, “We 
must end the whole War System— 
the system of slaughtering human be- 


ings as a way of settling disputes be- 
tween nations. Instead we must set 
up the Reign of Law and bring at 
last to fulfillment Isaiah’s ancient 
prophecy, ‘nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

2. War is un-Christian and in- 
human. A Christian should hate as 
much to kill other people as to have 
his own people killed. As Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Chief of Staff United States 
Army, has well said: 


“Modern war visits destruction on the 
victor and the vanquished alike. Our 
only complete assurance of surviving 
World War III is to halt it before it 
starts. . . . We know more about war 
than we know about peace, more about 
killing than we know about living. . . . 
With the monstrous weapons man al- 
ready has, humanity is in danger of be- 
ing trapped by its moral adolescents. 
Our knowledge of science has clearly 
outstripped our capacity to control it. 
We have too many men of science; too 
few men of God. We have grasped the 
mystery of the atom and rejected the 
Sermon on the Mount. Man is stum- 
bling blindly through a spiritual dark- 
ness while toying with the precarious 
secrets of life and death. The world has 
achieved brilliance without wisdom, 
power without conscience.” 

8. Are not those Americans wise 
who say we cannot afford to reject 
such sound proposals for possible 





Rein in and stop, here on this high 
hill! Look north, look east where t 
sun rises, look south, look west where 
the sun sets—on all sides the steady 
mule, the steady plowman, and the 
children dropping corn. 
Phage anf a moment and look ti 
|} the picture fancy paints. Every 
in Georgia is there, every field in the 
South is there. And in each, the fig- 
ures are the same—the steady mu 
and the steady man, and the pattering 
feet of the children dropping corn. 
On these furrows lies the food of 
the Republic; on the fields depend 
life, and health, and happiness. Halt 
t children and see how the cheek 
the world would blanch at the 
ght of famine. Paralyze that 





On Such a Day, One May Dream — 


ON a cloudless day in early spring when God’s peace seems to rest 
upon the whole earth like a benediction, one may dream that God’s 
peace will also come in the hearts of men and nations. The following 
prose poem by the late Tom Watson of Georgia is not only a little 
classic of Southern farm life, but in its conclusion is a fitting accom- 
paniment to our renewed appeal for world peace: 


lowman—and see how national 
nkruptcy would shatter every city 
in the union. 

Down the furrow, and up the fur- 
row, down to the woods and up to 
the fence, there they go, the sturdy 
plowman and his much-enduring but 
indispensable mule. For the poplar 
leaves are now as big as squirrel ears, 
and it’s time to plant corn. . . 

On such a day, such a cloudless, 
radiant, flower-sweetened day, the 
horseman slackens the rein as 
rides through lanes and quiet fields; 
and he dares to dream that the chil- 
dren of God once loved each other. 
On such a day, one may dream that 
the time might come when they 


would do so again. 











peace as those of Senator McMahon. |, 
Senator Tydings, Winston Churchhill | 
—when the only alternative offered is | 
merely to confront Russia with a sy- 
perior force anywhere on earth that 
Russia or its satellites challenge of 
tease us by insult or injury—with 
Russia everywhere calling the tune? 


In the first place, the enormous 
money cost of such a program fg 
relying only on the cold war will be 
incalculable. No matter how m 
we spend we shall never know hj 
that twice as much may be needet 
Many a rotten government h 
take our millions and then betray us, 
Russia might conquer us by bank 
rupting us. * 

In the second place, the cost to 
our peace and our liberties would be 
incalculable. We should gradually 
become a police state, a garrison 
state, with freedom of thought and 
speech destroyed, fear gripping 
everyone and ever-growing smear 
and suspicion damning countless in. 
nocent as well as guilty persons, and 
even the reputations of the defense. 
less dead. 


In the third place, the duration of 
such a struggle would be incalcula 
ble. It might go on for a generation, 
as Senator McMahon suggests — but 
in any case, if hatred between Russia 
and America continues, we should 
live and work and sleep under con 
stant danger. Any day or any night, 
in some far place or near, some fe 
natic, some crazed person might sud- 
denly produce an incident or a 
alleged “insult” to our honor or t 
our flag which might suddenly en 
gulf us in war—just as an unexplained 
explosion on the ‘battleship Maine 
started war in 1898, just as a young 
student assassin started World War], 
and just as Bismarck’s changing ofa 
word or two in a telegram forced 
France into sudden war in 1870. 


The costs and perils of an endles 
cold war are thus too terrible for any 
craven, defeatist, un-American ac 
ceptance of them as something we 
cannot escape. War is not inevitable. 
Let’s remember this: If the Hydrogen 
Bomb brings new terror to war, its 
very terribleness brings new reaso 
for peace. As Senator Tydings says 
“Russians are like Americans in one 
respect—they want to live.” Ina 
Hydrogen War they might destroy 
America, but they realize that Amer 
ica might also destroy them. 

War is not inevitable. It can be 
prevented. But our diplomats are not 
doing enough to prevent it. It ca 
be prevented only if the plain people 
now work as hard to win the pea 
as they recently worked to win a wat. 
Hence I again appeal to every § 
ern farm man and woman to do 
four things I have already suggested 
1) Face the facts about war. 2) Study 
all constructive proposals for peace. 
3) Discuss them with your friends and ( 
in your churches and all organisa 
tions. 4) Write letters to your Sent 
tors, Congressman, and all *| - 
fluential persons—and start now. nec 
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See the bright-eyed charm of this bedroom beauty. 
It started with a decorator’s dream come true... 
Sloane Quality TExFLOOR*—the new linoleum with a 
textured look ! 


With its unusual soft woven appearance . . . the 
way it gives colors a wide-awake sparkle... TEXFLOOR 
is the new “lovely look” in floor coverings. But 
there’s more beauty here than delights the eye! 


You'll find the beauty of long, long wear. For 
TeXFLOOR is the finest Sloane Quality linoleum. 
You'll find work-saving beauty. For TEXFLOOR keeps 
shining-bright with the greatest of ease. . . stays 
spotlessly new with only an occasional cleaning. 

And there’s the beauty of economy. You'll really 
think you're dreaming when your Sloane-Blabon 
dealer tells you how little terrific TexFLOOR costs! 


*Trade-mark 


* . : ~ : ~ 
*Koroseal is a registered trade-mark of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 


COLOR-COORDINATE YOUR HOME WITH TEXFLOOR! 
Get set to be creative! Terrific TExFLOOR comes 


in a Coordinated Color Group of inlaid patterns, 
jaspé floor covering and jaspé tile, making room- 
to-room decorating coordination possible. You 
can give each room a different character—yet link 
all rooms together charmingly with color! 


SLOANE 


Qullly 
LINOLEUM PRODUCTS 





for better design and truer color 





DESIGN YOUR OWN FLOOR WITH TEXFLOOR TILE! 


Plan your own custom-designed floor with Texfloor 
Plan y gned f 

jaspe tile. . . available in five beautiful colors. See how 
your own designs would actually look. Use Sloane- 
Blabon’s new and unusual “Design-A-Floor*” Kit. It’s 
novel! It’s fun! It’s helpful! Get “Design-A-Floor” 
from your dealer or use this convenient coupon. 


Sloane-Blabon Corporation | 
Dept. PF-2 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. l 


| Please send me a “Design-A-Floor” Kit. J enclose 25¢ in coin. | 


POPPE PPITTLITiLTrrrTrierreerrrreereriirieerirt rte | 
DP. 52 ckccdeorerstesvevedcacdresteciseusgaws bende adae | 
GE ceccnscccccccostvocceoss BOOB. 220 BURN. 0 0 00eees | 
ee eee al 


rt now. | SLOANE-BLABON CORPORATION, 295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. MAKERS OF SLOANE QUALITY INLAID AND MARBLETONE* LINOLEUM... 


UNOLEUM TILE... KOROSEAL** TILE, COVE BASE AND COVE MOLDING... ASPHALT TILE... RESILIENT ENAMEL RUGS, FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS, 
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ainele agree with my throat 


say these famous 20-GAME WINNERS OF BASEBALL 


e EL PARNELL 


BOSTON RED SOX (WON 25) 


last season, left-hander Mel Parnell 

made the Camel 30 day mildness test, 

and reports: “I’m certainly glad I made 

the test. Camels agree with my throat. And 
they’re a cool, mild, great-tasting smoke. 

It will always be Camels for me—for keeps!” 


4 Top winner in the major leagues 
a 


+ ae & Were. _ 


QWARO POLLET © 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS (WON 20) 


“The throat specialists’ findings in 
the 30-day test don’t surprise me,” 7 
says this veteran southpaw. “I’ve 
smoked Camels for many years. 17 
know they’re mild, and they're 
always right for my throat. No 
matter how much I smoke, Camels 
don’t tire my taste—they have the } 
rich, full flavor I like.” 


. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 3 


EMT tte BOB LEMO, 


see sad SELERRS SS TESST CLEVELAND INDIANS (WON 22) 


WiC. RASCH “The 30-day test really 


Opened my eyes,” says Bob, 
NEW YORK YANKEES (WON 21) only major league hurler to 
win 20 or more games in 
each of the past two seasons. 
“Camels have a mildness all 
their own and they’re wel- 
come to my throat.” 


The “Big Wheel” of the World Champions, Vic 
Raschi, smokes Camels — because, “Camel mildness 
agrees with my throat. There’s nothing so cheering 
as a Camel—that Camel flavor hits the spot with me.” 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 


Yes, these were the findings of noted th 
e specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly 
ue to smo x n examinations of the throats of hundreds : 
men and women who smoked Camels—an@ 
only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. = 





